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Council of tl)t 0odtls, 1906 

¥ 

VtMOinit 
Theodore Frothingham 

Joaeph O. Darlington 
ThomaB E. ComiBh 

Crrajfurtr 
Edward P. Borden 

&ttxttaxp 
Joseph P. Mumford 

Oiaplain 
Mervin J. Eckels, D.D. 

Charles P. Turner, M.D. 
Biretto» 

ONE VIAII 

John H. Converse 

N. Parker Shortridge 

Hon. James M. Beck 

Alexander Mackay-Smith, 8.T.D. 

TWO vkahs 
Boland O. Cnrtin, M.D. 
Justus C. Strawbridge 
Theodore N. Ely 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith 

THRK vcahs 
Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 
Herbert M. Howe, M.D. 
Clarence H. Clark 
George Woodward, M.D. 
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StanMttg Committees of tt)e Council 

On flUmission of ff embers 

The First Vice-Presideot 
The Secretary 
Herbert M. Howe, M.D. 
Roland Q. Curtin, M.D. 
Hon. James M. Beck 
George Woodward, M.D. 



finance 

All the Officers except the 
Chaplain and Physician 



eijarits 

The Chaplain 

The Physician 

Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 

aarence H. Clark 

Hon. Charles Emory Smith 

Alexander Mackay-Smith, S.T.D. 



tStttertafnment 

The Second Vice-President 
John H. Converse 
Theodore N. Ely 
N. Parker Shortridge 
Jnstns C. Strawbridge 
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9tailirat> 


1881-84 . 


. . Hon. E. A, BoUioB 


1886-88 . 


. . H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


1889-90 . 


. . George Dana Boardmao, D.D. 


1891-94 . 


. . Hod. Charles Emory Smith 


1895-96 . 


. . Joho H. CoDTerse 


1897-1900 


. . Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


1901-03 . 


. . Hon. James M. Beck 


1904-06 . 


. . Theodore Frothingbam 


f im ViU'VttsiUmti 


1881-84 . 


. . Hon. Henry M. Hoyt 


1886« . 


. . B. H. Bartol 


1889-90 . 


. . Stephen A. Caldwell 


1891-94 . 


. . John H. Converae 


1895-96 . 


. . Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


1897 .. . 


. . Richard A. Lewis 


1808-09 . 


. . Hon. George F. Edmonds 


1900. . . 


. . E. Burgess Warren 


1901-03 . 


. . Charles H. Richards, D.D. 


1904-06 . 


. . Joseph G. Darlington 


S 


«»n» ITict^rMHitntB 


1881-82 . 


. . Daniel B. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D. 


1885-88 . 


. . Stephen A. Caldwell 


1889-90 . 


. . John H. Converse 


1891-94 . 


. . N. Parker Shorlrldge 


189696 . 


. . Richard A. Lewis 


1897-99 . 


. . E. Burgess Warren 


1900. . . 


. . Hon. James M. Beck 


1901-03 . 


. . Theodore Frothingham 


1904-06 . 


. . Thomas E. Cornish 
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j&agt ana ^ttstnt jwembttii of tfte CountH 

Senetatim 

1881-82 . . . H. Clay Trnmbnll, D.D. 
1883-90 . . . Hon. Charles Emory Smith 
isnivm . . Joseph P. Momford 



1881-1902. 
1003-06 . . 



Snuucen 

Clarence H. Clark 
Edward P. Borden 



1881-84 . 



1890-94 . 
1895-1000 
1901-03 . 
1904-06 . 



KdaflaiM 

Bev. Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D. 
Eev. Wm. P. Breed, D.D. 
Rev. Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 
Bev. Chas. H. Richards, D.D. 
Rev. Kerr Boyce Tnpper, D.D. 
ReT. Merrin J, Eckels, D.D. 



1881-84 . . 
1885-1006 . 



1881-90 . 

1881-89 . 
1881-89 . 
1881-84 . 
1881-83 . 
1881-91 . 
1881-94 . 
1881-84 . 



9ln>«ici«n> 

. E. B. Shapleigh, H.D. 
. Charles P. Tnrner, M.D. 

Sitntoti 

, J. E. Eingsley 
. Henry Winsor 
. Daniel Haddock, Jr. 
. Stephen A. Caldwell 
. G. A. Wood 
. Amos R. Little 
. Lemuel Coffin 
. Samuel M. Felton 
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1881-84 . . 


. George F. Tyler 


1881-82 . . 


. Frank 8. Bond 


1881-18fl« . 


. N. Parker Bhortridge 


1881-82 . . 


. Prof. George F. Barker 


1883-94 . . 


. Richard A. Lewia 


1883-84 . . 


. Charles D. Reed 


1883-87 . . 


. George W. Smith 


1884-86 . . 


. Henry Lewis 


1884-92 . . 


. LncioB H. Warren 


1885 ... . 


. Hon. E. A. Rollins 


1886-1906. 


. John H. Converse 


1886-90 . . 


. Joseph P. Mnmford 


1886-1900-02 Harold Goodwin 


1886-88 . . 


. Joseph W. Lewis 


1887-88 . . 


. H. W. Pitkin 


1889-93 . . 


. H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


1889-1903 . 


. Thomas E. Cornish 


1889-91 . . 


. Atwood Smith 


1880-91 . . 


. William B. Bement 


1891-95 . . 


. Eugene Delano 


1891-1902 . 


. Edward P. Borden 


1891-1900 . 


. W. D. Winsor 


1892 ... . 


. Edward L. Perkins 


1892-93 . . 


. P. P. Bowles 


1892 .... 


. J. R. Claghorn 


1898 ... . 


. Luther S. Bent 


1893-1902 . 


. John Sparhawk, Jr. 


1893-96 . . 


. E. Burgess Warren 


1894-1906 


. Dr. Herhert M. Howe 


1894-1900 . 


. Theodore Frothingham 


1895-190106 Bon. Charles Emory Smitb 


1895-98 . . 


. Lincoln Godfrey 


1896-1901 . 


. Charles A. Brinley 


1899-1906 . 


. Hon. James M. Beck 
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pm ant ytegetit jHtmherji of tl)e Counril 



1900-01 . 




19O106 . 


. Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


1901-06 . 


. George Mather Eandle 


1901-03 . 


. Joseph 0. Darlington 


1902-00 . 


. Roland G. Oartin, M.D. 


1902-06 . 


. Theodore N. Ely 


1802-06 . 


. Justus C. Btrawbridge 


1903-00 . 


. Clarence H. Clark 


1904-06 . 


. Alexander Mackaj-Bmith, S.T.D. 


1906 . . . 


. George Woodward, M.D. 
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¥ 

E. P. BoBDBs, Treaturer, in account with the New England 
Society of Pennsylvaaia. 

1904. Not. 1. To UlanGe cash tl,277.52 

1906. Nov. 1. To amount received from membera : 

laitiation fees 100.00 

Anmua dues 1,023.00 

life membership 100.00 

Philadelphia Trust, etc., interest . 34.71 

•2,533.23 

1905. Nov. 1. By paid sundry bills $1,022.30 

Loaned Monument Fund, per order 

CouncU 387.19 

Balance in Philadelphia Trust . . . 1,125.74 
«2,535.23 

E. P. BORDEN, 

Treamrtr. 
mimUlphia, JTcw. i, ms. 
B.K 

Audited December 28, 1905, and found correct 

THEODORE FROTHINGHAM, 
JOSEPH P. MUMPORD, 

Audil 
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E. P. BoBDBn, Trtamtrer, in accottnt with the New En^and 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

flonuinnit Juntr 

DB. 

1904. Not. 1. To baUnoe cash t3,186.62 

1905. Not. 1. To amooDt receiyed from sabecriptionB 1,940.00 

" " balance Diimer 

Fund, order Council 188.10 

To amount received Loan from Oeneral 

Fund, order Coundl 887.19 

To Philadelphia Trust Co., Interest . 12.26 

15,718.17 

OR. 

1904. Not. 13. By paid Augustus Saiat-Gaudena . .$8,000.00 
Dec 29. By " ■■ " . . 1,000.00 

1906. Jan. 12. By Iiuuranoe on Sutue 93.80 

Feb. and Mch. By Storage of Statue .20 

May 1. By Augustus Saint-GaudenB, balance . 1,000.00 
July 15. By Stephens, Cooper & Co., erecting 

temporary pedestal 290,00 

Sept. 28. By Chaa. A. Piatt, Architect, Hervicee 

connected with Monument .... 250.00 

By sundries at unveiling 69.37 

$5,713.17 

E. P. BORDEN, 

Treaturer. 
PMUtdelphia, Nov. 1, ISOS. 
E.E. 

Audited December 28, 1905, and found correct. 

THEODORE FROTHINGHAM, 
JOSEPH P. MUMFORD, 

AvdU QmmiUet. 

[14] 
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(Dbjectft of tl)e &odttQ 



CThe New England Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania was organized in i88x, for 
charily, good fellowship and the honoring of a 
worthy ancestry. 



Setme of iitembeteliip 



iDitiation Fee 9 5 00 

Annual Dues, after the first year 3 00 

Life Membership .... 60 00 

Payable after election. 

C Anj male person, over eighteen years of age, native, 
or a descendant of a native of any New England State, 
of good moral character, is eligible to membership. 
C The widow or child of a member, if in need of it, is 
entitled to five times as much as he may have paid in the 
Society. 

C The friends of a deceased member are requested to 
give the Secretary early information of the time and 
place of his birth and death, with brief incidents of bis 
life, for publication in our Annual Report. 
Address, 

JOSEPH P. MUMPORD, Secretary, 

328 Chestnut Street 
[161 
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THE STATUE OF -THE FrtGK/M- 
By Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
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BelPttatorp €jmises 

^L Following the brief ceremony of the unveiling on the 
South Plaza of the Public Buildings, the dedicatory 
exercises were held in the Bellevue-Stratford (Clover 
Club Boom) at three o'clock p. m. 

C The formal presentation, on behalf of the Society, by 
President Theodore Frothingham, and the acceptance on 
the part of the city by Director Shoyer, were supple- 
mented by a brief address by Hon. Chas. Emory Smith. 

^ Pbestdsnt Fkothinqham (in presenting the statue) 
addressed the official representative of the city aa 
follows: 

<I^ The New England Society of Pennsylvania has asked 
you to meet them this day for the purpose of presenting 
to the city a statue representing the worthy ancestry the 
Society honors; and I think it proper, in connection with 
this, to explain in a few words the origin and objects of 
this Society, and the reason for the gift. 

C I take it that all men, certainly all worthy of the 
name, have a natural, deep-rooted love for the land in 
which they and their fathers were born and bred, and 
no matter to whatever city or country they may by force 
of circumstances be transplanted, they have still a 
devoted, underlying love for that land, which cannot and 
should not be weakened or shaken. Surely all peoples 
and races have this feeling; possibly some, more highly 
favored than others, have it to a greater degree. I only 

[in 
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know how it is with a New Englander. To him the very 
name of New England is like sweet music, and " My 
country, 'tis of thee, sweet land of liberty," seems to 
take on a deeper significance and have a broader and 
truer meaning when applied to the hills and dales and 
pines and birches and rocks and streams of that region. 
And when he thinks of Standish and Bradford and Win- 
throp and Paul Kevere and John Hancock and the 
Adamses and Daniel Webster, and many others, he 
thrills at the thoughts which arise in him and silently 
determines to be worthy of his land and her traditions, 
and to prove himself a true and patriotic citizen of what- 
soever city or State has received him as one of her 
children. 

^ And so, Mr. Director, animated by some such senti- 
ments as these (though, I am sure, any of them could 
have expressed their feelings and ideas in much better 
and more appropriate language), the descendants of New 
Englanders living in this city in the year 1818 formed the 
first Association of which we have any certain knowl- 
edge, under the title of " The Sons of New England," its 
object being to extend the hand of kindness and charity 
to the sons or daughters of New England in sickness and 
distress, to promote good fellowship, and to aid in honor- 
ing a worthy ancestry. This Association held intermit- 
tent meetings and occasional annual festivals until, 
after a considerable lapse of any activity, in the year 
1881 a vigorous successor was formed under the name 
of "The New England Society of PennsylvaQia," its 
objects, in the words of its Constitution, being almost 
identical with those of the former Association, namely, 
charity, good fellowship and the honoring of a worthy 
ancestry, our annual festivals being held each year on 
[18] 
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the evening of Forefathers' Day, the annirersary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, at Plymouth, on Decem- 
ber 22d, 1620. As the Society grew older and stronger, 
year by year, in numbers and influence, a desire grad- 
ually grew amoDg the members to express in some out- 
ward and visible manner what the Society stands for and 
honors at its annual banquets; and in the year 1885 the 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, then Secretary of the 
Society, after a brilliant and patriotic address, offered 
the following resolution, which was unanimously car- 
ried: 

Reeolvetl, That it U the sense of the New Epgland Sodetjr of 
Peniuf iTama that at some future da; it will take meaa- 
orea toward the erection in Fairmount Park of a statue 
or memorial which shall serve the object, in the language 
of our OonatitutioD, of the honoring of a worthy an- 
cestry. 

^ Finally, after much earnest thought, it was decided, 
under the energetic and popular leadership of our last 
President, the Hon. James M. Beck, that the Society 
should present to the city of Philadelphia, the city of 
our adoption, a bronze statue of a Pilgrim, by that great 
artist, Augustus Saint-Oaudens, representing the 
worthy ancestry the Society honors. The reason the 
Society chose this subject can be readily explained. To 
the average New Englander the Pilgrim Fathers stand 
for everything that is great and good and worthy to be 
honored; and the story of how they left their mother 
country, how they suffered, how they labored, and what 
they accomplished, can never grow old or lose interest 
for him. As the inscription on the National Monument 
to the Forefathers, at Plymouth, reads, "Erected by a 
grateful people in remembrance of their labors, sacri- 
fices and sufferings for the cause of civil and religious 
liberty," so we, the descendants of those men, honoring 
[19] 
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our worthy ancestry, have erected thia statue fashioned 
by that great genius, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and as 
true and loyal citizens of this city of our adoption do 
herewith present to the city of Philadelphia this statue 
of the Pilgrim, representing that which we hold both 
dear and sacred, our worthy and honored ancestry. 
(Applause.) 

^ The statue was formally accepted, on behalf of the 
city of Philadelphia, by Hon. Frederick J. Shoyer, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Supplies. 

^ DiRECTOB Shoyer was enthusiastically greeted. He 
said: 

JIk. Pkesidekt and Memhebs op the New Eitolaiid So- 
ciety OF Penksylvania : I regret, exceedingly, as I know 
you do; that the Chief Magistrate of the city is not pres- 
ent to receive at your hands this magnificent memorial. 
In so far as I am able to do so, I enter heartily into the 
spirit of this occasion, though I may not so fittingly 
grace it as would his Honor if he were present. 

^ There is not much to which I can lay claim or title 
as a descendant of a New England ancestry, but I am 
not, however, deprived entirely of the right to be iden- 
tified with New Englanders, for while not a Yankee 
myself, I can claim to have a Yankee for a son. Mrs. 
Shoyer can boast of New England as her natal place, 
and thus by a circumlocution which may not be appre- 
ciated by you, but which is very clear to me, I feel that 
I have some part in the future of Yankee institutions. 
It was suggested to me by him who is responsible for my 
presence here that possibly the least I said the better; 
but, while fully concurring in the wisdom of that sug* 
[20] 
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gestion, I recognize that occasioQS such as the present, 
which recall to oar minds great men and noble attri- 
butes, make one wish to fittingly bespeak the sentiments, 
the impulses and the emotions which those occasions 
engender. It is not my province at this moment to 
attempt to gratify this desire, because I do not propose 
to trespass upon the time of the orator of the hour, and 
therefore I will only suggest one of many themes appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

C_ I happened to t>e one of the guests of the Mayor of 
this city in the escort to that great national relic, the 
Liberty Bell, upon its itinerary to the East. When, aa 
its custodians, we accompanied the bell, in its circuit 
through New England, to the old town of Plymouth, and 
brought it in contact with that great emblem of Puri- 
tanism, Plymouth Bock, there seemed to be in the event 
u peculiar fitness of things that made the sturdy old 
Puritan at once the companion of the PennsylTanian, 
and any difference in characteristics was forgotten for 
the time being in the memory of the achievements which 
those two venerated relics so gloriously emphasized. 
The visit naturally elicited many expressions of patriotic 
sentiment, and it was said, " It only remains, to make 
the exchange of comity complete, for the people of New 
England, some fine day, to bring down Old Plymouth 
Rock to the home of the Liberty Bell, that both may be 
seen, if only momentarily, side by side in Independence 
Hall." This suggestion has to-day been carried out in 
semblance, at least; for you, members of the New Eng- 
land-Pennsylvania Society, have uncovered in our midst, 
in forcible and accurate outline, a miniature Plymouth 
Rock upon which stands, in almost speaking reality, a 
son of Puritan and New England environment. In this 
[21] 
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later day, when we are apt to take things easier than did 
oar forefathers, that historic figure will be a reminder 
to the city of Philadelphia that there was a time when 
there were those who labored and did not lose, who fol* 
lowed speech by mighty deeds, and who wrought sac- 
cessfully along the lines that conscience dictated, in the 
fear of Almighty Qod. I say to yon, in all earnestness, 
that in giving to Philadelphia this splendid work of art, 
BO typical of the character it commemorates, and so cred- 
itable to its creator, you have reflected great credit upon 
youTselTes in that, in this great cosmopolitaD popula- 
tion, you are willing to have this statue stand as repre- 
senting the worthy ancestry which this Society honors. 

^ The city of Philadelphia, through myself as her rep- 
resentative, accepts this magnificent memorial; and I 
can assure you, I think, with the utmost confidence, that 
we shall jealously guard it and keep it safely, and that 
Plymouth Rock and Independence Hall shall hereafter 
have a closer, more certain and more triumphant signifi- 
cance in this City of Brotherly Love. (Long continued 
applause.) 

^ The Peesoent, in calling upon the Hon. Charles 
Emory Smith as the next speaker, said: Gentlemen, I 
hardly think it necessary to introduce to the New Eng- 
land Society of Pennsylvania a gentleman who was for 
several years Secretary and President of the Society. 
and who was the first to suggest the presentation of a 
memorial to the city of Philadelphia. 

41, Hox. CaARLEs Ehoby Smith responded, amid frequent 
outburats of applause, as follows: 
[22] 
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^ Mb. Pbesident and Gkntibmeh of the New Ekolanc 
Society: These exercises might properly be limited to 
the very appropriate address which has been made by 
yoor President, and to the exceedingly graceful response 
which has come from the representative of the city. My 
words shall be few. 

^ I congratulate the New England Society, and I no 
less congratulate the city of Philadelphia, upon the 
interesting event of to-day. The unveiling of this statue, 
and its transfer to the custody of the city, complete a 
loving and commendable work. In providing this monu- 
mental memorial you honor a worthy ancestry, and do 
equal honor to the city of your home. To the worthies 
that embellish and illuminate yonder Park, and yonder 
central City Hall Square, yon have now added a noble 
and heroic figure — heroic in proportions, heroic in sym- 
bolism, heroic in its larger significance. It comes from 
the hand of the foremost American sculptor, and to the 
collection of divinities already honored it adds an effigy 
which is as triumphant in art as it is glorious in its 
meaning and its spirit. 

^ It is fitting that this statue of the Pilgrim should 
have a conspicuous place of honor in the city of Philadel- 
phia. The American people are a composite people. We 
nnite and blend the best strains of varied blood; we have 
the strength of diversity in unity; we honor all of the 
elements which enter Into the glorious fusion which 
makes the distinctive American type; and here in Phila- 
delphia, which is the historic city of the nation, here 
where the Bepnblic was founded, here where the union 
of the composite forces was effected in a common love of 
liberty and a common national aspiration, it is appro- 
[23] 
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priate that the different fibers which make ap the warp 
and woof of American nationalil^, should be commemo- 
rated. In this national Valhalla I would be glad to see 
riBing a statue which shonld typify the ardent, eager, 
courageous cavalier with his warm blood, his courtly 
accomplishments and his dashing spirit; I would be glad 
to see a statue which should typify the calm, sedate, 
phlegmatic Teuton, with his sobriety of mien and his 
patient strength of purpose; I would be glad to see a 
statue of the earnest, sincere, intrepid Huguenot, with 
his depth of conviction and his sturdiness of character, 
and one of the fiery, glowing, imaginative Celt, with his 
impassioned zeal and his unquenchable fervor. Such a 
collection surrounding the great statue of William Penn, 
which symbolizes the Quaker and looks out from its 
lofty pedestal over the city of his founding, would illus- 
trate the elements of our nationality, " distinct as the 
billows, yet one as the sea." 

^ You have done your part in contributing to the city 
this splendid statue of the Puritan, who landed on 
Plymouth Rock, and from that original source poured 
forth a stream of moral and intellectual power which 
has developed and enriched a continent. It is a noble 
figure. How proud we all were, this afternoon, as we 
looked upon it after it was unveiled — how proud of our 
ancestry which it commemorates — ^how proud of the 
influences which it expresses! It symbolizes conscience, 
and a high resolve, unfaltering love of liberty and 
unswerving devotion to law. It carries a perennial les- 
son of duty, of fidelity and of individual consecration. 

C We already have in our city and its beautiful park 
the statues of great leaders — ^Washington, Franklin (the 
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generous gift of a public-spirited member of this So- 
ciety), LiDcoln and Grant — heroic leaders that typifj a 
great race. Yoa hare now added a racial figure that 
typifies great men; a figure that expresses and idealizes 
the moral and mental attributes of the immortal fore- 
fathers who on the stern and rock-bound coast of Kew 
England planted the seeds of liberty which have ripened 
into an immeasurable harvest of greatness. Let it stand 
forever as the perpetual monument of a great principle, 
a glorious ancestry and a priceless heritage. (Applause.) 



fl_ The President: Gentlemen, I regret very much to 
have to state that Mr. Beck has found it impossible to 
be here. He has written these few lines to Mr. Mnmford, 
from Boston: "Dear Mr. Mumford: Only an imperative 
professional engagement keeps me from being with you 
and the Society to-morrow. Will you please present my 
congratulations to my fellow members on a worthy 
project worthily carried out? Yours sincerely, James M. 
Beck." 

<L Gentlemen, genius is always modest, we are told. 
Otherwise I would call upon Mr. Saint-Gaudens for a 
few remarks. When I wrote to him and asked him if 
he would be present on this occasion, he replied: " If I 
am well 1 shall be happy to be at the unveiling, but you 
will excuse me if I have to make one condition, and that 
is that I shall not be called upon to speak. There will be 
others far more capable of doing that than I. It is their 
day and the Pilgrims' day; I have said ray say in the 
bronze. Sincerely yours, Augustus Saint-Gaudens." 
(Applause.) 
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^ At this point the fonnal exerciaes terminated and a 
period of social interconrBe followed, dnring which 
refreshments were served. 
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"SfAVFLOlV^ER" COMMEMORATIVE STONE AND TABLET. 
On the Barbican, IHymouth, England. 
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Ctoentp^ Jtftj) annual Meeting 



01 The Twenty-fifth Annaal Meeting of the New Eng- 
land Bocietj of PennBylvania was held on December 
11th, 1905, at the BelleTae-Stratford. 
^ President Prothingham in the chair. The minutes of 
the last annual meeting were approved without read- 
ing, they having been printed in the Tear Book for 1904 
and distributed to the members. 

^ The Treasurer's report, and also the report of the 
Monument Fund, were read and referred to the Council 
for audit and publication (see pp. 13 and 14 of this book). 
4L The proceedings of Council were presented and filed. 
<L -A-t the meeting of November 4th the Council invited 
the Chaplain to preach before the Society in his church, 
the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, on the evening of 
December 17th next. Dr. Eckels has kindly consented, 
and will speak at that time on " Our Inherited Ideals." 
C On the 29th of April the statue of " The Pilgrim," 
which had been erected upon a temporary location on 
the Booth Plaza of the City Hall, was unveiled in the 
presence of Mr. Saint-Qaudens, the sculptor, and of a 
large number of the members of the Society. 
41, Following the unveiling a reception was held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. President Frothingham presented 
the statue to the city of Philadelphia, and formal accept- 
ance on behalf of the city was made by Hon. Frederick J. 
Shoyer, Director of the Department of Supplies, repre- 
senting Mayor Weaver, who was out of the city. 
[27] 
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<L Hon. Charles Emory Smith followed Mr. Shoyer. 

C The full proceedings of the day are published in this 
Year Book (see page 17, and subsequent pages). 

^ During the year the Society has suCFered the loss by 
death of the members named herewith: 

Jay Cooke 

Capt. J. W. Shaekford 

Silas Aldrich 

Edward Shippen 

Payette E. Plumb 

Horatio B. Hackett 

A. H. Stillwell 

John Tenney 

^ Present membership, 404, 

C Following report of Council the President appointed 
Justus C. Strawbridge, Waldo M. Claflin, Atwood 
Smith, Frank D. La Lanne and Louis S. Fiske a com- 
mittee to present nominations for officers aod directors 
to serve the ensuing year. 

^Pending the report of the Committee the meeting 
accepted the resignation of Charles E. Bushnell, who has 
removed to New York, and on favorable recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Admissions 

John Stuart White 

Oscar G. Berry 

Charles H. Crowell 

Bev. Jas. Avery Worden 

Lincoln K. Passmore 

ThoB. W. Synnott 

Henry S. Moore 
were elected members. 
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C The President presented the appeal of the Paul 
Revere Memorial Association, asking for aid in purchas- 
ing the old home of Paul Bevere, in North Square, Bos- 
ton, and on motion of Mr. Converse the Society approved 
of an appropriation of f250 for this purpose, conditioned 
on the entire amount sought for — f20,000 — being 
secured. 

(L The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 
President. — Theodore Prothingham. 

rio-Presid,nls.- I ir"" "^ 'l^"'"«*°°> 
) Thomas E. Cornish. 

Treasurer. — Edward P. Borden. 

Secretary. — Joseph P. Mumford. 

Chaplain, — Mervin J. Eckels, D.D. 

Physician. — Charles P. Turner, M.D. 

Directors to serve three years: 

Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 
Herbert M. Howe, M.S. 
Clarence H. Clark 
George Woodward, M,D. 

^ The report was accepted, and, on motion, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast one ballot for the ticket 
nominated. On announcement of the ballot the gentle- 
men named were declared elected. 

C The Entertainment Committee reported on the 
arrangements made at the Bellevne-Stratford for the 
Festival on the 22d inst. 
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^ On motioD of Mr. Bichard A. Lewis the following was 
adopted; 

Retolved, That the price of boxes for ladies be fixed at Ten 
Dollojn each, and that the price of dinner seats be Seven 
Dollars each; the allottment of more than one seat to 
each member be at the discretton of the Entertainment 
Oommittee. 

^ On motion of Dr. Dana the thanks of the Society were 
tendered to the Bellevue-Stratford for the uee of the Red 
Room for this meeting. 
Adjourned. 

JOSEPH P. MUMFORD, Sec'y. 
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Sr. BOTOLPH'S CHURCH. BOSTON. ENGLAND, 
Locally Known as "The Sftm^." 
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#ur ^nijrrtteli Steals 



" Think not to say within yourflelvea. We have Abra- 
ham to oar Father." — Matt. 3 ; 9. 

Sermon preached before the New England Society of Fenn- 
sylvania in the Arch Street PieabTteTun Church, Ei^t«enth 
and Arch Streeta, on Sunday, December 17tb, 1906, by the 
Chaplain of the Society, Rev. Merrin J. EckeU, D.D. 

^ There is a mantfeat disposition on the part of the peo- 
pie of our day to trace their ancestry, to efltabliBh their 
claim to be recognized as the lineal descendants of those 
who played some conspicuous part in the history of the 
past 

4L In tliis respect the Hebrews hare the advantage of us 
all. They recently celebrated the Landing of their Fore- 
fathers in America. That was a late chapter in their 
history. 

C The true glory of every Jew is that he has Abraham 
as his father. That there are advantages in being able 
to trace back one's connection with good and great men 
is evident. Pride of race, of family, may inspire a man 
to earnest endeavor so to live that his ancestors need 
not blush for him. But that this sort of thing may work 
evil rather than good is also evident. John Baptist came 
before Jesus to prepare men to receive Him and His Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom. 

C The requirement laid upon all men was that they 
should " repent and bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance," in order that Jesus, the coming King, might 
receive them as citizens of the Kingdom of God. These 
men of Jndea were slow to kneel as penitents confessing 
their need of mercy and grace. They felt, somehow, that 
they should be admitted to the kingdom as a sort of 
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exempt clasg, on the ground that they could trace their 
lineage back to Abraham, their forefather, the " Pilgrim 
Father " of Palestine. 

C John Baptist sternly refnaes to accept these creden- 
tials as sufficient, and warns them in the words of our 
text, " Think not to say within yourselves, we have Abra- 
ham to our Father." 

C Note I. Oor Ground of Glorying as members of the 
New England Society. 

C This service is preliminary to our annual celebration 
(on the evening of December 22) of the Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers on the shores of America, at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

C We appear here as representatives of that large class 
of men and women, scattered over the world, who 
proudly claim as their fathers that class of early Ameri- 
can colonists sometimes spoken of as " The Pilgrims " 
and sometimes as the " Puritans." 
41. Not all of ns can claim to be descendants of the Pil- 
grims. Some of us may not care to be classed as the 
descendants of the Puritans. We are constantly re- 
minded that we confound the two classes. The Pilgrims 
are commonly extolled as an historic, heroic band, who 
left their native land in search of liberty. The Puritans 
are frequently characterized as a brood of religions mal- 
contents, sour-spirited, stern, uncharitable, keepers of 
the conscience of other people, who (when they came into 
power in England and America) became persecntora of 
all who would not adopt their creed or manner of life. 
C One of our speakers at the Annual Banquet last year 
complimented us and our Puritan ancestry by saying, 
" I never liked them. They were a hard lot." 
C This is not designed as an historical discourse. But, 
whether we like them or not, I remind you tliat all our 
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Kew England anceEitors were PuritanB aa to their re* 
ligion — got their name, in those days of degenerate 
English society, as the loTers of the things which were 
honest, jnst, pure and good. Not all the Puritans of 
England became Pilgrims; but the Pilgrims were Puri- 
tans before they left their native land; they became Pil- 
grims because they were Puritans. 
^ Their story is " an oft-told " tale. Perhaps nowhere 
better told, or more briefly, than by one who was a Phila- 
delphia boy (William Elliot Griffls), in his book, "The 
Pilgrims in Their Three Homes." Their " three homes " 
(it may be necessary to say to some here not New Eng- 
enders) were (1), in their native land (in the eastern 
shires of England, with Bcrooby as their center); (2), in 
Holland (Amsterdam and Leyden), where they lived for 
thirteen years as a colony of exiles for conscience' sake, 
and, (3), in America. 

^ It is well to know that among those English Puritans 
who turned Pilgrims and became settlers at Plymouth, 
Mass., there were not many great ones — not many 
mighty ones; most of them were plain, poor, common 
people, though some of their leaders were well-con- 
nected, well-bred, educated Englishmen. 
^ If we are proud to say, " We have these Puritan, Pil- 
grim Fathers as our Fathers," it must be because we 
admire their character, their ideals and achievements. 

41, II. Our Inherited Ideals. 

^ The distinguishing characteristics of our Pilgrim 
Fathers were. Piety, Patriotism, Heroism. 
<L During the past year the sons of New England (in 
this State) donated to this city a statue of a Pilgrim 
Father. If you will stand before that figure in bronze 
(located temporarily on the south side of our City Hall), 
and study it, you will observe three things: (1) that the 
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feet of the Pilgrim are firmly set upon a rock; {2) that in 
his hand be holds a book resting over bis heart; (3) that 
bis (ace (when be sball be permanently located) shall be 
set toward the east, in the direction of the rising son. 
4t That rock represents the firm foundation of faith in 
the Living Ood. That book is the Bible, which contains 
what be regarded as the revealed will of Ood. That face 
uplifted to the east represents the Pilgrim's hope con- 
cerning the future — " the things unseen as yet." 
4[. In his noble conception, the distinguished artist has 
embodied what all history testifies to as the distingnlsb- 
ing characteristics of our Pilgrim Fathers. 

C A. His Piety. 

C The Pilgrim was a godly man, a man of religion. He 
believed in God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth. He believed in the supernatural. He be- 
lieved in the QoA, who has made Himself known to men, 
the God of the Old Testament as well as of the New, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, a God who makes and 
keeps covenant with men. He believed that man's chief 
end is to glorify God by being God-like. He accepted it 
aa his supreme obligation " to fear God and keep His 
commandments." 

^L The Puritan's " fear of God " included the proper 
worship of God. His conception of the proper mode of 
worshiping God was derived from the Bible. These 
Puritan forefathers of ours were first known in England 
as " Bible Beaders." The religion which inspired them 
was founded upon that Book which our Pilgrim in bronze 
holds in his hand, the Book whose teachings they revered 
and followed. Because they would not accept as a sub- 
stitute for this Book, as a directory of worship, any other 
book (not even the idolized English Prayer-book), they 
became " Pilgrims." 
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^ The Pilgrim was by birth an Englishman, with all the 
Englishman's love for the English tongue, the English 
soil and English institntions. He was not by nature an 
adventurer. 

C In leaving his native land he was not moved by the 
motives that ordinarily compel men to emigrate, such 
as the pressure of poverty, or the desire to better their 
condition. 

41, Bradford, one of their leaders, who, himself, had 
everything to lose, says, "Being thus constrained to leave 
their native country, their lands, their livings, and all 
their friends, was thought marvelous by many; bnt to 
go into a country which they knew not, but by bear-say, 
where they must learn a new language, and get their 
livings, they knew not how, . . . was by many thought 
an adventure almost desperate, and a misery worse than 
death." " But," he adds, " these things did not dismay 
them, for their desires were set on the ways of God, and 
to enjoy His ordinances. They rested on His Providence. 
They knew whom they had believed." 
4^ This is always what makes men " men of religion." 
Their desires are set on the ways of Ood. 
^ " Our Pilgrim Fathers " {as another has said), " In- 
vented the science of emigration," as, we may say, our 
first missionaries invented the " Science of Voluntary 
Exile," because their desires were set on the ways of 
God. 

^ For this reason the Puritans became Pilgrims; they 
left their homes in England and became exiles " for 
conscience' sake " in Holland. 

Q^ B. His Patriotism. 

<I_ The fact that the Pilgrim Father left his native land 

to become a Pilgrim, and a sojourner In other lands, does 

not prove that he lacked patriotism. It only proves that 
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hiB loyalty to God and his conscience (which he regarded 
as the voice of God), and his love for righteonsness, were 
stronger than his love of native land. 

^ The aroaaing of the Puritan conscience was the 
result of his study of the Bible. His one great pasaion 
was to know the will of God, the commandments of God, 
that he might observe and do them. He read his Bible 
morning, noon and night, as his descendants (in this city 
during the recent " Campaign of Conscience ") read the 
newspapers, that he might be Informed as to bis duty. 

^ This Furitao conscience is much condemned and ridi- 
caled in our day. Men do not like the Puritan, because, 
they say, " he claimed to be the keeper of other men's 
coDsciences." 

C But his motive, even in this, cannot be impugned. He 
wished, by application of the teachings of the Bible, to 
establish the Kingdom of God upon earth. Therefore 
he contended that all men owed it to God, their King, to 
know and do His will. It is the testimony of a French- 
man (Taine) that " this Puritan conscience " (that is, 
this Bible conscience, a little later in England), " en- 
throned purity on the domestic hearth, truth in the 
tribunal, honesty in the counting house, Industry in the 
workshop, and a determination to do all things accord- 
ing to the requirements of religion." 

^ As this conscience made fighting men of the Puritans 
of the time of Cromwell, so it made exiles of our Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

C They left Holland after they had been welcomed and 
well established there to seek another country, for two 
reasons: 

C (1) Though the Dutch authorities testified at their 

leaving Leyden, "These English have lived among us 
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these twelve years, and yet we ncTcr had any suit or 
accusation come against any of them," yet they felt con- 
strained again to move on, partly because their children, 
growing up among those who were lovers of pleasures 
which seemed to them contrary to God's Word, were 
beginning to imbibe the manners prevailing around 
them. 

C But (2) as the records show — they were moved by a 
patriotic regard to the country which had persecuted 
them and driven them forth. They were proud of the 
name of Englishmen, and truly feared that their children 
should become absorbed among a nation of foreigners. 
Humbly they petitioned their King, who had treated 
them contemptuously and cruelly, that they might be 
allowed to emigrate to some remote and unpossessed 
part of his dominion, where they might lay the founda- 
tion of a state, and where they might live as loyal Eng- 
lish subjects. It was in a spirit both of piety and 
patriotism that the Pilgrim Fathers came to America. 

^ G. His Heroism. 

^ The Pilgrim Father, from first to last, was a man of 
heroic spirit. He endured hardness and endured it 
patiently and hopefully. He exhibited this spirit during 
the days of bis persecution in England, — when he de- 
parts from England, surrendering his living and his prop- 
erty, his people and his country. During the first years 
in Holland, when life was a struggle for existence; when 
he departed from Leyden, " that goodly and pleasant 
city which had been their resting place near twelve 
years "; when he fought for a foothold on the inhospita- 
ble shores of New England, where " he made exile toler- 
able, defended himself against the Indian, fertilized the 
desert, established civil law, founded a church, and, — 
on the Bible as a basis, — built up a new state." 
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41, The Pilgrim was heroic because he was hopeful. He 
was hopeful because he had a great faith in Grod. The 
Bible, the Book of Hope, the Book which makes men 
optimists, the Book which our Pilgrim in bronze holds to 
bis heart, strengthened his heart while he looked, " not 
at the things which are seen, bnt at the things which are 
not seen." Twice he hopefully embarked and sailed 
toward an nnseen country. He set his face steadfastly 
toward the future; he looked for the dawning of a better 
day. Obstacles could not diacoorage him; for he believed 
Qod was with him, and he said to himself, " If Q-od be 
for us, who can be against us? " 

^ Application. — Sons of New England sires, there is 
little time to make application of these truths presented. 
Certain things are evident. 

<L (1)- These were the ideals of onr Forefathers. 

C (2). Becalling and paraphrasing our text, let us say, 
" Think not that it will make you great and good, worthy 
citizens of this Eepublic, to be able to say, ' The great 
and good Pilgrim Fathers, who founded the state, in the 
New World, were our Forefathers, therefore we are 
worthy of special honor.' " 

C (3)- If the sons of New England have any special rea- 
son to be proud of their Forefathers, it was not because 
they were men eminent for their wealth or culture (the 
things most admired and coveted to-day), but because 
they were (as I have shown) men of religion, who be- 
lieved in and feared God; righteous men who be- 
lieved in " the Book " and lived by it; patriotic men, who 
loved their country; good citizens, to whom the dnty of 
citizenship was a second religion; lovers of liberty, who 
accepted liberty with its responsibilities; heroic men, 
who would suffer for conscience' sake. 
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^L (4)- I' it is worth while to be prond of onr Fore- 
fathers it is worth while to emulate their virtues, for, as 
Chief Justice Brewer baa reminded us, "we are un- 
worthy to be called the children of the Pilgrims unlesB 
we live up to their lofty purposes." 
C (5). The times and emergencies call for a revival of 
Pilgrim ideals and of the Pilgrim spirit. The Sons of 
New England should be the first to respond to this 
demand, here in Philadelphia, everywhere in this land of 
liberty. 

^ (6). It is a matter for gratification and thankfulness 
to Qod, that our " Pilgrim in Bronze " is not the only 
Puritan who has been seen and whose influence has been 
felt about onr City Hall this year. The very sight of him, 
and of the Book which rests in his hand and over his 
heart, seem to have aroused, in rnlers and citizens, the 
old Bible conscience, and the love of liberty, and what- 
soever things are honest, and just, and pure, and good. 
^ Let us thank God and take courage. Let us dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to the ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
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TO NEW ENGLAND 

Where Hubbard Squash and Huckleberries 
tfrow to powerful size; 

And everything is orthodox from preachers 
down to tnes- 
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41, The New England Society of PennaylTania held its 
twenty-fifth annual celebration of Forefathers' Day last 
night in the ball room of the Bellevne-Stratford. The 
anniversary was the 285th of the landing of the Pilgrims 
on Plymouth Rock. The attendance of members and 
guests numbered about three hundred, and was repre- 
sentatlTe of present-day Philadelphians and Pennaylva- 
nlans of New England birth. 

^ Simplicity and seasonableness marked the menu with 
a reasonable quantity of what might be called " local 
color." The matter of the lobster was of Maine, although 
the manner was of Newburgh. The turkey was marked 
" Vermont," but they went all the way to Virginia for 
the ham. There were Boston baked beans, Connecticut 
quail, doughnuts, and, that one dish might be typical of 
all the New England States, the Puritan-Yankee confec- 
tion of squash pie. 

41, The table decorations included stuffed and mounted 
turkeys in full plumage and unhnsked ears of corn. The 
stage was masked by a small forest of firs, lighted with 
tiny electric bulbs in colors. Holly and Christmas trees 
and greenery were in abundance, and back of the speak- 
ers' table was a great bank of greens, relieved with elec- 
tric lights and topped by electric bulbs showing " 1620 — 
The New England Society— 1905." 

41. The Menu bore on its cover an engraved reproduction 
of the statue of the Pilgrim on the south plaza of City 
Hall. The pages contained photographs of English 
localities familiar to the early Puritans. 
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<@rate 36tfon i^eat 

^T UlcMclt be Cl)|| JSamt, O Lord God, who art exalted above 

^^ all blessing and praise. 

C S^on bibst (CoDtnant wf'/A our Fathers, saying: "Behold, 1 

am with thee and will keep thee in the way that thou goest." 

C 0ol> of our JoUten. Thou art our God, Thou wilt be ow guide 

even unto death. 

C tOe C^ank 9ittu/or our portion of good things ; our goodly 

and pleasant land; this feast of fat things; this fellowship one 

with another. 

41, Alake 9a, we humbly pray, worthy of our inheritance. 

C 4(1)) fie to hold forth that which is good. 

C Vies* fia, we beseech Thee, Lord, in this our Annua* 

Assembly, and may we eat and give God thanks through Jesus 

Christ Our Lord. 

Slmen. 
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PS/SOJV VNDEn THE TOWN HALL IN BOSTON. ENGLAND. 
Where tiu PitrHmts Wert Imprisoned Before SaiiiMg for America. 

The kitchens were beyond, and the fine food for the 

Slate dinners was carried past the ceils 

of the hungry Puritans. 
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Pil^m Fare 
MDCCCCV 

Cottdts 



Strained Gumbo 



Maine Lobster, Newbury 



Vermont Turkey >nr^nia Ham 

Crubwry J*ny QUt Appit Saocs 



Boston Baked Beans, Brown Bread 



QUITE ORTHODOX 

Connecticut Quail 

Head Lettuce Salad 

Squash Pie Ices Doughnuts 



Fruits Coffee 

Tobacco 
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Ye New Edition of 

Ve New Ea^ land Primer 



A taste for pie 
and piety 



rlade our ioreisttAer ■ 
Oouno and free 



As runfl ttie gla/s 
MatiHlt^Jotkpa/s 



Letif 1\%v« ^ood clie«r 
vV Alio Awe fti>« k«i?« 



Itxe common pride 
of you and me 




Is ourNevr Eng- 
land Ance/-trec 



Wtien Adam Kad 
nis nunger stay'd 
Lpon tne Apple 
then he made 



Ihe earlie/t 
after dimier T^eecn 
And so tney say 
it was A peach 
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C'nie members and guests were seated as shown by 
diagrams following : 

ytesibtnt'0 EafiU 



Theodore Frothingham. 



Hon. Alfred H emeu way, 
Hon. James M. Beck, 
Francis A, Lewis, 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 
Hon. John Weaver, 
Rev. Dr. Mervin J. Eckels 
Rev. David M. Steele, 
Colonel Sheldon Potter, 
Wm. Bayard Hale, 
Joseph P. Mumford 



Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D , 

John H. Converse, 

William A. Glasgow, Jr., 

Rev. S. W. Dana, D.D., 

Hon. William Potter, 

N. Parker Shortridge, 

Bishop Whitaker, 

Charles C. Harrison, 

Rev. C. A. Dickey, D.D., 

Hon. Frederick J. Shoyer. 
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Thomas E. Cornish. 



George G. Bassett, 

Alfred L. Ward, 

W. Warren Shaw, 

Prof. John S. White, 

H. M. Lewis, 

F. S. Feraille, 

Raymond S. Qark, 

Charles T. Fon, 

Julius A. Bailey, 

William B. Bratton, 

Clement Weaver, 

Charles E. Clark, 

H. M. Rolin, 

J. M. Reeves, 

Rev. Charles R. Erdman, D.D. 

Thomas L. Hodge, 

Lewis A. Riley, 

George N. Reynolds, 

George C. Hetiel, 

John J. Collier, 

Dr. F. F. Long, 

H. F. Kenney, 

Ellicott Fisher, 

Charles Chauncey, 

H. E. Taylor. 

George A, French, 

Carl G. Lorenz, 

Dr. Charles W. Houghton, 



John G. Carruth, 
Dr. W. E. Ashton, 
Theodore N. Spencer, 
Austin S. Horn, 
Wm. R. Lyman, 
John Kisterboch, 
Edwin Hagert, 
Josiah Kisterboch, Jr., 
Joel Cook, 
H. C. Atkinson, 
Charles A. Buch, 
Frederick H. Treat, 
Clarence P. King, 
Harry K. Mulford, 
Rev. Carlos T. Chester, 
Charles L. Nichols, 
William D. Kelly, 
Hon. H. M. McClure, 
Frederick Shaw, 
Gregory C. Kelley, 
George H. Cliff, 
E. Stanley Richardson, 
A. P. Richardson, 
T. N. Richardson, 
Thomas D. Richardson, 
Edgar H. Mamford, 
Edward W. Mumford. 
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EtLhlt » 



Justus C. 
Edwin S. Stuart, 
Francis B. Reeves, 
Henry Tatnall. 
Asa S. Wing, 
Howard Comfort, 
W. J. Strawbridge, 
George S. Strawbridge, 
F. R. Strawbridge, 
William B. Riley, 
Waldo M. Cafiin, 
Samuel H. Cramp, 
Harry- G. Clay, 
George E. Shaw, 
C N. Weygandt, 
Caleb J. Milne, Jr., 
David Milne, 
Francis F. Milne, 
Caleb J. Milne, 
Chester N. Farr, Jr., 
Francis A. Howard, 
Robert P. Hooper, 
Peter Boyd, 
George H. Hill, 
Samuel Bell, Jr., 
John A. McDowell, 
Dr. Walter E. Rahte, 
John W. Converse, 
Warren P. Thorpe, 
Merle Middleton, 
William L. Austin, 
S. M. Vauclain, 



Strawbridge. 

John C. Winston, 
Isaac Sharpless, 
Wm. W. Justice, 
Richard Campion, 
Henry M. Steel, 
Edward N. Wright. Jr., 
Harry S. Grove, Jr., 
F. Butler Reeves, 
Henry M. Hoxie, 
F. H. Strawbridge, 
F. H. Futrell, 
J. D. Watkins, 
Dr. John L. Bromley, 
Charles L. Brojvn, 
John H, Bromley, 
John A. S. Brown, 
George K. Breintnall, 
George F. Schilling, 
Adolph Gosling, 
A. G. Hetherington, 
Dr. H. C. Boenning, 
George P. Morgan, 
W. R. Helme. 
Henry M. Watts, 
Joseph F. Bunting, 
Charles D. Barney, 
Charles P. LaLanne, 
Frank D. LaLanne, 
William R. Tucker, 
Dr. Herbert M. Howe, 
Arthur L. Howe. 
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Joseph G. 
Lincoln Godfrey, 
Samuel Rea, 
Col. R. Dale Benson, 
Charles E. Pugh, 
Allen Evans, 
Morris Oothier, 
Herbert S. Darlington, 
Walter Clothier, 
Isaac Clothier, 
Frederick L. Bailey, 
Lawrence McCorniick, 
Josiah Monroe, 
Horace A. Doan, 
Joseph T. Richards, 
Frank R. Tobey, 
George Cuthb'ert Gillespie, 
Charles A. Converse, 
Edward P. Borden, 
J. Jacob Mohr, 
H. L. Haldeman, 
E. Shirley Borden, 
Walter G. Lewis, 
Richard A. Lewis, 
Henry A. Levris, 
W. L. Brown, 
W. A. P. Davis, 
C. H. Brush, 
Dr. Charles P. Turner, 
J, B. Kremer, 



Darlington. 

Atwood Smith, 

E, T. Stoteshury, 

George H. McFadden, 

Charles E. Mather. 

Henry S. Grove, 

John B. Thayer, Jr., 

William W. Porter, 

Henry B. Thompson, 

Robert B. Lippincott, 

Lincoln K. Passmore, 

Harry BIynn, 

Joseph B. Hutchinson, 

L. L. Rue, 

Hon. Edward C. Stokes, 

Walter H. Bacon, 

George Wood, 

John K. Strubing, 

E. G. Turner, 

Joseph H. Brazier, 

H. fiertol Brazier, 

Charles A. Brinley, 

A. Howard Merritt, 

Dr. Charles Hermon Thomas, 

Paul K. M. Thomas, 

Dr. Alfred R. AUen. 

Isaac R. Davis, 

Rev. Louis F. Benson, 

Dr. J. N. Mitchell, 

E. Burgess Warren. 
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Theodore H. 
Samuel T. Bodine, 
WalUce W. Atterbury, 
David E. Williama, 
Edgar C. Felton, 
Walton Qarke, 
Paul Thompson, 
L. Morris Lillie, 
Stedman Bent, 
R P. Bauffh, 
C Barrows, 
John B. Clement, 
George M. Randle, 
Warren B. BUke, 
Barton F. Blake, 
John H. Gay, 
Harry G. Barnes, 
H. Warren K. Hale, 
Henry S. Hale. 
J. Warren Hale, 
Francis Von A. Cabeen, 
Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 
George B. Bonnell, 
Dr. George Woodward, 
Samuel F. Houston, 
William Brooke Rawle, 
Louis S. Fiske, 
Rev. Wayland Hoyt, 
Dr. H. Phillips, 
Dr. John B. Chapin, 
Dr. C. B. Williams, 



By. 
Daniel S. Ncwhall, 
Winthrop Sargent, 
Victor Merman, 
Morris Earle, 
Lewis Lillie, 
Frank Tenny, 
Lewis C. Lillie, 
Edward G. Sanger, 
Thomas W. SinnotI, 
Henry D. Moore, 
L. O. Smith, 
J. M. Steere, 
C. B. Crowell, 

A, F, Thomson, 
John W. WhitHer, 
Morris Williams, 
C. W. Scott, 
Henry E. Jackson, 

E. T. Scott, 

F. L. Basset^ 
F. W. Faires, 
Frank W. Wigton, 

B. M. Faires, 
William Goodrich, 
Amos Wakelin, 
George A. Bigelow, 
Harold Goodwin, 
Rev. James A. Worden, 
Rev. Charles Wood, D.D., 
Dr. De Forest Wiltiard 
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Cable ff 



Dr. Roland G. 
Dr. James B. Walker, 
Adolpo Trauwitz, 
Clarkson Qothier, 
Theodore Montgomery, 
Dr. James H. Closson, 
William P. James, 
Horace L. Young, 

E. W. Burt, 
H. S. Evans, 
A. L. Stout. 
Shepley W. Evans, 
Rev. C. £. Bronson, 
Charles T. Evans, 
Nelson F. Evans, 

J. Clifford Wilson, 
J. Warren Hutchins, 
T. Chester Walbridge, 
Dr. D. N. McQuillen, 
Dr. Edwin T. Darby, 
Albert G. Bradford, 

F. W. Ayer. 
George J. Dungan, 
C B. Dungan, 



Curtin. 

A. F. Kelley. 

Dr. N. M. Miller, 

Dr. Louis J. Lautenbach, 

George E. Ma pes. 

Dr. M. B. Dwight, 

Job T, Pugh, 

Francis M. Holden, 

H. S. Furness, 

"The Press," 

"The Ledger." 

"The North American," 

" The Record," 

" The Inquirer." 

Dr. O. G. L. Lewis. 

Dr. M. B, Culver, 

Rev. L. L. Overman, 

William H. astte, 

Isaac Porter, Jr., 

Mills Whittlesey, 

Dr. George M. Marshall, 

Dr. James Ely Talley, 

Dr. Herman Allyn. 
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01 The PreBident of the Society, Mr. Theodore Frothing- 
ham, waa cordially greeted by the company upon his 
asBuming the duties of Toastmaster. Before taking np 
the list of toasts he said: 

^ Fellow Mehbess of thx Nbw Enolajid Soomrr or Pssn- 
STLTASiA ARD HonooED GuESTs: Another year has rolled 
by and we hare again met to renew old friendships, and, 
for this evening at least, laying aside the cares of busl- 
ness and politicB, and the multitude of stirring questions 
which go to make up our modern life, to reverently and 
affectionately recall the virtues and trials of those 
worthy men and women we take delight in honoring. 
Two hundred and eighty-flve years ago to-day our Pil- 
grim Fathers and Mothers disembarked from the good 
ship Mayflower, at Plymouth, Massachusetts, having 
sailed from Plymouth, England, on September 6th, in 
the year of our Lord 1620; and it is to keep green the 
memory of these ancestors of ours, and of others who 
followed later, that this Society was founded, holding its 
first meeting on the evening of Forefathers' Day, in the 
year 1881. This, therefore, is our twenty-fifth, or silver, 
anniversary; and being such, it was quite fitting that the 
Society should in some notable and dignified manner 
make itself outwardly manifest to the citizens of ttiia 
great C!ommoiiwealth with whom we have cast in our 
lot; and so, after due deliberation, we have raised our 
Ebenezer in our midst on the City Hall Square, in the 
form of a bronze Pilgrim, fashioned by the great Saint- 
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Gandens, and all who rnn may read how the statue was 
presented to the city of Philadelphia by the New Eng- 
land Society of Pennsylvania, in the year 1905. For a 
time after the pedestal was erected and our Pilgrim set 
in place the inscription was lacking, owing to some delay 
of the contractor, and there was mnch donbt expressed 
by the passing multitudes as to whom the statue repre- 
sented. Various local statesmen were, I underBtaud, 
from time to time suggested, though the Bible under his 
arm seemed to cause a certain doubt; bat at last some 
one solved the question, and wrote in bold, black letters, 
just under the bronze, " The Old Boy." This solotlon 
seemed eminently satisfactory to all, and "The Old Boy" 
he remained until the proper inscription was cut. 

41, By a rather amusing coincidence, twenty-flre years 
ago last Thanksgiving Day, on the program of one of 
the theaters of this city, a short poem was printed bear- 
ing upon our Puritan ancestors and their descendants. 
"Whether the formation of our Society at that time 
inspired the poem, or the poem inspired our Society, I 
do not know, but as it has been handed to me by one of 
our members, who vouches for the wording, I will read 
it to you: 

" Two centuries and a lialf ago, 

There trudged to work with shouldered hoe, 

A woman, tanned and worn and rough, — with pluck of Puri- 
tanic stuff; 

Eight luat^ childTcn tagged behind, hatleiia, ahoeleM, uneas- 
fined, 

And happy as the birds that fiew around them. 

Naught of books they knew, save one they read &t twili^t 

Brought with them in the old Mayflower. 

" A pretty lady, wan end white, in a hammock swinging ll^t, 
LanguiBhes, and in the shade devours rhyme and lemonade; 
Whfle by her side her lover sighs and gently fans away th« 

flies. 
She roumiurs, tis so nice that we are neither of new family 
But of old Puritanic atock— that landed upon Plymouth 

Rock." 
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^ Not long ago a lady of this city, of Quaker descent, to 
whom I had been explaining at some length the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the sons and daughters of New Eng- 
land, remarked that she also liked Boston, but when 
visiting there she sometimes heard bo much about the 
Pilgrims and Plymouth Rock she almost wished, instead 
of the Pilgrims landing npoa the rock the rock had 
landed upon the Pilgrims; and speaking of a lauding 
reminds me that William Penn landed on these shores 
two hundred and twenty-three years ago last Norember 
8th, and although I have no intention of bringing in poli- 
tics, or hurting any one's feelings, I think if he could 
have read the papers on the morning of November 8th 
of this 1905 he would have thought that his descendants 
were keeping up the good work and had just landed 
again — with both feet. 

41, Now, as we all know, although the Pilgrims finally 
disembarked on December 22d, and made Plymouth their 
permanent abiding place, their first actual lauding was 
made on November 13th, at Provineetown, near the end 
of the Cape, where, having been driven out of their 
course by stress of weather, they sought refuge, their 
original destination having been somewhere to the 
northern part of the Virginia Plantation. And whether 
it was that the women and children were so worn out by 
the long and perilous voyage, and must have rest and a 
change from the wretchedness incident to the crowded 
conditions, or, as has been hinted, the thirteenth being 
Monday, the Pilgrim Mothers decided then and there to 
land and start their housekeeping with wash-day, or 
whether the vessel was so strained by her stormy voyage 
it was not considered safe to continue at that season of 
the year, or whether, as I prefer to think, it was the 
direct hand of God pointing the way toward the fulfill- 
ment of a great end, there their sufferings from the sea 
ceased, and in the cabin of the Mayflower was drawn up 
[67] 
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aod signed, before they landed, that remarkable com- 
pact, the first known written constitntiOD in the history 
of the world, that stepping stone between Magna Cbarta 
and our own immortal Declaration. And how these men 
and women kept this compact daring the dreadfnl days 
to follow is as sad and noble a story as ever has been 
written, and here, Burronnded by all this beaaty and 
Inznry, it may be well for a moment to let our thoughts 
rnn back to those bleak days on that wild New England 
shore, and hear a few words from Governor William 
Bradford in his " History of the Plymouth Plantation *': 

^ " For it is recorded in Scripture as a mercie to ye 
Apostle and his shipwracked company, yt the barbarians 
shewed them no smale kindnes in refreshing them, but 
these savage barbarians when they mette with them (as 
will after appeare) were readier to fill their sids full of 
arrows than otherwise; Besides, what could they see but 
hideous and desolate wilderness full of wild beasts and 
wild men? What could now sustaine them but the 
spirite of Ood and his Qrace? " 

41, From such beginnings, through much tribulation, by 
successive steps, our country has risen to her present 
lofty place: from Plymouth Rock to Bunker Hill and 
Valley Forge; again upward, through blood and sorrow, 
to onr Martyr with words of Charity to all and bitter- 
ness to none on his dying lips; still upward, through 
many vicissitudes, to San Juan Hill and Cuba freed, ever 
seeking freedom. The past, at least, is secure, but what 
of the present? What are we doing to keep up these 
traditions and show honor to these worthy ancestors — 
what more than mere after-dinner patriotism? The 
times are seething and boiling with unrest and stern pro- 
test against unworthy conditions. Opportunities come 
to the hand of the one who seeks, and the shot fired by 
the embattled farmers, which sounded 'round the world, 
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finds its echo in the battle of tbe ballot of the present 
day: 

" A wnpoD comet down aa still 
Aa snow Bkkea f«U upon th« sod. 
But execute* a freeinan'a will 
Aa lightning doe* the will of Ood." 

41 As freemen, therefore, let ns see to it that we leave 
□nstained to our children our glorions inheritance, our 
noble country, wrought ont from the rough throngh the 
snfTerings and sacrifices and blood of th^ trae and the 
brave, this promised land, open to the oppressed of all 
nations, where Jew and Oeotile are alike welcome, and 
where all tears are wiped away. (Long-continued 
applause.) 

Cl)c Vtesibem of tlfc HniUi 0iaUs 

41, The Toastuastbb: Between the plain living which we 
have just enjoyed, and the high thinking which is to fol- 
low, it is our custom to propose a toast, to which I know 
yon will all respond with true enthusiasm. I ask you to 
fill your glasses, and, all standing, drink to the health, 
happiness and long life of Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of these United States. 

fL (Complying with the request, all present rose, and, 
after honoring the toast, joined with much spirit in sing- 
ing, to orchestral accompaniment, " My Country, 'Tis of 
Thee.") 

Cl)c IDoQ tD( CeUbvaU 

41, The ToASTUAflTEa: As Massachusetts is the State 
where our Pilgrim Fathers first landed, and is in a way 
the mother of all New England Societies, it is always 
with a peculiar pleasure we welcome to our banquet a 
representative who brings us greetings from that Com- 
monwealth; and we certainly may consider ourselves for- 
tunate in having as our guest to-night from the city of 
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Bostou an acknowledged leader, not only in his profes- 
sioD, bat in all that pertains to good citizenship in the 
Old Bay State. I have the great pleasnre of presenting 
to you the Hon. Alfred Hemenway, President of the Bar 
AssociatioQ of the city of Boston, who speaks to the 
toast, " The Day We Celebrate." 

UttfOMt hs iQon. ^Ifceh HemenmajS' VccBibtnt of ttit Sat 
!3laeonation of tl)e ttits of SoBton 

^ The distinguished guest was welcomed with much 
enthusiasm, and his interesting history of vital princi- 
ples of the common law was a valuable contribntion to 
the literature of the Society. When the applause which 
greeted him had subsided Mr. Hemenway said: 

^ I once heard James Russell Lowell — accomplished in 
all things — give a formula for the after-dinner speaker. 
It was simple. First, the exordium, in which you felici- 
tate yonr hearers; secondly, the anecdote; thirdly, the 
thought; and lastly, the peroration. 

C I should be churlish if I omitted the exordium, be- 
cause I deem it a high honor to sit with the descendants 
of the Pilgrims in this beautiful hall, at this sumptuous 
table, on this day we celebrate. Sir Christopher Wren, 
the architect of St. Paul's, lies buried beneath its dome. 
His resting place bears this legend: "If yon seek my 
monument, look around." So, if you would seek the 
monuments of the Pilgrims, look around. It is a beauti- 
ful fiction that the home of the foreign ambassador is 
always deemed a part of his own country. By a like fic- 
tion, wherever the descendants of the Pilgrims meet on 
this returning December day, seemp to me a part of the 
cabin of the Mayfiower enlarged and glorified. 

^ And now should come the anecdote, followed by the 

thought and peroration. Were I to commute with anee- 
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dotes, and follow the example of the applicant for ciril 
service, who, being asked to name six animals of 
Alaska, promptly replied, " Three seals and three polar 
bears," I might be spared reminding yon of the little 
girl's definition of elocution, " The way criminals are put 
to death in some States." 

^ The Pilgrims were freemen; liberty was their birth- 
right. It was their lawful inheritance. American free- 
dom has its foundation in English law, which was estab- 
lished long before the adoption of our Constitutions. 

4t In a free government there must be personal liberty. 
The individual must be protected from arbitrary arrest. 
This protection rests upon three cardinal principles: 
41. First. That every man's house is his castle. 
^ Second. The prohibition of " general warrants " for 
the arrest of persons. 

4L Third. The habeas corpus act. 

^ Of these principles the first was established before 
the embarkation of the Pilgrims. The habeas corpus 
act was passed in the same century; and Lord Mansfield 
settled the illegality of general warrants. 

^ Leibnitz said of Kewton : *' If he reckoned all that had 
been done by mathematicians from the beginning of the 
world down to Newton, and what had been done by him, 
his would be the better half." So if yon measure all that 
has been done for freedom since governments began, 
these three principles " would be the better half." 

^ The reigns of Elizabeth and James abounded in great 
lawyers. " The times were learned and ennobled by 
many sages of the law," says the quaint preface of Yel- 
verton. It has been justly called the " Augustan age of 
our old jurisprudence." It was the age of Coke, the 
great master of the common law, who died in 1G34, Just 
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as the Scriptures are called the Bible, pre-eminently the 
Book, BO his reports alone for three hundred years hare 
been styled the Reports. They are the bible of the com- 
mon law. It was by Coke that the principles of the com- 
mon law were put in accessible form. The decisions of 
the courts were illuminated by his nniqae learning. The 
law was placed on a sure foundation. 
41, Lord Bacon, the rival and enemy of Coke, said: " Had 
it not been for Sir Edward Coke's reports, the law had 
been almost like a ship without ballast." 
^ Well says the preface to one of his books: "The 
ancient and excellent laws of England are the birthright 
and the most ancient and best inheritance that the sub- 
jects of this realm have, for by them he enjoyeth not only 
his inheritance and goods in peace and quietness, but his 
life and bis moat dear countrie in safetie." 

41, It was left to one " Mr. Ashe " to publish in French a 
booklet (hardly la^er than the poems of Thomas Gray, 
of whom Emerson said: " No man has come down to pos- 
terity with so small a book under his arm "), purporting 
to contain all the " memorable and omative sentences " 
in the reports of Edward Coke. It was called by the 
belittling title, " Fasciculus Florum," — in simple Eng- 
lish, a little bundle of flowers, a nosegay. Surely there is 
something in a name. 

41, The cases reported by Coke were such as arise in the 
common business of life. Such a case was that of 
Semayne vs. Qresham. Out of seemingly trivial transac- 
tions grow cases of " light and leading." The facts were 
simple. Two young men, Gresham and Beresford, were 
joint tenants of a house in Blackfriars, London. Beres- 
ford died. The house by survivorship became Gresham's, 
who continued to live therein. At his death Beresford 
was in debt to one Bemayne, who obtained a judgment 
and execution against the estate of his deceased debtor. 
[63] 
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The execution was placed in the hands of the sheriff. 
The ofBcer proceeded to the house of Greeham, the sor- 
Tiving tenant, wherein the goods which had belonged to 
the estate of Beresford still remained, with the intention 
of seizing them in satisfaction of his execution. But 
Gresham closed the door of his dwelling house to the 
officer and refused to admit him. The officer was thus 
unable to satisfy his execution. This was the first chap- 
ter in the storj. Next followed a suit by Semayne, the 
creditor, wherein he claimed damages against Gresham 
because he had obstructed the sheriff in the performance 
of his legal duty, and so hindered the plaintiff in the col- 
lection of bis debt. 

4^ Had Gresham a legal right to close his door against 
the sheriff? Had the sheriff a right to break open the 
door to perform his duty? 

<L These were the questions involred in the action. On 
their decision depended the right of every English house- 
holder. He failed in his action, for the Court resolved: 
41, " That the house of every one is to him as his castle 
and fortress, as well for his defence against injury and 
violence as for his repose." 

^ Since that day, three hundred years ago, this case has 
been cited so often by every English-speaking judge, that 
" Every man's house is his castle " has become a maxim 
familiar to every schoolboy. 

^ This precedent is one of the great guarantees of Eng- 
lish freedom. Another precedent established the inval- 
idity of general warrants. 

^ The facts were these. The King made a speech. It 
was criticised in the Norih Briton. Lord Halifax caused 
a warrant to issue directing the arrest of the " authors, 
printers and publishers of the article," without designat- 
ing them by name. This was a general warrant. It 
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included anybody whom the officer might choose to in- 
clude in the general description. On this writ one Leach 
was arrested, held in castod; for four days till his exami- 
nation, when he was discha^ed as not gniltj of the 
offence charged. The discharged prisoner subsequently 
had his day in Court. He aned the officers for an illegal 
arrest of his person. They jostifled under their warrant; 
but Lord Mansfield and his associates adjudged the war- 
rant no justification, because it was void on its face. 
That it did not contain the name of the person to I>e 
arrested. That such a warrant gave an arbitrary power. 
It left to him to decide whom to arrest. That power 
belonged only to the Court. It interfered with the rights 
of the individnal. The use of such warrants had been 
customary, but the custom was held bad. Since that 
judgment the person whose arrest is authorized must be 
specifically named. The officer must keep within his 
warrant The protection of individual liberty had a new 
guaranty. 

^ Such precedents have made England, in the meas- 
ured words of Tennyson: 

" A Und of Mtthd goTemmeiit, 
A Und of just and old renown. 
Where freedom broftdena elowly down 
From precedent to precedent." 

^ The third guaranty of individual freedom is the 
Habeas Corpus Act, whereby one may be relieved from 
an illegal arrest. As a trivial transaction may settle a 
great principle, so one may he relieved from imprison- 
ment by what the layman calls a technicality, an evasion of 
the law. But technicalities are a part of every science, 
and the law is a science. All its technicalities are for the 
common welfare. In 1860, after the John Brown raid, a 
committee of the United States Senate was appointed 
" to inquire into the facts attending the late invasion 
and seizure of the armory and arsenal of the United 
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states at Harper's Perry, in Virginia, by a band of 
armed men." One Sanborn was summoned as a witness 
and railed to appear. The Senate directed its president 
to iasne a warrant to the sergeant-at-arms, commanding 
him to take Sanborn into custody wherever found, and 
to have him before the bar of the Senate to answer for 
contempt. The warrant was issued, directed only to the 
sergeant-at^arms. Sanborn was arrested at Concord, in 
Massachusetts, by one Carlton, who was appointed by 
the sergeaQt-at-arras to make the arrrat. Sanborn peti- 
tioned for relief under the Habeas Corpus Act. He was 
brought before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. Carlton justified under his warrant. 

^ Great and vital questions were involved as to the 
powers of the United States Senate and as to the rights 
of a citizen. Preliminary questions were first argued 
and considered. The objections taken to the warrant 
were three: 

4^ First. That the sergeant-at-arms had no right to 
serve process outside the District of Columbia. 

41, Second. That a sergeant-at-arms is not an officer 

known to the Constitution or laws of the United States 

as a general executive of known powers, like a sheriff or 

marshal. 

^ Third. That by a warrant the power to arrest was in 

terms limited to the sergeant-at-arms, and could not be 

executed by a deputy. 

41, The great questions were not decided, for Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw and his associates were all of opinion that the 
warrant afforded no justification and discharged the 
prisoner. The ground of the decision was that the war- 
rant was directed only to the sergeaut-at-arms, and that 
he could not delegate his authority to any other person. 
" It is," said the Court, " a general rule of the common 
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law not fouoded on any judicial decision or statute pro- 
riaion, but so uniTersalty received as to have grown into 
a maxim, that a delegated authority to one does not 
authorize him to delegate it to another." 
^ This was a technicality. But it was a technicality in 
favor of liberty. It was a part of the law of the land 
under which life, liberty and property are safe. 
^ We must not forget that it was an English colony 
that was planted in America. They were still snbjecta 
of the Crown. 

^ They came claiming as their birthright the protec- 
tion of the English law, so it is fitting that on this day I 
should turn to these precedents of English liberty. They 
leavened the Pilgrim spirit. Macaulay says the Puri- 
tans delivered England as well aa established an Ameri- 
can commonwealth. The colonial charters were granted 
to English corporations. 

^ The Pilgrims came and with them brought all the 
rights of Englishmen. Each lived in a castle. So living, 
their manhood was Ideal. 

^ Their consciousnesa of the rights of Englishmen as 
declared in acts of Parliament, and the decisions of the 
courts, was the source of their independence. It made 
them manly. They were not anarchists, proclaiming 
their independence of all law. They were not revolution- 
ists. They were law-abiding and demanded the protec- 
tion of the law. They were not theorists, given to philo- 
sophic speculation. They were friends of Hampden and 
of Cromwell, who would have joined the Colony had not 
the ship in which they had taken passage been by an 
order of Council forbidden to sail. And no Englishman 
bad more respect for law than Eliot, who died in prison, 
and Hampden, who bled in battle. 
41, Their reverence for law, divine and human, was a 
source of abiding strength. Lawlessness is characteris- 
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tic of new commuoitieB. But the Pilgrims on the May* 
flower entered into solemn covenants which they never 
forgot. 

^ One of their first enactments was to provide for trial 
by jury. They will show you the original on the files in 
the Court House at Plymouth. It is worth a pilgrimage 
to see it. 

4L When Millard Fillmore, after his Presidency, was 
going to Europe, he first visited Plymouth, because he 
was ashamed to go abroad without having first seen the 
memorials in the old Colony town. General Grant went 
there, and in the facetious words of Judge Russell was 
shown " the very plates off which the Pilgrims fasted." 
4L Reverence for law has always characterized their 
descendants. They were always students of the common 
law. 

C When Blackstone's Commentaries were published, it 
is said more copies were sold in the Colonies than in Eng- 
land. They strove to know the law, just as Hampden 
consulted the best Constitutional lawyers before resist- 
ing the payment of ship money. He who is anxious to 
know his own boundary line is seldom a trespasser. I 
have dwelt on the civic side of the Pilgrim spirit because 
it has been so overshadowed by their religious life, 
<L Their friends were in the House of Commons, where 
a Bible was ever on the table and was daily consulted by 
the members for argumentative texts. Tradition is full 
of their application or misapplication of biblical texts. 
A supporting text was found even for suicide by connect- 
ing the words respecting Judas, that " he went and 
banged himself," with the far separated admonition, 
" Go thou and do likewise." 

^ And when King James published his Counterblast to 
Tobacco, a user of the weed found justification in the 
text: " And he which is filthy let him be filthy still." 
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^ These and other teita were as far from their applica- 
tioD as was the Bermoa of the yonng preacher, of which 
it waa said, had the text had a cootagious disease the 
sermon would not hare caaght it. 

^ It is hard to realize the intense earnestness of the 
men of that time. When in 1628 a message from the 
King forbade the House of Commons " to lay any scan- 
dal or aspersion on the state, gorerament, or ministers 
thereof," it was received with sobs and cries; even Coke, 
then a member, once Chief Justice of England, who 
drafted the petition of right, shed tears. 
<L " At the present day," says Cicero, in the " Orator," 
"all Asia imitates Menecles of Alabander." "Who," 
asks Edward Everett in a Phi Beta Kappa oration, " was 
Menecles and where was Alabander?" Now they are 
but idle names. Heaven send that no future scholar 
shall ask who were the Pilgrims, or what was the May- 
flower. 

^ Theodore Parker said that " he who goes through the 
land scattering full-blown roses may be followed the 
next day by their withered petals; but he who goes 
through the land scattering rose seed may be followed 
ages afterwards by their ever-increasing perfume." The 
Pilgrims planted the seeds of civic righteousness, the 
fruit whereof will never fail. 

^L The day we celebrate is forever consecrated to lib- 
erty, guided and guarded by law. 

41, We live in a fair hour. Our inheritance is great. In 
our prosperity let us remember our fathers and our 
fathers' God! 

Cfit Iporitan (u a SttEifi^ ICfiinket 
^ The Toasticastee: Before I introduce our next 
speaker I ask your indulgence for a moment while I read 
a few lines from " The Pennsylvania Pilgrim," by the 
Quaker poet, Whittier: 
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" Wfao knows what Koadinn in tbdr sterner w«y 
O'er Jagged ice, reuered bv granite gray. 
Blew 'round the men of UaMaelraMtta Bay I 

"What bate of heresy the Blast wind wokeT 
What hints of pitiless power and terror spoke 
In waTCfl that on their iron coast line broke T 

" Be it as it may; within the Land of Penn, 
The eeetan yielded to the dtizen. 
And peaceful dwelt the many-creeded man." 

<^ About the time our ancestors were Puritans, the an- 
ceBtors of the distinguiebed gentleman wbo is about to 
addreM ub were Quakers, and history says that such did 
not always dwell together in perfect amity; but be that 
as it may, the differences of those stern and stormy days 
have been long since wiped away and laid at rest, and I 
esteem it a great honor to present to the Society Mr. 
Francis A. Lewis, of this city, a Quaker from the Welsh 
hills, who will speak to the toast, "The Puritan as a 
Btraight Thinker." (Applause.) 

I&ttfaaat bg $tmui» 9. btoli, 9w|., at yjiaa)rtl]i|fa 

^ Mr. Lewis's characteristic hamor kept the tables in a 
roar, and his sentiments npon current topics were vlgor- 
onsly applauded. He said: 

4L I shall not claim your sympathy, Mr. President, as an 
object of pity, but a pertinent question was once asked 
me with perfect sincerity: "What induces any man to 
make an after-dinner speech? " The answer is to be 
found in the reply of a young man in a New England 
town, who was frequently called upon to take part in 
amateur theatricals. Some one asked him if be didn't 
get very tired of it " Well," he said, ** I reckin its bet- 
ter than settin in the aadieuce." Experience has taught 
me, however, that the middle speaker on the program, 
which I happen to be to-night, can generally count upon 
a sympathetic audience; and I think there is a reason for 
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it. Some years ago, wbile walking through the Maine 
woods, I came across an old log cabin, on the front of 
which was painted, in rude letters, " Half Way House." 
A grizzled veteran smoking a cob pipe sat on the porch, 
and I said to him, " Can you tell me why this is called the 
'Half Way House'? What is it half way to?" "Well," 
said he, " stranger, it's only estimated to be that; the 
fact is, so many toorists pass through these 'ere woods, 
who don't know where they're going', that it's sort of 
refreshin' for 'em to feel they're half way there.'* 
^L When I received the invitation of your committee to 
speak here to-night I felt very much flattered, as who 
would not be? As time passed on, however, this pleas- 
ant sensation gave way to one of embarrassment, trou- 
ble and perplexity, owing to the warnings I received and 
the promises I made. While walking down the street, 
one morning, shortly after I received the invitation, I 
was approached by one of your number, whom I had 
heretofore regarded as a friend, who said to me, " I bear 
yon are going to speak at the New England dinner; of 
course you will be discreet enough to say nothing on 
religious subjects." " Of course not," I said, " the well 
known antipathy of the Puritans to everything savor- 
ing of religion would render such a topic entirely inap- 
propriate." And he flitted away. Shortly thereafter 
another alleged friend crossed the street to express to 
me the hope that I would make no reference to politics. 
1 said, " Certainly not, I never dreamed of such a thing; 
the pages of history are so intolerably bare of New Eng- 
land names in the political annals of the country that 
the subject would not be interesting." Finally I was 
warned to say nothing about life insurance, to which 1 
readily assented, upon the ground that the only insur- 
ance which interested your ancestors was fire insurance, 
and that rather from the flres of the next world than 
of this. 
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^ upon reflection, Mr. President, I concluded that I 
had been too prodigal in promises; that if I kept them 
little choice of subjects remained to me. To be sure, I 
could speak of Shakespeare or Milton or even Dante; 
but, as the newspaper reporter said to Parrar, when he 
complained in Chicago of the small audience which had 
greeted his lecture on the Italian poet, " You see, Dean, 
Dante is rather a dead issue in Chicago." 
4[^ Mark you, Mr. President, nobody made a single sug- 
gestion as to what I should say; I was in the position of 
the young man who, much the worse for wear, was 
pushed into a cab at one of onr clnbs, for transportation 
home. " Where do you want to go? " said the cabman. 
No answer. " Where do you want me to take you to? " 
Still no answer. Finally, in desperation, " What street 
do you want to go to? " Looking at his interrogator 
with contempt, the clubman replied, " You haven't told 
me what streets you've got" 

<[_ Harried to desperation by schedules of forbidden sub- 
jects, I have determined to turn a deaf ear to warnings, 
to break all my promises and to say what I choose. I 
shall never be asked to speak here again, anyhow, and 
therefore no personal punishment can be meted out to 
me either for my sins of omission or of commission. 
4i^ It has been my privilege, Mr. President, to attend 
several of these gatherings, and I have heard volumes of 
orations in praise of New England as the one and only 
country. It has sometimes occurred to me to inquire: If 
New England is all that you represent it, why did you 
ever leave it? Yon remember, Mr. President, the story 
of the recruiting officer during the late unpleasantness. 
In a certain Connecticut town every young man enlisted 
for the whole war rather than for a period of three years. 
" A very patriotic body of men," said the recruiting offi- 
cer to one of them. " Oh, it's not that, sir," the recruit 
replied, " but us fellows don't want to take no risk of 
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haTing to come back to this 'ere town." No, gentlemen, 
this dear old town must bare been an improvement on 
New England, even though the water be dirty, the 
atmosphere murky, and the streets alive with recent and 
valueless accessions to the ranks of Befonn. 

C As a Pennsylvania Quaker by descent I cheerfully 
concede all the sound moral principles of the early New 
Englander. There was, however, a distinct point of dif- 
ference, in the practical application of those principles, 
between the Puritan and the Quaker. The Fnritan car- 
ried all his private virtues into matters of State. He 
was a bom politician and man of affairs; he believed in 
education and what was then the higher education; he 
founded schools and colleges; and he ate simple food — 
so simple, indeed, that if the New England summer 
boarding house of to-day be an inheritance of Puritan- 
ism, your ancestors must indeed have been well equipped 
to endure the privations of Valley Forge. 

41, The Quakers, unlike the Puritans, were distinctly foes 
of any education except in the most elementary form; 
and Mr. Fisher has told us how, in 1789, John Dickinson 
had great difficulty in persuading them to accept a large 
sum of money to establish a high-class boarding school, 
because they did not believe it was of any use. They 
have nobly atoned for their early errors, however, in the 
work they have done at Haverford and Bryn Mawr. The 
Quaker, however, was fond of the good things of life. 
He may have had a plain coat; he never had a plain cook 
— BO he wisely kept away from Valley Forge. His weak- 
est point was that, after the Colonial period had passed, 
while he was very careful of his own morals, and those 
of bis family and friends, he became indifferent to the 
higher duties of citizenship; and to this indifference 
Philadelphia may trace many of the ills which followed 
in its train. 
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C While Penn and his successors adminlBtered the gov- 
ernment they did it well, but there were occasional slips. 
On one occasion, when Penn was in England, and his son 
was administering the Province, there came a complaint 
from several citizens to the Governor (Penn's son) in 
regard to a certain tavern wherein did gather boisteroas 
persons of both sexes, who made the whole night hideous 
by drinking, dancing and carousing. The committee laid 
the facts before the Governor, and he promised to give 
the matter his attention. The constables were ordered, 
in modem phraseology, to " pull the place," and this tbey 
proceeded, after a few nights, to do. The old record goes 
on to say, in its quaint way, that the constables entered 
the tavern, arrested the most disorderly person of the 
company and took him to the common gaol. He was 
very boisterous on the way and was with difficulty sub- 
dued. He demanded to know of one of the constables, 
"By whose authority am I committed to the common 
gaol? " and the constable said, " By the authority of the 
Governor of the Province," whereupon he indignantly 
cried out, "I am the Governor of the Province"; and 
such he proved to be. Barring such occasional depar- 
tures trom the straight path, we may all safely, in the 
language of the political platform, " point with pride " 
to the moral principles and practices of our ancestors. 
4[. It is fitting, indeed, that the statue of the Quaker 
should adorn one side of our City Hall and that of the 
Pilgrim the other, even if the Quaker be on top; but 
we cannot picture either Puritan or Quaker erecting a 
statue such as it is proposed to erect at Harrisburg; that 
idea was reserved for a scion of the Pennnsylvania 
Dutch. It may be that that statue will be erected, Mr. 
President, but if it is, we shall fall back upon the law of 
physics, that what goes up must come down. Better far 
that this bronze image shall become a temporary ob- 
struction to the navigation of the waters of the Susque- 
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haDDa than that it shall remain a permanent moral 
obstruction to future generations of PennsylraDians. 
^ It was said here, last year, and truly said, by one of 
the distinguished speakers, whom I am glad to see here 
again to-night, that the peculiar characteristic of the 
Puritan was his ability to see a situation clearly, to 
analyze it coldly; in short, to think in a straight line. 
Recent events in this country have created an enormous 
demand for people who can think in a straight line, as 
I shall shortly show you; and unfortunately at the pres- 
ent time the supply does not seem to equal the demand. 
It is uttering the veriest platitude to remind you that 
the last twelve months have witnessed a great moral 
uprising in this country, a striking exhibition of what 
has been called, and well called, the National Con- 
science. Laugh at it if you will, sneer at it if you choose, 
call it a spasm of virtue if you prefer, or, as a politician 
phrased it, " an exhibition of national freakishness"; 
exhaust the vocabulary either in blame or in praise of it, 
the fact remains that the nation has become exceedingly 
sensitive, both in politics and business, about perform- 
ances which heretofore it has either been blind to or 
winked at. If any man who was here on Forefathers' 
Day last year had risen in his place and predicted one- 
half the things that have happened in this country since 
then he could have taken his choice as to whether he 
should be branded a lunatic or an idiot. 
^ To do more than enumerate some of the events to 
which I refer would be to weary your patience. Two 
United States Senators convicted in criminal courts; a 
huge majority for one party in this city and State con- 
verted into an enormous majority for another; a man 
in the city of New York, without any nomination save 
his own, being inimical to the interests of both parties, 
carried into office on a wave of popular enthusiasm; 
many men drawing princely unearned salaries driven 
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from their positions by the moral force of public opinion; 
and, last of all, but by no means least of all, the serious 
inquiry whether a man who, it is reported, proposes to 
desert the wife of his youth and the mother of hia chil- 
dren, for another, ia fit to be trusted with the presidency 
of the greatest corporation in America. These be not 
fairy tales, but facts, gentlemen. If any of these men to 
whom I have alluded had been told a year ago of what 
was in store for them they would have replied in the lan- 
guage of the eminent citizen of Pawnee County, Ne- 
braska. A missionary made his appearance in that coun- 
try and preached to the astonished natives the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. The citizens had heard him for 
several nights, and finally held a meeting and appointed 
a committee to interview him. The chairman, who was 
the spokesman of the committee, asked the missionary 
if what he was giving them was straight goods, and upon 
being assured that it was, he said, " Do you mean to tell 
me that if we go on" doing as we have been doing we will 
all be eternally damned? " " That is the idea I intended 
to convey," said the missionary. " Then, sir," replied the 
chairman, " all I have to say to you is that the people of 
Pawnee County will never submit to it." But those of 
whom I have spoken have submitted to it, and more is 
no doubt to follow. 

C The events to which I have alluded, and others like 
them — in other words, the present situation — is viewed 
hy two distinctly different classes of people in two dis- 
tinctly different ways. Those who have profited them- 
selves, or whose friends have profited by these irregulari- 
ties in politics and in business, affect to despise what has 
been accomplished, to predict that the shower will soon 
be over, and that then things will resume their normal 
or abnormal conditions as of yore. This class is usually 
made up of men whose principles are never allowed to 
conflict with their interests, or, to state it differently and 
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reTersing ordinary commercial rules, their interest is 
generally about a hundred per cent and their principle 
less than six. It is not a nnmerons class nor is it a very 
dangerous one, for, in the language of the man in the 
street, " we are on to them." There is another class, 
however, much more nnmerous and far more dangerous. 
It inclndes varions elements. It is made up of some 
newspapers, of many public speakers, of a number of 
magazine writers and of some preachers. We hear a 
great deal of the sober utterances of the pulpit, but 
when the pulpit gets started on such questions as these 
it has often struck me that its utterances are exceeding- 
ly intemperate. The reckless use of adjectiyes, the gen- 
eral abuse of everybody and everything, the assassina- 
tion of character by innuendo where evidence is lacking, 
the epithets " thieves," " grafters," " looters," " syndi- 
cates," " trusts," " boodlers," " society rotten to the 
core," " the last days of the Roman £mpire the only 
parallel in history to the conditions that prevail to-day 
in the United States," — these are samples. When I 
hear and read this sort of talk, I feel like the boy whose 
father overheard him say " darn It." Upon being 
reproved the son promised never again to use the profane 
expression and was rewarded with ten cents. As the old 
gentleman left the room, the boy called after him in 
great glee, " Father, I know a word worth fifty cents." 
41^ All this mixture of invective and jeremiad, gentlemen, 
has a most unfortunate effect. It is daugerons because 
of its manifest extravagance. It is likely to defeat its 
own object. The shower with thunder and lightning and 
hail, which poars down in a deluge and is over in ten 
minutes, does the parched earth no good; it is the steady 
rain that ripens the crops. Our ancestors of Colonial 
days made no such mistakes. They were bigoted, nar- 
row, severe, relentless, cruel, if you please, but they were 
everlastingly just; they sought out and punished whom 
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they believed gvilty; they never arraigned the many for 
the sins of the few. Because some rich men have 
acquired their richee dishonestly, and others make die- 
gUBting displays of their newly-found wealth, I refuse to 
believe that all rich men are either thieves or vulgarians, 
because I know the contrary. Because certain promi- 
nent life insurance men in New York have justly been 
driven from their positions, and their vicious methods 
exposed, I decline to admit that every officer of an insur- 
ance company is a rascal, or their financial methods are 
seething masses of corruption. Because a bank officer 
in Pittsburg commits suicide and his bank proves to be 
rotten, it does not follow that other bank officers should 
commit suicide or that all banks are rotten. Because 
the Governor of my State proclaims Quay a greater man 
than Webster, and says various other foolish things, I 
do not thereby conclude that the Governors of all the 
other States are suffering from like hallucinations. Be- 
cause by our own supine negligence we have allowed a 
vile political system to grow up in this city and State 
(which we are now succeeding rapidly in eliminating), I 
do not therefore reach the conclusion that every man in 
American public life is a rascal or that a republican 
form of government is a failure. Because the purity of 
family life is seriously threatened by the startling fre- 
quency of divorces and their attendant scandals, I do not 
admit that the American home is a thing of the past. It 
is better to go in and help abate a nuisance (and I will 
help in that) than to set up a Cassandra-like wailing that 
the whole social fabric is one hopeless ruin. Because 
some syndicates and trusts and corporations have 
ground the faces of the poor or oppressed the hireling in 
his wages, or have been guilty of all kinds of villainy, I 
am unwilling to join in a diatribe against all syndicates 
and trusts and corporations, which have been in the long 
run more of a blessing than a curse to the people of these 
United States. 
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41, It dtiriDg the year gone by we had failed at every tarn 
to accomplish anything on the lines that I have spoken 
of, we might be jastified in making these lamentations 
that put Jeremiah to the blush, but we have won and are 
winning victories, which will be held only by preaching 
the gospel of hope, not the gospel of despair, by lining 
up the allies of good, rather than to cry out, with David, 
"There is none that doeth good, no, not one." David 
generally said very sensible things, but he was occasion- 
ally subject to attacks of mental depression. 

<[_ Do not misunderstand me, gentlemen. I do not for 
one moment underestimate the strength of the forces of 
evil we are fighting, nor the great battle for righteous- 
ness that is raging; but I decline to convert myself into 
a common scold or to weaken my position of vantage by 
assuming that all my countrymen are scoundrels. It is 
idle to say that such vaporings are harmless. You re- 
member the story of the order of General Grant that all 
bloodhounds should be shot. A corporal, passing by an 
old family mansion in Virginia, one day, saw a young 
lady sitting on the porch with a poodle in her lap. He 
informed her that he had come to shoot the dog, in 
accordance with General Grant's order that all blood- 
hounds should be shot. " But," the girl protested, " this 
is not a bloodhound, it is only a little poodle." " That is 
true," the corporal replied. " but one can never tell what 
a dog like that will grow into." The harm of such speak- 
ing and writing lies not only in its fearful economy of 
truth, but in the fact that if we persist in it a reaction 
will follow which will make our last state worse than 
our first 

4[, It has seemed to me that the time and the occasion 

have not been unsuited to the line of thought which I 

have briefly and very inadequately pursued to-night — 
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the time, for reasons that are sufficiently obvious — the 
occaBion, because if I read history aright, to those sturdy 
founders of New England was vouchsafed the priceless 
endowment of a clear understanding, a determined will, 
and an exact sense of justice. 

4[, We shall follow the way onr ancestors marked out 
for ns if we cultivate the habit of straight thinking and 
straight acting; if we join in every movement for better- 
ing the ills of onr common country; if we pursue with 
relentless fury the dishonest politician and the crooked 
man of business, and the more so if he has made the pro- 
fession of virtue or religion a cloak to cover up bis prac- 
tices of vice; but with it all we shall never for a moment 
lose confidence in the virtue, honesty and integrity of the 
great mass of onr countrymen or in the ultimate triumph 
of the forces that make for righteousness. For, believe 
me, gentlemen, at some time, albeit not in your time or 
in mine, the prophecy of the Hebrew seer, re-echoed by 
the locust-fed prophet of the Judsean wilderness, will be 
fulfilled that " the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough ways shall be made smooth, and all mankind 
shaU see what your ancestors looked for and called " The 
Salvation of God." (Long-continued applause.) 

% birginion's 9oint of bum 

^ The Toa&tmabter: Onr next speaker is not from the 
North, but from the land of Walter Raleigh and Captain 
John Smith and Pocahontas, of Thomas Jefferson and 
Patrick Henry and Robert E. Lee. Virginia, the mother 
of Presidents, boasts of many brave and devoted sons, 
but I doubt if in all her noble family the Old Dominion 
has a truer and finer representative than the gentleman I 
am about to present to you. I have very sincere pleasure 
in introducing Mr. William A. Glasgow, who will speak 
to the toast, " A Virginian's Point of View." (Applause.) 
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C Mr. Glasgow waB received with a fnrore of applause, 
which was renewed in greater Tolume as his address pro- 
ceeded. He said: 

^ Mb. PsEsroENT, Ladizs abd Qebixeher: I desire to 
express my appreciation of the generous hospitality 
yoQ have extended to me. It is a great pleasure to be 
present on an occasion like this when all the world seems 
festive and happy and the stars in our firmament (the 
gallery) sparkle so brightly. There is no reason, Mr. 
President, why Z should be present at a New England 
dinner except for your cordial invitation. I have looked 
all through the annals of my family for some New Eng- 
land blood, and regret that I could not find it. I have 
climbed the genealogical tree of my people, as far as it 
was safe (for you know, Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, 
said, " We had better not climb our genealogical trees 
too high, or we might find some of the members sus- 
pended from the branches), and I have not been able to 
find a drop of New England blood in my veins. But there 
is one bond of sympathy between us. The same general 
causes of right, liberty and religious freedom which led 
your " worthy ancestors " to the rocky coast of New Eng- 
land, carried my Scotch-Irish forefathers to the Virginia 
plantations. 

C It has been said, Mr. President, that when Virginians 
assemble on an occasion like tbis, they say so many beau- 
tiful things about themselves that they leave nothing for 
any one else to say. There is a remarkable likeness be- 
tween New Englanders and Virginians in this respect; 
only New Englanders are a little more so. I heard once 
of a little boy who went home from school with a report 
which be took to his father, which said, " Johnny talks 
too much." The old gentleman read it, and wrote on the 
back of it, " Do you think so? You ought to hear bis 
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mother." Whenever a critic of Virginians hereafter 
BpeakB to me on that subject, I shall refer him to a New 
England dinner, in commemoration of a " worthy 
ancestry." 

<LWhen I was invited to he present to-night to make a 
speech I considered it a very great honor, and I accepted 
it promptly. Then when 1 got to thinking about it, and 
of what I should say, do you know, Mr. President, I 
didn't feel as kindly towards yon as I had on other occa- 
sions. I began to feel a little cross towards you for hav- 
ing gotten me into this trouble. I felt like a friend of a 
newly-elected Justice of the Peace down in Georgia, who 
was found gnUty in a criminal case and sentenced to jail 
for six years. He made an appeal to the new Justice: 
" Bill, yon ain't going to send me to jail for six years? " 
" Yes, Jim, have you anything to say why I should not? " 
The man replied, " All I have to say is, Ood help you 
when I get out." 

C It is difBcult to know what to talk about, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Those eight volumes which have been referred to, 
containing what has been said at your New England 
Society dinners, have about covered every subject. Last 
year you had a learned disquisition on the subject of 
"Toasts," and when one of the distinguished speakers 
told you that you were not the only peoph on earth, yon 
seemed to like it. When your Secretary asked me for my 
subject, I told him that what I had to say would fit one 
subject just as well as another; that, judging from my 
experience heretofore, when I got through neither I nor 
anybody else would know what I had been talking about, 
and he immediately put me down for " A Virginian's 
Point of View." 

C Now, I am not going to tell yon about yonr early 

ancestors — in detail — don't be alarmed — I don't know 

much about them, Mr. President I am somewhat in the 
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predicament of the joang fellow who was preparing him- 
self for college. He had straggled hard and had come 
□p to be examined for admission. He had no knowledge 
of ancient history, and had never heard of the terrible 
Roman Emperors. He went in to be examined, and the 
first qnestion that met his gase was, " Tell us about Cali- 
gula." He sat there and stndied and worried over it, and 
finally wrote, under the qaestion, " The less said abont 
Caligula the better." 

C Now, Mr. President, I have had some difflcnlt; in 
accounting for all this development, culture, character 
and piety of New England. I was certain it could not be 
from the climate. I was also certain that it coald not be 
from the food produced by the soil; for I am credibly in- 
formed that in parts of New England, like parts of 
eastern tidewater Virginia, they live off of salt fish and 
Past Recollections. I am not prepared to admit that in 
New England the people were originally any better than 
some other parts of the country. But I have discovered 
tliat Id the great charter which was given to the 
Plymouth Company, in 1606, by his jfajesty, King James 
I, the territory now covered by the New England States 
was called " North Virginia." And, Mr. President, you 
have been going under an assnmed name — an alias 
— ever since. It was given to you by Captain John 
Smith of blessed and Pocahontas memory. And these 
Virginians from North Virginia — alias New England 
— have spread themselves all over America and the 
sooth plaza of the City Hall. Yon have a represen- 
tative up there, but, from the expression on his coun- 
tenance, I don't think that he entirely approves of aU 
that has been going on in that part of the country. I was 
passing there the other day, when I heard a policeman 
explaining to a lady visitor, " No, madam, that is not a 
likeness of the President of the New England Society." 
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01 This iB not the flrat time, Mr. President, that New 
Englanders and VirginianB have met in Philadelphia. 
In the early days of the Bepablic, New Englandere and 
Virginians made Pennsylvania famous. I said " famous " 
— for her subsequent repatation, sir, we are not responsi- 
ble; and I say this "more in sorrow than in anger." I 
don't mean to say that her reputation is like that of my 
friend, the late Colonel Harrison, of Virginia, who went 
out to California to practice law. He had been there but 
a few months when a friend of mine from Virginia vis- 
ited that city and desired to call upon the colonel on a 
matter of business. After stopping at a hotel the visitor 
inquired of the colored porter, " John, do you know where 
I can find the office of Mr. Maxwell?" — a distinguished 
lawyer. The reply was, " No, sir." " Do you know where 
I can find the office of Colonel Coulston? " — another dis- 
tinguished lawyer. " No, sir." " Do you know where I 
can find the office of Colonel Harrison? " " Oh, yes, sir; 
I know where that is; it is right around the corner." 
Then he was asked: " Will yon tell me how it is that you 
don't know anything about the offices of these distin- 
guished lawyers, and yet you know where Colonel Harri- 
son's office is, although he has been here only a few 
months? " The negro answered: " Boss, whenever them 
Virginians come out here, it don't take 'em long to get 
no-to-rious.*^ 

41, In the early history of the Republic three men were 
selected for distinguished duty abroad — Benjamin 
Franklin, the scientist, the philosopher, that noble old 
Roman who combined in himself all the elements of a 
true patriot; John Adams, of New England; and the 
young Virginian who made the name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son famons. It is said, Mr. President, that when Jeffer- 
son went as Minister Plenipotentiary to Paris, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs said to him, " I hear 
that you replace M. Franklin." He replied: " I succeed; 
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no one can replace him." The relations between Jefler- 
Bon and Adams were very cordial and close. The biog- 
rapher of Jefferson says that Mr. Adams treated Jeffer- 
son like a younger brother, and Jefferson, with the mod- 
esty BO typical of Virginians, took " the younger 
brother's " place. Now, Mr. President, that was where 
Jefferson, with all his learning and experience, made a 
mistake. New Englanders have been treating as as 
" younger brothers " ever since. When, a few years 
before I was bom, a difficulty occorred in the family, 
Kew England, thinking that she stood in loco pareniis, 
nndertooli to give us a very unpleasant time, and I may 
say confidentially that she succeeded. But after the 
smoke blew away, and after calm reason again sat en- 
throned, her generous heart welcomed us back as 
brothers, and we are in the house of our fathers, and 
there to stay. (Cheers.) 

C^ The biographer of Jefferson further states that Mrs. 
John Adams was a magnificent woman, and that " she 
was but little pleased with the society of Prance. . . . 
One man, however, Mrs. Adams found in France to 
respect and admire. She wrote home, to her sister, that 
he was the chosen of the earth. She sincerely lamented 
that Mr. Adams' departure for England would separate 
them from his society. Bhe kept up no sentimental cor- 
respondence with him after their departure, because 
that was not the way ' Abigail Adams ' had been 
brought up to feel or act; that was not according to the 
New England standard; but she did, from time to time, 
address him friendly letters, and she honored him with 
the execution of little orders on shopkeepers in Paris, as 
if he had been a member of her family. That man was 
Jefferson, and he thoroughly reciprocated her respect 
and admiration." Think of it! The author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Minister Plenipotentiary to 
make foreign treaties, future President of the United 
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states, doing little erraods for Mrs. Adams among the 
shops of Paris! She was a woman of wonderful infla- 
ence, Mp. President Did any of yon gentlemen ever go 
shopping for a woman? I did once. It was when I lived 
in a rural part of Virginia. I was coming to Philadel- 
phia, and I was told to bring home a bright necktie. I 
escaped with it, and it was bright and all red. I neTer 
saw it but once afterwards, and that was when I ten- 
derly laid it in the hands of the woman whose wishes it is 
my pleasure to obey. Never afterwards was it seen. 
<L Mr. President, the people of New England are a dis- 
tinct and distinguished people; they believe in their own 
accuracy; they are positive to the last degree; and what 
they say may be accepted as fact. No matter what 
others may think, they know what they say is the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, and they 
won't tolerate a doubt on the subject. I once heard of a 
descendant of this great race, who, when offering up a 
prayer, made a most remarkable statement, and which 
he thought it his dnty to explain and qualify, somewhat, 
and he therefore added, " Paradoxical as it may seem to 
Thee, O Lord, it is nevertheless true." 
^ New England has been incomparable in literature, 
science and philosophy; and her public men, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have been worthy of her. The breath of scandal 
has never touched the hem of their garments; their 
names have been honored, as the synonyms of integrity. 
Lord Brougham said, " The character of her public men 
forms a part of the wealth of England." We might well 
say, " The character of the public men of New England 
forms a part of the wealth of America." It is not neces- 
sary for me to go back to Colonial times. There are two 
names that stand out clear and representative — two 
giants in the public life of America. Daniel Webster, 
"the music of whose voice hath not departed, though 
now attuned to the symphonies of the skies," still pro- 
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claiming, " Liberty and Union, now and foreTer, one and 
inseparable." And that other name! Having left tus 
indelible impression npon the ages, honored alike by 
State and by nation, his presence a benediction to the 
SenaVe of the United States, the immortal spirit of 
George Frisbie Hoar, passed to the bosom of his Qod, 
while his " clay tabernacle," like the patriarch Joseph's, 
was bom to the land of his Fathers, amid a People's sor- 
row and a People's love. 

^ Now, Hr. President, I cannot close here. I was bom 
in old Virginia. I love her traditions and her memories. 
Etcfj foot of her sacred soil is to me hoi; gronnd. And 
we Virginians hold in reverence her great, good men who 
fnmish inspiration for her sons. Macaulay, in " Review 
of Lord Nngeot's Memorial of John Hampden," in climax 
to his panegyric, admits that his own coontiy fomishes 
no name to be compared to that of the great English 
patriot. He says: "England, in his death, misses that 
sobriety, that self-command, that perfect soundness of 
judgment, that perfect rectitude of Intention to which 
the history of revolutions fnrnishes no parallel, or fur- 
nishes a parallel in Washington alone." We of Virginia, 
Mr. President, assume that had this tribute been an- 
nounced a generation later, the Reviewer would have 
recognized still another exception, and he, too, from the 
Western Hemisphere and from the Northern Neck, Vir- 
ginia, so noted for her race of illustrious men. I speak 
with reverence of him whose genius gathered from the 
debris of desolating war the dejecta membra of an ancient 
and honored seat of learning, who presided over its aca- 
demic groves, and as the evening of life cast its lengthen- 
ing shadows along his pathway organised that institu- 
tion for a career of enlarged usefulness. Truly, Mr. 
President, while nations rear their faneral piles and 
wreathe with immortelles the um of a Washington, 
angels weep, and glory draws new inspiration ftrom the 
lovely life of Robert E. Lee. (Enthusiasm.) 
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C^c llnriian Sfiirit 
^ Thb ToAsnuBTEB: It may not eeem a very far cry 
from Flymonth Chorch to the New England Society of 
Pennsylvania, bnt for many long yeara without snccesB 
thia Society has been sending invitations, and asing its 
utmost endeavors, to tempt the pastor of the great 
Brooklyn Tabernacle to come and talk to ns at one of 
our annual festivals, and I think we are to be highly con- 
gratulated in having secured his acceptance for this 
evening, and am proud to be able to at last introduce to 
you the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plymouth 
Chnrch, Brooklyn, who will speak to the toast, " The 
Puritan Spirit." 

Sntunw bg Heo. IStmtU IDnig^t IHUia^ WM. 
|Ugmoal4 C^BXt^, BneklQit. 
^ Mr. Pkesidbnt ajid Qentleubh : Thns far, all your 
speakers and orators have called the roll of the reasons 
why they accepted the invitation to address your So- 
cle^. Unlike these lawyers, with their many argu- 
ments, I am a simple citizen, with only one excuse, 
namely, I have learned that when temptation to do a 
good thing comes, the best way out is to fall and have 
the temptation over with. Unfortunately for you, the 
hour is eleven o'clock, and in Philadelphia this means 
that in Ave minutes every other place will be shut up, so 
that there will be but one place for you to go to— home! 
One thing, perhaps, will help me to speak rapidly at this 
late hour. I have jnst come from New York, where the 
automobile has created two classes of society, the quick 
and the dead. At your reception to-night I met one of 
my old Philadelphia friends, a physician, who expressed 
the hope that no one would keep him ont of his home to- 
night later than half-past nine. I told him that I had 
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made a proposition to my own phjeician that if he woatd 
keep me out of heaven, I would keep him out of hell. 
But this late hour of eleven o'clock reminds me that your 
four -orators, between us, have kept my Philadelphia 
friend and yours out of both places. In our college days 
we all pondered long the problem how to get two solid 
bodies into one place at the same time. But the Fore- 
fathers' celebrations in our great cities have developed 
a greater problem. Qiven nine courses of meat, eight 
kinds of wine, seven orators, six generations, five cen- 
turies, fonr nations and three hours — ^how to get the Pil- 
grim sons home before two o'clock, and keep the loving 
confidence of one wife. Just as soon as the descendants 
of the Forefathers who live in Philadelphia have solved 
this problem, it is my earnest hope that Mr. Frothingham 
will communicate the information by wireless teleg- 
raphy to the societies in New York and Brooklyn. 

C At this point I mnst confess some surprise at Mr. 
Lewis's skillful mingling of praise for the houses 
that the Pilgrim Fathers first built at Plymouth, 
and his blame for the summer hotel where he 
seems to have spent his last vacation. He may 
be right in saying that the New England sum- 
mer hotel keepers are close and " near." But until 
now I had supposed that " nearness " was thrift How 
much a man makes in a summer hotel, or especially in 
farming or gardening, depends upon how he farms. In 
Illinois, the farmer ploughs the field and sells the corn, 
and makes five dollars an acre; in Ohio he ploughs the 
ground, plants the corn, feeds it to cows, and sells the 
milk, and makes ten dollars an acre. But down in New 
England dwell the sons of the Pilgrim Fathers. They 
build a summer hotel, and plough and plant some ground 
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in the back yard. Then they raise green corn, peas and 
beans, and with long spoons feed them to Quaker gen- 
tlemen, and make a thousand dollars an acre; and that 
is what I call farming. I supposed that the distin- 
guished orator would have only eulogy and commenda- 
tion for this beautiful form of philanthropy, that is 
only an incidental thrift. One of your orators seemed 
to be warning me away from his preserves on 
politics, life insurance, and all those officials over 
in New York with their fees of |150,000 a year, 
with work that is optional and salary that is 
compulsory. Your speaker would have us think that 
nearly all the ills to which human flesh is heir, have 
come from publicists, who have lifted up their voice and 
cried aloud about the iniquities of evil men. I notice 
that the Psychical Society reports that Daniel Webster 
has sent a message through a psychic in Boston. But 
if Mr. Webster is still living and happened to be to-night 
in these parts, he would have received a severe " jolt " 
from this plea for people who practice all the Ten Com- 
mandments, with the " not " left out, while pulpit and 
forum and press speak soft words, lest they overstate 
the social and economic results of moral iniquities. 
Daniel Webster once said in a great oration, that 
was scarcely less massive than the granite of the New 
Hampshire mountains, that law and liberty had always 
bad their wellsprings in the pulpits, from the days of 
the Pilgrim Fathers back to the time of Martin Luther 
in Germany, and John Calvin in Geneva, and Savonarola 
in Florence, and Paul in Ephesus, and Jesus in Jerusa- 
lem, and Moses in Memphis and Thebes. So unac- 
quainted am I with the problems of high finance, and 
the new methods of achieving publicity, that I must con- 
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teas to a deep-aeated preJDdice in favor of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Not bat that I am deeply interested in the 
schemes for reforming the railroads and insurance com- 
panies, to which we have listened to-night Doubtless 
some one of these many and opposing solutions and pan- 
aceas Lb right Bat most of them remind me of that man 
who went aroond in the hotel distrlbnting his card that 
held these words, " Specialist in rhenmatism. Sure core 
guaranteed in its most malignant form." 

^ Yonr President has asked me to speak on the times 
and spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers. The eloquent speaker 
from the commonwealth of Massachnsetts has already 
referred to one aspect of that era that was at once so 
black with clonds and brilliant with the rainbow of 
promise. In that time of the Pilgrim Fathers England 
was a second-rate power, and imperial Spain was. the 
only nation of the first class. The England of our fathers 
was without a navy. Daring their time pirates had 
swept all of England's commerce from the seas. More 
than six thousand English gentlemen, artisans and 
sailors had been carried off by pirates and sold in the 
slave markets of Constantinople, Tripoli and the East 
India sugar plantations. One pirate, Captain Natt, cap- 
tured one hundred and twenty English merchant ships. 
One day a pirate ship dropped anchor in the River 
Thames, before Westminster Hall, and carried off sev- 
eral hundred English citizens and sold them to slavery. 
In that era, feudalism was supreme, and that citadel of 
iniquity, the doctrine of the divine right of kings, was 
still untouched. In that age John Bradford once said 
that no man had ever set his will against the will of the 
king without either coming to exile, to London Tower, or 
to the headsman's axe. In that era Oliver Cromwell 
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once counted forty corpses of farmers, hanging beside 
the road, their flesh rotting from their bones. And yet 
it was scarcely sixty miles from his farm at finntington 
np to London. In that era a little handful of patricians 
owned practically all the land of Oreat Britain, while 
the people lived in mod hots, wore leather coats, ate 
black bread, not one in a hnndred of them being able to 
read, not one in a thonsand being able to write. In that 
era one of these Puritan cle^ymen was lifted to a scaf- 
fold at Lndgate Circus, in London, while the execotion^ 
cot off his ears, slit his nostrils, scourged his bach, and 
bnmed his forehead with red-hot irons, the letters S. B., 
sower of sedition, being branded on his brow. And 
yet the Elizabethan age was an age of intellectual 
giants. It was the era of William Shakespeare, with his 
genius, to be likened unto some Atlantic Ocean, blessing 
every continent with its dew and rain. It was the era of 
Lord Bacon, whom we must liken to some marble palace, 
with a library filled with illuminated missals and pre- 
cious manuscripts that represent the richness of his cul- 
ture, a mansion with a vast gallery standing for the 
treasures of his imagination. It was the age of John 
Milton, that Puritan poet, listening to the seven-fold 
hallelujah chorus of Almighty Qod, and writing his snb- 
lime plea for the liberty of the printing press. It was 
the age of two of England's greatest jurists and three 
of her most eloquent orators. All of these men loved 
liberty, and all of them hated tyranny. All of them also 
having united their strength found that the sword was 
broken and the spear shattered. And then these Pilgrim 
Fathers of ours went up against that fortress -of 
oppression named feudalism and the divine right of 
kings. They succeeded where others failed. They knew 
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that what the world needed was an ideal. The pilgrim 
host asked for pathfinders to blaze a way through the 
wlldemeaa. One day they set sail in that Mayflower, 
that held interests more precions for society than the 
Santa Maria, or the ship in which Jason or ^neas sailed. 
On these bleak shores they reared their hnts. Within 
three months one-half of the little company fell on sleep 
and death, and Ood's snow that was a carpet for the feet 
of the living became a blanket for the dead. In sixteen 
years they had founded Harvard College. In a hundred 
and sixty years the colonies bad written the Declaration 
of Independence. Soon another century passed. One 
day Gladstone reviewed the career of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. What giants were- these! Their descendants 
have struck off the constitution of the United States, 
" the greatest political instrument ever struck ont by the 
unaided mind of man." One day Bismarck spoke of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. " It has taken all the other nations of 
the world five thousand years to produce three of the five 
statesmen of history. This republic in two hundred and 
fifty years has created the other two. Washington and 
Lincoln have a place among the five greatest statesmen 
of history." Verily the Pilgrim Fathers were the archi- 
tects of States. They have made the republic the 
teacher of the world in free institutions. They brought 
their seed corn, indeed, from England, but they sowed 
the harvest on our hillsides. Among the greatest heroes 
of all time, whether soldiers or scholars or jurists or 
martyrs, we must make a large place for the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who in retrospect stand forth as Titans and 
giants among the nation builders of our earth. 
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QlcktunDUltgnwnte 

^I_ The Toaatmastbe: Before we adjoum, I wish to ex- 
press the very sincere thanks of the Society, first to oar 
Chaplain, the Bev. Merrin J. Eckels, for his sermon, 
delivered on last Sunday evening, at the request of the 
Society, at the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, the teit 
being, " We have Abraham to our father." It was a 
noble discourse, and I wish every member of the Society 
conld have heard it. I also wish to thank most warmly 
our epeakers for the delightful evening they have given 
us; also our most efficient Entertainment Committee, 
headed by that best of managers, Mr. Cornish; and our 
hard-worked and highly-appreciated Secretary, Mr. 
Mumford; and our Treasurer, Mr. Borden; and last, and 
by no means least, I wish to thank the ladies, who with 
their charming presence have graced and cheered our 
otherwise possibly rather sad proceedings. And, wish- 
ing all a Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, I 
declare this meeting adjourned. 
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4L. We, the SDbscribers, hereby create the Association 
herein named, and adopt the following as its CoDStitn- 
tion and By-Laws: 

I. Name. 

4L The name of the Association shall be 

Sgt HcfD ffnglanir Bocfttii of pcnnsjUianla. 

II. Object. 

^ Its object shall be charity and good-fellowship, and 
the honoring of a worthy ancestry. 

III. fflmbttli^ip. 

C 1- Any male person of good character, eighteen years 
of age, or older, wherever residing, a native, or descend- 
ant of a native, of any Kew England State, shall be eligi- 
ble to membership and shall become a member by par- 
ticipating in the creation of this Society, or by the 
majority vote of the Society, or of its Coancil, snbscrib- , 
ing to these Articles, and paying an admission fee of five 
dollars (fS.OO). 

<L 2. The Society, hy a two-thirds vote of its members 
present, at any regular meeting, may suspend from the 
privileges of the Society, or remove altogether, any per- 
son guilty of gross misconduct 

^ 3. Any member who shall have failed to pay his dnes 
for three consecutive years, without giving reasons satis- 
factory to the Council, shall, after thirty days' notice of 
such failure, be dropped from the roll. 
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IV. Annual f&tttinsi, 

C 1- The Annual Meeting shall be held not less than 
one week before the. Annual FestiTal, and at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the Council. Notice 
of the same shall be given in the Philadelphia daily 
papers, and be mailed through the post office to each 
member of the Society. 

^ 2. Special meetings may be called by the President 
or a Vice-President, or, in the event of their absence from 
the city, by any two members of the Council. 

V. Countit. 
4L 1. At each Annual Meeting there shall be elected 
a President, a First and Second Vice-President, a 
Treasurer, a Secretary, a Chaplain, and a Physician, to 
serve one year, and until their successors are chosen; 
at the Annual Meeting, in 1895, there shall also be 
elected twelve Directors, who, upon entering upon 
office, shall divide themselves by lot into three classes 
of four each, one class to serve one year, one class two 
years, and one class three years. At the Annual Meeting 
in 1896, and each subsequent year, there shall be elected 
four Directors to serve three years, or until their succes- 
sors are elected. The Officers and Directors elected each 
year shall enter upon office on the first of January next 
succeeding, and, together with the Directors holding 
over, shall constitute the Council. 

C Of the Council there shall be four standing com- 
mittees: 

<L (a.) On Admission, consisting of the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, and four Directors. 
<L (6.) On Finance, consisting of the officers of the 
Society, except the Chaplain and Physician. 
<L (c.) On Charity, consisting of the Chaplain, the Phy- 
sician, and four Directors. 
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C i^-) On Entertainment, consisting of the Second Vice- 
President, and fonr Directors. 

^ 2. The Council sbail fil) any vacancy which shall 
occur in any office, or in the position of Director. 



VI. Butits of ©fKcew. 

C 1- The President, or, in his absence, the First Vice- 
President, or if he, too, is absent, then the Second Vice- 
President, shall preside at all meetings of the Society or 
the Council. In the absence, at any time, of all these, 
then a temporary chairman shall be chosen. 
41. 2. The Secretary shall lieep a record of the proceed- 
ings of the Society and of the Council, and shall have the 
custody of the seal of the Society. 
41, 3. The Treasurer shall have charge of all moneys and 
securities of the Society; he shall, under the direction of 
the Finance Committee, pay all its bills, and at the meet- 
ing of the said committee next preceiding the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, he shall make full and detailed 
report. 

VII. Sutfes of Comtnittcis. 

4[, 1. The Committee on Admission shall consider and 
report to the Council, or to the Society, upon the names 
of all persons submitted for membership. 
41, 2. The Finance Committee shall audit all claims 
against the Society; shall see to the proper investment 
of its BUTpluB funds, if any; and, through a sub-commit- 
tee, shall audit annually the accounts of the Treasurer. 
^ 3. The Committee on Charity shall disburse, in con- 
formity to the objects of the Society, all moneys appro- 
priated by the Oouncil for charitable purposes, and make 
report thereof at the meeting of the Council next pre- 
ceding the Annual Meeting of the Society. 
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^ 4. The Committee on Entertainment shall, under the 
direction of the Council, provide for the Annual Festival. 

VIII. Cfianges. 

C The Council may enlarge or diminish the duties and 
powers of the officers and committees at its pleasure. 

IX. e^acftp. 

^L 1- The Council may appropriate a portion of the 
annual income of the Society, not exceeding three- 
fourths, to the relief of indigent or unfortunate persons 
of New England origin. 

^ 2. The widow or children of a deceased member, if 
in need, shall be entitled, for five successive years, to an 
annuity from the funds of the Society, equal to the full 
amount which such member shall have actually paid into 
its Treasury; such annuity, however, shall in no case be 
paid to such widow after she shall have again married, 
uor to children after they shall be able to earn their own 
livelihood. 

X. i&uoruin. 

41. Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum of the 
Society; of the Council, five members, and of the commit- 
tees, a majority. 

XI. JecB. 
^ The annual dues, after the first year of membership, 
shall be three dollars; but any person admitted a mem- 
ber may become a life member by paying fifty dollars, 
and shall thereby be exempt from paying the admission 
fee of five dollars and annual dues. 

XII. Annual ^tstibal. 
41. An Annual Festival of the Society shall be held on 
the twenty-second of December, except when that day is 
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Sunday, and then the Festival shall be held on the day 
following, at anch time and place and in such manner aa 
shall be determined by the Council. The cost of the 
same shall be at the charge of those attending it. 



XIII. ^otto anlr Atal. 
H 1. The motto of the Society shall be 

" Veritaa et Ltbertaa." 

C 2. The seal of the Society shall have in the center 
a representation of the " Mayflower " at anchor in 
Plymouth harbor, surrounded by concentric rings, on the 
inner of which shall be the motto, and the date 1620; on 
the next the name of the Society and the date 1881, and 
on the next a wreath of mayflowers and entwined scrolls, 
bearing the name of New England Colonies and States. 

XIV. Bisposition of 9Tapert£. 

m CASE 07 THB DISSOLUTIOIT OF TEE 8O0IBTT. 

^ This organization is intended to be perpetual, but, if 
for any reason whatsoever, it shall at any time be 
deemed best by a majority of those present at an annual 
meeting at which a qnomm of members shall be present, 
that the same shall be disBolved (notice having been 
given in the call for said meeting that the question of 
dissolution would be considered), or if at any time there 
shall have been failnre for three successive years to bold 
an annual meeting, then and in such event, and Imme- 
diately thereafter, the Treasurer shall transfer and 
deliver all moneys and other property of the Society to 
the Medical Department of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
for its sole and exclusive use forever. 
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XV. ^mtnbntent. 

C 1- TheBe articles maj be altered or amended at any 
anniial meeting of the Society, the proposed amendment 
having been approved by the Council, and notice of such 
proposed amendment sent to each member with the 
notice of the annual meeting. 

C 2. Tbey may also be amended at any meeting of the 
Society, provided that the alteration shall have been sub* 
mitted at a previous meeting. 

d. 3. No amendment or alteration shall be made with- 
out the approval of two-thirds of the members present at 
the time of their final consideration, not less than 
twenty-five voting for such alteration or amendment. 
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Baker, George Falei, M.D., 
Battles, Harry H., 
Bond, Frank S., 
Brooks, James C, 
Brush, Chauncey H., 
Gotbier, Morris L., 
Dreer, William F.. 
Earle, George H„ Jr., 
Fiske, Louis S., 
Frothingbam, Theodore, 
Hoffman, George F., 
Lewis, Richard A., 
Little, Amos R., 
Littlefield, H. W., 
Milne, Caleb J., 
Milne, Caleb J., Jr., 
Milne, David, 
Morris, Effingham B., 
Mumford, Joseph P., 
Riley, Lewis A., 
Vinton, Charles H., M.D., 



4^1 Walnut Street, 

to8 South Twelfth Street 

New London, Conn. 

430 Washington Avenue. 
Chestnut Hill. 

801 Market Street. 
714 Chestnut Street 

431 Chestnut Street 
3043 Locust Street 
518 Walnut Street 
413 Market Street 
g03 Chestnut Street 
Aldine Hotel. 

139 South Fifth Street 
9030 Walnut Street 
M39 Walnut Street 
1613 Spruce Street 
Girard Building. 
328 Chestnut Street 
IS09 Spruce Street. 
Phila. Tr.. S. D. ft Ins. Co., 
413 Chestnut Street 



Not., tSgS. 

Oct, 1901. 

Dec, 1881. 

Dec., 1899. 

Dec., 1881. 

Dec, 189& 

Jan., 1894. 

Dec, 1901. 

Jan., 1889. 

Dec, 1S86. 

Nov., 1891. 

Dec, 1681. 

Dec, 1881. 

Dec, tS8i. 

Jan., 1904. 

Dec, 1904- 

Oct., 1903. 

Dec, 190a- 

Dec, i88t. 

Dec, 1904- 

Dec, 19M- 



annual fAtmbttsi 



Alexander, Charles O., 
Ale3»nder, Edward P., 
Allen, Edward E., 
Allen, Francis Olcott, 
Allen, Joseph Dana, 
Allyn, Dr. Herman B., 
Arnold, Rev. A. J., 
Atterbury, W. W., 
Ayer, F. W., 

Bacon, Richard W., 
Bailey, Joseph T., . 



306 North Thirty-etth Street. Dec, 1901. 
306 North Thirty-fifth Street Dec, 1901- 



Overbrook. 

333 South Sixteenth Street 

1430 Fine Street 

501 South Forty-second St 

3931 Locust Street 

Broad Street Station. 

300 Chestnut Street. 



Dec, 1894: 
Dec, l897. 
Nov., 1S99. 
Nov., I^ 
Dec, 1904- 
Jan., igos. 
Nov., 1901. 



518 Stephen Girard Building. Dec, 1894: 
iai8 Chestnut Street Dec, 1893. 
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Bailejr, Julius A., 


Wayne. 


Nov. 


1901. 


BaUr, Albert L., 


Haverford. 


Dec. 


1901. 


Baily, Ch*rles W., 


933 Clinton Street 


Not. 


1901. 


Ball, Joaepb A., 


Stock Exchange Place. 


Dec., 


1893. 


Bancroft, Addison F., 


114 South Sixth Street 


Dec., 


1901. 


Banks. George W., 


3043 Spruce Street 


Jan- 


1889. 


Barker. Eben F., 


tio99 Drexel Road. 


Dec, 


1883. 


Barnes. Harry G., 


3010 North Thirteenth Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


Barnes, John Hampton, 


1817 DeLancey Place. 


Dec, 


1889. 


Barnes. William H., 


173? SpTtice Street 


Dec, 


1889. 


Barney, Charles D., 


133 South Fourth Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


Bartlet(. CUrence. U.D.. 


1437 Spruce Street 


Apl., 


1903. 


Bartol. George E., 


263 South Twenty-first Street 


Dec, 


189a. 


Baasett, Frank L., 


Swarthfflore. 


Nov. 


1904- 


Bassett, George G.. 


431 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


I90S- 


Battles, Frank, 


135 South Fourth Street. 


Nov. 


1893. 


Beck, Hon. James M., 


813 Girard Building. 


Nov. 


1898. 


Beck, J. Augustus, 


1910 Wallace Street 


Apl., 


1901. 


Beers, C. Eliot. 


17 North Thirty-fourth St. 


Mch. 


1893- 


BemeBt, William P., 


3817 Spruce Street 


Jan., 


1898. 


Bemis, Royal W., M.D., 


251a North Fifth Street 


Dec 


1903. 


Bent. Luther S., 


6040 Drexel Road. 


May. 


1884. 


Bent. Stedman, 


6040 Drexel Road. 


Dec, 


1899- 


Berry. Oscar G.. 


421 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


WS- 


Bigelow. George A., 


133 South Fourth Street 


Dec. 


18S1. 


Blake. Barton F., 


71s Corinthian Avenue. 


Dec 


1881. 


Blis^ Arthur Ames, M.D., 


117 South Twentieth Street. 


Nov. 


1896. 


Bliss, Theodore, 


i^ Race Street. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Blynn. Henry, 


834 Chestnut Street. 


Jan,, 


189*. 


Bolles, Prof. Albert S., 


Haverford. 


May, 


1884. 


Borden. Edward P., 


3038 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1881. 


Borden, E. Shirley, 


2038 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1893. 


Boyd, James, 


14 North Fourth Street. 


Dec 


1887. 


Bradford, Albert G., 


4817 Baltimore Avenue. 


Dec. 


1897. 


Brazier. H. Bartol, 


1803 Pine Street. 


Dec. 


1901. 


Brazier, J. H., 


go3 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1881. 


Brinley. Charles A., 


347 South Sixteenth Street 


Dec 


1881. 


Brown, Andrew Vinton, 


3423 North Nineteenth Street Oct, 


1903. 


Brown, D. V., 


1823 Tioga Street 


Oct, 


1903- 


Brooks, Ednfard, Jr., 


633 Walnut Street 


Jan., 


ipoa. 


Brown. Henry W., 


423 Walnut Street 


Dec. 


1886. 


Brown. Levi D.. 


116 North Seventeenth St. 


Jan., 


.889. 
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Brown, J. TabeU, 


Prospect Ave., Chestnut HiU. 


Dec., 


1894. 


Brown, John A. S.. 


1524 North Seventeenth St 


Feb.. 


1896. 


Burnham, George, 


500 North Broad Street. 


Dec, 


18S1. 


Burnham, G«orge, Jr., 


SCO North Broad Street. 


May, 


1884. 


Burnham, WilUam, 




Dec. 


1887. 


Burt, Edward W., 


1 107 Market Street. 


Dec. 


tS88. 


Butler, EdECar H., 


5919 Main Street, Gtn. 


Dec. 


1895. 


Butler, Henry E., 


laa South Fourth Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


Carr, George Bradford, 


809 Commonwealth Building. 


Dec. 


1887. 


Carpenter, Harvey N., 


Union League. 


Dec. 


1891. 


Carsuirs, Daniel Haddock, 


2S4 South Third Street. 


Dec. 


i89S- 


Carstairs. J. Haseltioe, 


354 South Third Street 


Dec. 


iSps. 


Carver, Charles, 


1816 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


190a. 


Castte, William H., 


4241 Walnut Street 


Dec. 


1901. 


Chandler, Theophilus P., 


338 Chestnut Street 


Oct, 


1897. 


Chapin, George W., 


St David. 


Dec. 


1898. 


Chapin, Dr. John B., 


44th and Market Streets. 


Dec. 


1884. 


Chase, Howard A., 


1430 South Penn Square. 


Dec. 


1886. 


Chauncey, Charles, 


asi South Fourth Street 


Dec. 


189a. 


Child, Charles S., 


217 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1904. 


Church, Arthur L., 


500 North Broad Street 


Apl., 


1901. 


Church, Edgar M., 


Third and Locust Streets. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Church, W. A., 


Penn and Knox Sts., Gtn. 


Nov. 


1 901. 


Claflin. Waldo M., 


1107 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1883. 


Clark, Charles E., 


4115 Walnut Street. 


Dec. 


1886. 


Clark, Charles Motley, 


Forty-second and Locust Sts. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Oark, Clarence H., Jr., 


141 South Fourth Street 


Dec. 


1881. 


Qark, Herbert L., 


160 Bullitt Building. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Clark, Percy H., 


710 Bullitt Building. 


Dec. 


1901. 


Clark, Waltoa, 


Chestnut Hill. 


Jan., 


1902. 


aeaver, Albert N-, 


South Bethlehem. 


Nov. 


1902. 


Oeverly, Henry A., 


1830 North Park Avenue. 


Feb. 


1891. 


QifF, George H., 


1507 North Seventeenth St 


Dec. 


1896. 


Oosson, James H., M.D., 


53 West Chelten Avenue. 


Dec 


190a 


Clothier, Isaac H., Jr., 


801 Market Street 


Dec 


1 901. 


Qothier. Waller. 


405 Arch Street 


Dec. 


1900. 


Coffin, Edward Winslow. 


Ashland, N. J. 


Dec. 


1896. 


Coffin, G. Winthrop. 


123 South Front Street 


Dec. 


T9oa 


Collier, John J., 


North American Building. 


Dec 


1903. 


Colton, J. Milton, 


141 South Fourth Street. 


Dec 


1883. 


Colton, Sabin W., Jr., 


141 South Fourth Street 


Dec. 


1883. 


Convene, Bernard T.. 


500 North Broad Street 


Jan., 


1904. 
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CouTcrBe, Charles A., 


500 North Broad Street 


Jan., 


1891. 


CoDverse, John H., 


SOO North Broad Street 


Jan., 


iea>. 


Conwell, Rev. Russell R., 


aoao North Broad Street 


Jan., 


1887. 


Cook, Gustavus W., 


316 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1901. 


Cook, Richard Y., 


316 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1901. 


Cooke, James W., 


aio8 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1883. 


Corbin, E. A., 


436 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1889. 


Corbio, Elbert A., Jr.. 


43a Walnut Street 


Nov., 


1904. 


Cornish, Thomas E., 


Hotel Walton. 


Dec, 


1881. 


CoBtello, Peter E., 


Tacony. 


Oct, 


1903- 


Cragin, Charles I., 


119 South Fourth Street 


Dec, 


1883. 


Crittenden, J. Parker, 


615 Walnut Street 


Mch., 


1893- 


Crosman, Prof. Charles S., 


Haverford. 


Oct, 


1898. 


CroweU, Charles B., 


iao5 Pennsylvania Building. 


Nov., 


1901. 


Culver, Martin B., 


1529 Locust Street. 


Dec, 


1895. 


Cuming, John K., 


1807 North Broad Street 


Dec, 


1888. 


Curtin, Dr. Roland C, 




Dec, 


1883. 


Curtis, C. H. K., 


42s Arch Street 


Dec, 


1888. 


Cuthbert, Allen Brooks, 


Edgewater Park, N. J. 


Dec, 


1891. 


Dana, Prof. Charles Edmnnd, 3013 DeLancej Place. 


Oct, 


1808. 


Dana. Stephen W., D.D., 


3935 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1881. 


Darby, Edward T., M.D., 


Lansdowne. 


Dec. 


18S9. 


Darling, Nathan, 


iiig Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1897. 


Darlington, Herbert Seymonr.iia6 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


■809. 


Darlington, Joseph G., 


Haverford. 


Mch., 


1803. 


DeCoster, Henry Seymour. 


430 South Forty-fifth Street 


Nov., 


1901. 


Delano, Eugene, 


43 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Dec. 


1S88. 


Denny, George Addison, 




Dec, 


1900. 


Dexfei, E. Mihon. 


1 318 Spruce Street 


Feb., 


1887. 


Dodge, James Mapei, 


Clapier Street, Germantown. 


Jan., 


1903. 


Doe. Charles A, 


146 North Tenth Street. 


Dec, 


1903. 


Dorland, Dr. W. A. Newman, 


, 130 South Seventeenth Street 


Jan.. 


1901. 


Dorrance, G. Morris, 


Broad Street SUtion. 


Nov., 


1901. 


Duane, Russell, 


1617 Land Title Building. 


Dec, 


1901. 


Dungan, Chester B., 


4334 Sansom Street 


Nov., 


1904. 


Dungan, George I., 


4334 Sansom Street 


Nov.. 


1904. 


Dwight, Marcus B., M.D., 


4035 Walnut Street 


Not., 


1901. 


Earle, Morris, 


918 Chestnut Street 


Mch., 


1895. 


Eckels, Mervin J., D.D., 


1635 Race Street 


Dec, 


1900. 


Edmunds, Hon. George P.. 


1734 Spruce Street 


Dec, 


189& 


Edwards, Jno. Jodson, D.D.S 




Nov.. 


1901. 
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Ellis, Henry C, 


2319 Green Street. 


Dec 


1891. 


Ellison, William Rodoun, 


24 South Sixth Street. 


Dec. 


1897. 


Elwell, William P.. 


320? Mt Veraon Street 


Dec. 


1885. 


Ely, Theodore N.. 


Broad Street Sution. 


Mch 


18m- 


Estc, Charles, 


4111 Baltimore Avenue. 


Dec. 


1885. 


Este, Charles, Jr., 


30th St and Glenwood Ave. 


Dec. 


1903. 


Erans, Charles T., 


428 Walnut Street 


Nov 


189a 


Evans, Shepley W., 


la South Broad Street. 


Dec. 


tssa 


Ewins, D. S., 


283 South Forty-first Street. 


Jan- 


i8a& 


Faires Benjamin McKinley 


34s South Thirteenth Street. 


Dec. 


1903- 


Faires, Theodore Wylie, 


245 South Thirteenth Street 


Dec 


1903. 


Farnum, Edward S. W., 




Dec. 


189s. 


Felton, Edgar C, 


Haverford. 


Dec. 


i8» 


Fisher, Ellicott, 


" Wakefield," Gemuntown. 


Feb. 


1897. 


Flags, Stanley G., Jr., 


aois Spruce Street 


Nov. 


r898. 


Fletcher, G. W. B., 


Twelfth and Chestnut Sts. 


Dec, 


1903. 


Freedley, Angelo T., 


I&D Spruce Street 


Dec 


1904. 


French, George A., 


438 W. Bringhurst Street 






French, Harry B., 


439 Arch Street 


Jan., 


1902. 


Furber, William Copeland, 


418 Walnut Street 


Dec 


1898. 


Futrell, William H., 


430 Walnut Street 


Dec. 


1904. 


Gage, Qinton, 


Chcllen Avenue, Oak Lane. 


Feb., 


1897. 


Gerry, F. R. 


1835 Market Street 


Mch. 


1885. 


Getchell, F. H., M.D., 


143a Spruce Street 


Dec 


1S81. 


Giltett, Alfred S., 


631 Chestnut Street. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Godlrey, Lincoln, 


71a Bourse Building. 


Jan.. 


1889. 


Goodrich, Henry G., 


428 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1889. 


Goodwin, Harold, 


Franklin Building. 


Dec, 


t88t. 


Greene, Ryland W., 


935 Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


1903- 


Greenough, Rev. William, 


J7I8 Franklin Street 


Dec, 


1891. 


Hagar, Walter F., 


5913 Greene Street, Gtn. 


Dec, 


190a 


Hale, George, M.D., 


4438 Paul Street, Frankford. 


Nov. 


1902. 


Hale, Henry S., 


48 North Sixth Street 


Dec, 


1890. 


Hale, H. W. K., 


1510 North Broad Street 


Dec, 


1903. 


Hale, J. Warren. 


151? Wallace Street 


Dec, 


1894. 


Hall, Amos H., 


140 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1888. 


Hancock, Henry J„ 


801 Real Esute Trust BIdg. 


Dec, 


1901. 


Hare, Dr. Hobart Amory, 


1801 Spruce Street 


Dec, 


1898. 


Harrington, Melvin H.. 


tia W. Upsal Street, Gtn. 


Dec, 


1887. 


Haseltine, Charles F., 


1823 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


1888. 


Hanghton, Rev. James, 


Bryn Mawr. 


Feb., 


1888. 
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Haughton, J. Paul. 


Bryn Mawr. 


Dec, 


190a. 


Henry, Bayard, 


7DI Drexel Bnilding. 


Dec 


189a. 


Hill, George H., 


3601 Baring Street 


Dec, 


1888. 


Hodge, Thomas L., 


444 Stafford Street, Gtn. 


Jan., 


i8w. 


Holden, Francis M., 


123 South Twentieth Street. 


Dec, 


1903. 


Hopkins. Albert Cole, 


Lock Haven. 


Dec, 


1892. 


Horn, Austin Spencer, 


1824 Chestnat Street. 


Dec, 


1904. 


Houghton, Charles W.. M.E 


>.,i5a8 North Seventh Street 


Dec. 


1897. 


How, W. Storer, D.D.S., 


310B Ontario Street. 


Dec, 


189a 


Howard, Francis A., 


416 Walnut Street 


Jan.. 


1883. 


Howard, Philip E., 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Dec. 


1900. 


Howard-Smith, R. S., 


4838 Pulaski Avenue. 


Jan.. 


1901. 


Howe, Arthur W., 


3Q32 DeLancey Street 


Nov., 


. 1901. 


Howe, Frank P., 


351 South Seventeenth St. 


Dec, 


1894. 


Howe, Herbert M., M.D., 


1622 Locust Street. 


Dec, 


1S81. 


Howlett, Charles E., 


149 Pelham Road, Gtn. 


June, 


1892. 


Hoyt, Henry M., 


1516 K St, N. W., Wash.. D. C 


. Nov., 


. 1901. 


Hoyt, Rev. Wayland, D.D., 


3604 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1899. 


Hubbard, Charles D., 


Wyncote. 


Nov., 


, 190I- 


Huey, Arthnr B., 


60a Commonwealth Tr. Bldg. 


Dec. 


1896. 


Hutchins, J. Warner, 


728 Sansom Street. 


Apl., 


1903. 


Ingersoll, W. K., M.D., 


4008 Chestnut Street 


Oct, 


1902. 


James, William P., 


toil Walnut Street 


Dec, 


189a 


Johnson, Alba B., 


Soo North Broad Street. 


Dec, 


1891. 


Johnson, Edward Hine, 


3Q37 Locust Street 


Dec, 


1896. 


Keene, Albert A., 




Dec, 


1886. 


Kellogg, Hosford D., 


3421 North Nineteenth St 


Nov., 


. 1901. 


Kelly. Albert Frederick, 


320 Pelham Road, Gtn. 


Nov., 


,1896. 


Kelly, William D., 


120 Oiveden Avenue, Gtn. 


Dec, 


189a. 


Kcndrick, John Ryland. 


iioo Spruce Street 


Dec, 


I9CH. 


Kenney, H. P., 


Ridley Park. 


Dec, 


1881. 


Kent. Henry T.. 


Oifton Heights. 


Dec, 


1892. 


Keyes, D. A., 


S22 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1S86. 


Kimball, William S., 


404 South Forty-second St 


Dec, 


1902. 


Kinsey, John L., 


1623 Spruce Street 


Jan., 


1901. 


KIsterbock, John, 


2004 Market Street 


Dec, 


1894. 


Kisterbock, Josiah, Jr., 


Continental Hotel. 


Dec, 


1894. 


Ladd, Westray, 


5830 Drexel Road. 


Oct. 


1897. 


La Lanne, Frank Dale, 


214 Chestnut Street 


Oct, 


1903. 


Lennig, George G., 


123 Walnut Street 


Nov., 


190a. 


Leonard, Frederick M., 


119 South Fourth Street 


Feb.. 


1888. 
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Leonard, M. Hayden, 
Lewis, Francis D., 
Lewis, Henry A., 
LiUie, Lewis, 
Lillie, Lewis Converse, 
Lillie, Samuel Morris, 
Litch, Wilbur F., M.D., 
Lovejoy, Arthur B., 
Ludington, Charles H., Jr., 
Lyman, William R., 

McDowell, John A., 
Maekay-Smith, Alex., RtRev. 
Mapes, George E., 
Marshal], Geo. Morley, M.D., 
Mars ton, John, 
Mears, William A., 
Merrick, Dwight V., 
Merrill, Charles Warren, 
Miller, James C, 
Miller. Prof. LesUe W., 
Miller, Niles M., M.D., 
Mitchell, J. Nicholas, M.D., 
Molten, Robert P., 
Monroe, Josiah, 

Montelius, William Edward, 
Moody, Carlton M., 
Moore, Henry D., 
Morgan, Frank E., 
Morgan, George P., 
Morse, Edwin P., 
Moulton, Byron P., 
Mumford, Edgar H., 
Muzzey, Frank W., 



4243 Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


1903. 


934 Land Title BuUding. 


Dec, 


1S81. 


aog South Third Street. 


Dec, 


1901. 


N. W. Cor. Broad and Arch. 


Dec, 


1901. 


3a8 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


1899- 


338 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


1899. 


1500 Locust Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


784 Broadway, New York. 


Aug. 


1893. 


Bryn Mawr. 


Nov. 


1901. 


1033 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1894. 


1717 Walnut Street 


Mch. 


1895. 


,310s Walnut Street. 


Jan., 


1903. 


1932 North Twenty-second St Dec. 


1887. 


1819 Spruce Street 


Dec 


1891. 


Merion. 


Dec 


1883. 


1302 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


Dec. 


1899. 


S373 Chew Street, Gtn. 


Nov. 


1901. 


2040 North Park Avenue. 






1121 Chestnut Street 


Jan., 


1890. 


320 South Broad Street. 


Oct, 


1898. 


4108 Walnut Street 


Dec. 


1885. 


1505 Spruce Street 


Dec 


1904- 


6803 Emlen Street, Gtn. 


Dec. 


1901. 


Hamilton Court, Thirty- 






eighth and Chestnut 


Dec. 


188s. 


513 Drexel Building. 


Dec 


1894- 


I2I7' North American Bldg. 


Dec. 


1890. 


696 Drexel Building. 






1639 Walnut Street 


Dec. 


1887. 


32 North Front Street 


Dec. 


1903. 


1613 Poplar Street. 


Dec. 


1898. 


Ardmore. 


Jan.. 


1888. 


31 Simpson Road, Ardmore. 


Nov 


1901. 


1803 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1887. 



Nason, Rev. C. P. H., 



6133 Greene Street, Gtn. 



Newhalt, Daniel S., 
Newton, Charles C, 
North, Ralph H., 
Northrop, H. L., M.D., 



1890. 



Nevin, Rev. Charles W., 228 West Rittenhouse Square. Nov., 1894. 



Broad Street Sution. 
Twenty-fourth and Vine Sts. 
Boyer Street, Mt Airy. 
1729 Arch Street 
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Dec, 18S7. 
Dec, 1894. 
Dec, i^i. 
Nov., 1901. 
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Ob«r, Thomas K, 
Olmsted, Hon. M. E., 

Packard, Charles S. W., 
Passmore, Lincoln K., 
Patterson, Wistar Evans, 
Paulding, Tattnall, 
Pendleton, Frank P., 
Penniman, James Mosmer, 
Perkins, Edward L„ 
Perkins, Francis M., M.D., 
Perry, O. LaForrest, 
Peircc, Harold, 
Pile, Rufus Moody, 
Plummer, Everett H., 
Plummer, Everett H,, Jr., 
Plummer, William T., 
Porter, Isaac, Jr., 
Prime, Frederick, 
Putnam, Earl B., 

Ramsdell, J. G., 
Randle, George Mather, 
Reeves, Frandi B., 
Reynolds, George N., 
Rowland, William Lee, 
Runk, Louis B., 
Runk, Marshall HiU, 

Safford, Thomas S., 
Sanborn, Edward H., 
Sanger, Edward Grafton, 
Sargent, Winthrop, 
Schoff, Frederic, 
Scott, E. Irvin, 
Scott, Qarence W., 
Seaver, Joseph H., 
Sellers, Coleman, Jr., 
Sellers, Horace Wells, 
Shapley, Rufus E., 
Sbattuck, Frank R., 
Shattuck, George, 
Shaw, Frederic, 
Shaw, William Warren, 



t6i7 North Sixteenth Street 
Harrisburg. 

SI? Chestnut Street. 

935 Chestnut Street. 

Port Kennedy. 

Third and Walnut Streets. 

3005 Mt, Vernon Street 

4336 Sansom Street 

110 South Fourth Street 

1438 Pine Street 

3717 Baring Street 

333 Drexel Building. 

1610 Mount Vernon Street. 

513 Walnut Street 

4034 Walnut Street 

15 18 South Broad Street 

4809 Regent Street 

1008 Spruce Street 

1926 Spruce Street 

1305 Walnut Street. 

goQA Drexel Building. 

20 South Front Street 

Lancaster. 

4800 Chester Avenue. 

30 South Twenty-first Street 

20 South Twenty-first Street 

Swarthmorc. 
39 Fisher's Lane, Gtn. 
1 50s Erie Avenue. 
Haverford. 
3418 Baring Street 
Seventh and Glenwood Ave. 
Seventh and Glenwood Ave. 
3C45 Spruce Street 
1600 Hamilton Street 
3301 Baring Street 
104 South Twenty-first Street 
800 Betz Building. 
133 South Fourth Street 
903 Chestnut Street 
1635 Chestnut Street. 
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ApL, 1S87. 
Dec, 1893. 



Jar 



1903. 



Oct, 1897. 
Feb., 1896. 
Dec, 190a 
Jan., i()ot. 
Apl., i88a 
Dec, 188S. 
Dec, 190a 
Dec, 1894. 
Nov., 1899. 
Dec. 1885. 
Dec, 1904. 
Dec, 1901. 
Dec, 1903. 
Dec, 1901. 
Dec, 1901. 

Mch., 1885. 

Dec, 1888. 

Dec, 1896. 

Dec, i^ 

Dec, 1896. 

Nov., 1896. 

Dec, 1896. 

Dec, 1895- 

Jan., 1901. 

Dec, 1895. 

Dec, 1901. 

Nov., 1903. 

Dec, 1895- 

Dec, t^ 

Dec, 18S7. 

Dec, 1901. 

Dec. 1896. 

Apl., 1901. 

Dec, 1901. 

Dec, 1S89. 

Dec, 18S1. 
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Sheldon. Winthrop Dudley, 


Girard CoUege. 


Dec, 


1895. 


Shelton, Frederick H., 


1004 Pennsylvania Building. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Sherman, Charles P., 


looi Chestnut Street 


Dec.. 


1886. 


Shortridge, N. Parker, 


Wynncwood P. O. 


Dec, 


1881. 


Shumway, A. A., 


311 Market Street. 


May, 


1887. 


Silvester, Learoyd, 


Cynwyd. 


Apl., 


igoi. 


Skinner, Frank Bcvin, 


401 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1891. 


Slocum, Dr. Harris A., 


1900 Chestnut Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


Smith, Atwood, 


49th and Baltimore Avenue. 


Dec. 


1884. 


Smith, Charles Emory, 


700 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


18S1. 


Smith, Leonard O., 


2217 ML Vernon Street. 


Dec, 


1885. 


Smith, Robert Hobart, 


I33I Locust Street 


Feb., 


1897. 


Smith, W. I. Oark, 


Wayne. 


Jan., 


1904- 


Smyth. Calvin M.. 


I306 Arch Street. 


Dec, 


1896. 


Smyth, Isaac S., Jr., 


1218 Arch Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


Snowden, CoL A. Louden, 


1812 Spruce Street 


Dec, 


1897. 


Snowman, Albert E., 


707 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


Dec. 


1894- 


Southwick, James L., 


20^ Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1887. 


Sparhawk, John, Jr., 


400 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1883. 


Speakman. William E., 


Woodbury, N. J. 


Dec, 


1904. 


Spooner, Alban, 


5 Bank Street 


June, 


1891. 


Steere, Jonathan M.. 


Girard Trust Company. 


Oct, 


1903- 


Stevenson, Henry Mears, 


Ainsworth, B. C. 


Dec 


1904. 


Stevenson, John Entriken, 


2314 Spruce Street 


Dec, 


1904- 


Stevenson, MaJtwell, Jr., 


2314 Spruce Street 


Dec, 


1904. 


Stillwell, James C, 


4018 Spruce Street 


Jan.. 


1902. 


Stockwell, Herbert G., 


833 Land Title Building. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Stone. Hon. Charles W., 


Warren. 


Dec. 


1887. 


Strawbridge, Justus C, 


Soi Market Street 


Nov. 


1896. 


Stronl, Charles H., 


Wayne. 


Jan.. 


1904. 


Stuart, Edward T., 


1 107 Arcade Building. 


Dec 


190a. 


Synnott, Thomas W., 


73 Manhattan Building. 


Dec, 


1905. 


Taber, George H., 


814 Frick Building. Pittsburg 


Dec, 


1900. 


Taylor, Horace E., 


306 Walnut Street 


Dec. 


1891! 


Terry, Henry C, 


1328 Chestnut Street 


Dec 


1886. 


Thomas, Augustus, 


2029 DeLancey Place. 


Dec 


1886. 


Thomas, Chas. Hermon,M.D.,3634 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1888. 


Thompson, A. F., 


712 Chestnut Street 


Nov. 


I89X 


Thompson, Benjamin, 


Union League. 


Dec 


1891. 


Thompson, Edwin Stanley, 


Mt Airy. 


Dec 


1904. 


Thompson, Ernest A., 


909 South Forty-ninth Street 


Uch. 


1905- 
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Tildcn, William T., 
Tobey, Frank R., 
Towne, Nathan P., 
Treat, Frederick H., 
Tredick, Edward, 
Tnimbult, Cbarles G., 
Tupper, Kerr Bojrce, D.D., 
Turner, Charles P., M.D., 
Tyler, Sidney F., 

Upbam, Frank H., 

Valle, Paul B., 

Van Lcnnep, Dr. W. B., 

Van Rensselaer, A., 

Wadsworth, Edward D., 
Walbridge, T. Cbcster, 
Ward, Alfred Lewis, 
Ward, E, Tillson, M.D., 
Warren, E. Burgeis, 
Warren, Gen. Lucius H., 
Warren, T. H., 
Waters, Daniel A., 
Weaver, Oement, 
Weeks, S. Merrill, D.D.S., 
Weitiel, E. Boyd, 
Wells, Calvin, 
Weston, Francis E., 
Weston, Henry G., D.D.. 
Weygandt, Cornelius N., 
Wharton, Joseph, 
WhiUker, Bishop O. W., 
White, John Stuart, Prof., 
White, Stephen W., 
Whttcomb, Charles M., 
Whittier, John W., 
Whittlesey, Mills, 
Willard, Dr. De Forest, 
Williams, Parker S., 
Wilson, Dr. W. P., 
Wing, Asa S., 
Wtasor, James D., 
Winsor, William D., 



254 North Front Street. Nov., 

Thirty-second and Walnut Sts. Dec.. 

The Gladstone. Dec, 

Wayne. Nov., 

606 Arch Street Jan., 

1031 Walnut Street. Dec, 

aoa South Thirty-ninth Street Jan., 

1506 Walnut Street Dec, 

1234 Land Title Building. Oct, 

4910 Walton Avenue. Dec, 

Haverford. Dec, 

1431 Spruce Street Hch., 

Eigbteentb and Walnut Sts. Nov., 

133 South Twelfth Street Dec, 

136 W. Tulpehocken St, Gtn. Dec, 



1933 Chestnut Street 

1415 South Broad Street 

aoi3 Spruce Street 

419 Walnut Street 

421 Chestnut Street 

1514 Hamilton Street 

1 130 Chestnut Street 

1839 Chestnut Street 

403 West Chelten Avenue. 

Pittsburg. 

iiii Harrison Building. 

Chester. 

408 Chestnut Street. 

P. O. Box 1332. 

4037 Walnut Street 

4304 Baltimore Avenue. 

Broad Street Station. 

1531 Chestnut Street. 

1836 North Twelfth Street 

Trenton, N. J. 

1S18 Chestnut Street 

Wynne wood. 

34th St and Vintage Ave, 

4028 Walnut Street 

Pier 18, South Delaware Ave. 

338 South Delaware Avenue. 
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tgoi. 
1895. 
1901. 

1893. 

1902. 
1904- 

igoi. 

1881. 
1883- 
1901. 
1882. 
1889- 
igoa 
190a 
1881. 
1902. 
1903- 
1905- 
189a. 
igoa 
1905- 
1S87. 
1894. 
1901- 
190S. 
1881. 
1896. 
1901. 
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Wood, George, £06 Chestnnt Street. Dec, 1893. 

Wood, Grahame, 626 Chestnut Street Dec., 1897. 

Wood, Rictaard D., 1313 Spruce Street. Dec, 1904. 

Wood, Stuart, 400 Chestnut Street Dec, 1896. 

Woodman, George B., 1331 Market Street Dec, 18S3. 

Woodward, Dr. George, 708 North American Building. Dec, 1899. 

Worcester, William L., Rev., 4300 Locust Street. Nor., 1901- 

Worden, Rev. James Avery, 4208 Walnut Street Dec, 1905- 

Zantzingcr, Clarence Clark, Forty-second and Locust Sts. Noy., igoi. 
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C Silas Sltltic^ died on October 6th. He was born in 
Mendon, Worcester Connty, Mass., in 1828. He was a 
direct descendant in the sixth generation of George 
Aldrich, who came to America from England in 1631, 
and is believed to be the progenitor of the entire Ameri- 
can Aldrich race. In 1855 Mr. Aldrich came to Philadel- 
phia, where he has since resided. For some thirty years 
he was engaged in the Dry Goods CommiHsion bnsiness, 
and was successively connected with the houses of Law- 
rence, Stone & Co., Perry, Wendell & Co. and Aldrich & 
Fay. He retired from business some twenty years since. 
His loyal feeling to the little New England village of his 
birth impelled him, when able, to spend a portion of each 
autumn among its hills, and it was during his last visit 
that his death occurred there, after a brief illness. He 
was unmarried. Mr. Aldrich was a member of the Union 
League of Philadelphia (which he joined in 1865), and 
joined the New England Society in 1896. 

C. 3aB Cooftr died February 16th. He was born in 
Sandusky, Ohio, August 10th, 1821. He started out to 
make his way alone at the age of 14, and was employed 
in Philadelphia as a clerk and reporter for the daily 
press, and was among the first writers of " money arti- 
cles " in the United States. At the age of 19 he entered 
the banking house of E. W. Clark & Co., with which firm 
he soon afterward became confidential clerk, and a year 
later was admitted into the firm as a partner. As a 
member of that firm, and later as Jay Cooke & Co., he 
was instrumental in the building of nearly all the older 
railroads of the country. At the period of the Mexican 
War, from 1846 to 1849, he assisted in the negotiation 
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of the Government loaoa required from time to time to 
carry on that war. Corcoran & RiggB, of Washington, 
and E. W. Clark & Co., of Philadelphia, took all those 
loans, amounting to sixty or seventy million dollars. In 
the Civil War the National Administration looked to 
Jay Cooke to negotiate all the loans to provide the neces- 
sary sinews of war. At the request of Secretary Chase, 
Mr. Cooke obtained from a syndicate of bankers the first 
loan of 160,000,000. Those making the loan met in 
Washington by appointment, and at this meeting one of 
the leading New Yorkers declared that if the Govern- 
ment Vf&a not victorious with this amount it would have 
to yield to the Confederacy, as it would be ruin to at- 
tempt to raise more. Mr. Cooke, although the youngest, 
being not then forty, was enthusiastic. He beUeved the 
resources of the country could be drawn on to any neces- 
sary amount. Mr. Chase appealed to him to represent 
the Government. He accepted this responsible trust 
Millions of bonds were turned over to him with no secur- 
ity, except his honor and receipt, he paying wheu they 
were sold. He issued his appeal, inspiring every one with 
his own hope and enthusiasm. The result was that he 
obtained {2,500,000,000 in money, raising as high as 
950,000,000 in a single day. Later, when there was no 
money to pay the Army of the Potomac, and the Govern- 
ment conld not sell |12,000,000 worth of bonds, Mr. 
Cooke took them all. He disposed of these and f30,000,- 
000 worth additional to New York bankers. Jay Cooke's 
name will always he associated with the panic of 1873, 
though he came out of it with credit, paying every cred- 
itor dollar for dollar. Shortly after the war Mr. Cooke 
was encouraged to undertake the building of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. Unforeseen complications in the 
European financial situation, brought about by the 
Franco-Prussian War, forced the firm of Jay Cooke & 
Co. into bankruptcy, September 18th, 1873. At the time 
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of the failure the flnu pat its assets at |15,000,000. The 
largest creditors were the banks, while the OoTernment, 
as a preferred creditor by law, took about Jl,250,000 of 
the assets in cash. This sum claimed by the Government 
belonged to the Kavy Department, and was in the hands 
of Jay Cooke, McCouUough & Co., the United States 
depository in London. Mr. Cooke was defeated, but not 
dismayed. He set to work with characteristic energy, 
and at the age of three score years and ten he had prac- 
tically regained all that he had lost. Indeed, his finan- 
cial, commercial and social rehabilitation is a romance 
of business life. Mr. Cooke leaves four children — two 
sons and two daughters. The first two are Jay Cooke, 
Jr., who holds a position of eminence in the financial 
world, and Rev. H. E. Cooke, an Episcopal clergyman in 
Manchester, N. H. The other two are Mrs. Charles D. 
Barney and Mrs. John M. Butler. Mr. Cooke joined the 
Bocie^ in 1886. 

a l^oratia B. J^acftett died on July 12th. He was bom 
at Lower Penn's Neck, Salem County, N. J., January 8th, 
1844. He was a veteran of the Civil War and a promi- 
nent politician for many years, having served in many 
State and city offices. He was a charter member of Post 
No. 51, Q. A. R. ; a member of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery. Military Order of the Loyal Legion; War Vet- 
erans' Club; United Service Club; Lodge No. 3, P. and 
A. M.; Oermantown Chapter, No. 208; Philadelphia Com- 
mandery, No. 2, Knights Templar; Philadelphia Consis- 
tory; Philadelphia Council, No. 11, Royal and Select Mas- 
ters; Knights of Birmingham, No. 16; Union Republican 
Club; Vesta Club, of the Thiriy-flrst Ward; Sekime Tribe, 
No. 6, Improved Order of Red Men; Lulu Temple; An- 
cient Arabic Order Noble of the Mystic Shrine; and 
joined the Society in 1889. He leaves a wife, three eons 
and a daughter. 
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C f alette XI. Vlumll died January Sth. He was born 
in Gowanda, N. Y., on May 2d, 1848. After being edu- 
cated at Princeton, Mr. Plamb came to Philadelphia, in 
1867. That year he became a member of the firm of 
Lloyd, Supplee & Morgan, dealers in hardware. In 1S69 
he associated himself with John Yerkes, for the manu- 
facture of edged tools. It was about this time that the 
firm began to use pressed steel for tools, and they were 
one of the first, if not the first, manufacturers in the 
United States to make this use of that material. In 
1888 Mr. Plumb bought out his partner, who retired from 
active business. Mr. Plumb had been a member of the 
Union League since January 8th, 1876. He was a direc- 
tor of that organization from 1891 to 1894, and was one 
of the vice-presidents in 1895 and 1896. He was instru- 
mental in organizing the Philadelphia Hardware Manu- 
facturers* and Merchants' Association. Later he was 
the president of this organization, which has grown to 
be one of the best of its kind in existence. He was also 
at one time president of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers' Association. He was president of the Manu- 
facturers' Club at the time of his deatli, and joined the 
Society in 1901. He leaves a wife, four sons and two 
daughters. 

C 3oIm SB* SfiacftforD died June 23d. He was bom 

at Eastport, Me., in 1839, and after an education received 
in his native State, served nineteen years at sea as third, 
second and chief oflBcer of various sailing ships, princi- 
pally foreign voyagers; master of small steam vessels in 
the Atlantic and coasting trade, and second and chief 
officer, White Star Line, on passenger ships in Liverpool 
and New York service. He joined the steamer Illinois, 
of the American Line, in 1874, as master, and continued 
in command until 1883, when he resigned to take com- 
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mand of the steam yacht " Atalanta," owned by Jay 
Gould. Captain Shackford was appointed Dock Superin- 
tendent of the Red Star Line, December, 1888, and Ma- 
rine Superintendent of the International Navigation 
Company and the Inman and International Steamship 
Company In America, in 1889, which he held until his 
death. He was a member of the Rittenbonse and CloTer 
Clubs, the Field and Marine Club, of New York; the Sons 
of the Revolution, the Society of Naval Architects and 
Engineers, and one of the Board of Trnatees of the SaU- 
ors' Snug Harbor, New York, and joined the Society in 
1883. He is survived by two brothers, E. L. Shackford, 
a merchant, residing in St Paul, Minn., and Captain 
E. W. Shackford, a retired shipmaster, residing in Au- 
gusta, Me.; he also leaves two sisters, Mrs. Andrew W. 
French and Miss S. E. Shackford, both residing in Phila- 
delphia. 

C aiiltrt ft. StiUtoell died October 15th. He was born 
in Philadelphia, in 1847. After leaving school at an 
early age, on account of the death of his parents, he en- 
tered his father's business of ship chandler. In 1874 he 
married Helen M. Lang, and at the death of her father, 
a few years later, carried on the rock candy business, 
under the name of Wm. Lang & Son. In 1883 he went 
into the manufacture of chocolate, and five yeara later 
sold out to the Knickerbocker Co., of New York, in which 
he became the largest stockholder. In 1900 he organized 
the Stillwell Light Co., and became a silent partner in 
the New York firm of Hildreth & Segelken, dealers in 
honey and maple symp. Mr. Stillwell was a director in 
the Southwark National Bank; a member of the Union 
League, and other organizations, and joined the Society 
in 1902. 
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C 3o!)n Ctnntg died on March 29tb. He was bom 
December 14tb, 1847, and was educated at Andover, 
Mass. He went to sea in the Marine Service and in the 
Navy. Since 1870 he has been engaged in the insurance 
business in Philadelphia, acting as special agent and 
manager of several well-known companies. He joined 
the Society in 1888. 

C ,f tanns Lincoln SKastonb died on December 24tb. 
He was born in Worcester, Mass., in 1868, a son of the 
late Rev. H. L. Wayland_, the well-known Baptist clergy- 
man (and an ex-president of the New England Society), 
and a grandson of Francis Wayland, who was for many 
years president of Brown University. Mr. Wayland en- 
tered the University of Pennsylvania, and was gradu- 
ated with the law class of 1881, delivering the law ora- 
tion. Soon after that he won much praise by his capable 
editing of the eighth American edition of " Boacoe's 
Criminal Evidence." In 1887 be was appointed an Assist- 
ant City Solicitor, serving for fifteen years. He leaves a 
wife and a daughter. He joined the Society in 1899. 
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Naue. 


Admitted 


Died. 


Aldrich, Silas, 


Dec. 1896 


Oct, 1905. 


Allyn, Isaac W., 


Nov., 1894. 


Feb., 1896. 


Andres, Hiram, 


Dec, 1895 


May, 1898. 


Atwood, J. Ward, 


Dec, 1881 


Feb., 1888. 


Baker, George D., D.D.. 


Dec, 1900 


Dec, 1903. 


Barrows, William Eliot, 


Nov., 1896. 


July, 1901. 


Bartol, B. H., 


Dec, 1881 


Feb., 1888. 


Bates, Francis G., 


Nov., I901 


Mch., 1904. 


Batterson, H. G., D.D., 


Dec, 1881 


Mch., 1903. 


Bement, William B.. 


Dec, 1887 


Oct., 1807. 


Bentley, Henry, 


Dec, 1891 


Sept., 189s. 


Biddle, A. Sydney, 


Jan., 1890 


Apl., 1891. 


Boardman, Geo. Dana, D.D. 


Dec, 1881 


Apl.. 1903- 


Bowles, P. P., 


Dec, 1885 


Mch.. 1899. 


Bradford, Samuel, 


Dec, 1881 


Aug., 1885. 


Bradley, J. W., 


Dec, 1881 


, 1883. 


Breed, William P., D.D., 


Dec, 1883 


Feb., 1889. 


Brown, Samuel C, 


Dec, 1887. 


Oct, 1891. 


Butler, John M., 


Dec, 1886. 


May, 1904. 


Caldwell, Frederick L., 


Dec, 1881 


Jan., 1885. 


Caldwell, Seth, Jr., 


Dec, t88l 


June, 1900. 


Caldwell, Stephen A., 


Dec, 1881 


Aug., 189a 


Claghom, James L., 


Dec, 18S1. 


Aug., 1884. 


Clapp, E. Herbert, 


Jan., 1889. 


Nov., 1895- 


Clark, Clarence H. 


Dec, 1881 


Mch., 1906. 


Clark, Edward W., 


Dec, 1881 


Apl., 1904. 


Coffin, Lemuel, 


Dec, 1881. 


Jan., 1895. 


Colbum, Arthur, 


Dec, 1893. 


July. 1901. 


Collins, J. C, 


Dec, 1881. 


Sept, 190a 


Cooke, Jay, 


Dec, 1886 


Feb., 1905. 


Dadmun, George A., 


Dec, 1881. 


Oct. 1888. 


Darrah, John C, 


Dec, 1881. 


Jan., 1887. 


Davis, Henry, 


Dec, 1SS3. 


June, 1889. 


Davis, Henry Corbit, 


Nov., 1898 


Jan., 1901. 


Dorr, Dalton, 


Nov., 1883. 


Feb., igoi. 


Dwight, Edmnnd P., 


Feb., 1S88. 
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Name. 


Admitted. 


Died, 


Edson, Alfred H., 


Dec, 1893. 


J-ly. 


190a. 


Elkins, William L., 


Dec., 1891. 


Nov. 


1903. 


Elwell, Joseph S., 


Dec, 1881. 


Mdi. 


iSiO. 


Elwyn, Alfred L., 


Dec, 1881. 


Mch. 


1884. 


Emery, Titus S., 


Dec, 1888. 


Apl., 


1894. 


Felton, Samuel M.. 


Jan., 1882. 


Jm, 


iSSp. 


Fletcher, George A., 


Nov., 1890. 


Dec, 


1902. 


Fuller, J. C, 


Dec, 188a. 


Oet, 


1904. 


Galvin, T, P., 


Dec, 1883. 


Apl., 


1892. 


Gile, Gen. George W„ 


Apl., 18^. 


Feb., 


.896. 


Goodell. A. W., 


Dec, 1881. 


Apl, 


1900. 


GoodwiD, D. R., D.D., LL.D 


Dec, 1881. 


Mch. 


1890. 


Goodwin, H. Stanley, 


Dec, 1887. 


Dec 


1892. 


Hacker, William, 


Dec, 1881. 


Mch. 


1898. 


Hackett, Horatio B„ 


Jan., 1889. 


July, 


igos. 


Haddock, Daniel, Jr., 


Dec, 1881. 


J«n., 


1890. 


Haddock, Sunley B., 


Dec. 1886. 


Jan., 


190a 


Harding, John A., 


Dec, 1892. 


Oct., 


1904. 


Harrington, Edwin, 


Dec, 1887. 


Scpl 


1891. 


Hazeltine, Ward B., 


Dec, 1881. 


Mch. 


iSSti. 


Haven, Charles E., 


Dec, 1883. 


Sept. 


1890. 


Hebard, Charles, 


Dec. 1895- 


June, 


1902. 


Henry, Charles W., 


Dec, 1889. 


Nov. 


1903. 


Higbee, Dr. E. E., 


Mch., 1884. 


Dec. 


1889. 


Hinckley, Isaac. 


Dec. 1883. 


Mch. 


I88S. 


Hine, Elmore C, M.D., 


Dec. 1881. 


Mch. 


1895. 


Hoi man, Andrew J., 


Dec, 1889- 


Oct, 


1891. 


Holman, WillUm A., 


Nov., 1896. 


Dec. 


■897. 


Hovey, Franklin S., 


Dec, 1883. 


July. 


1896. 


Ide, Charles K., 


Dec, 1881. 


Apl., 


188s. 


Ingham, William H., 


Mch., 1896. 


Jm., 


1903. 


Jackson, Charles M., 


Dec, 1881. 


Oct, 


18SS. 


Kimball. Fred J., 


Dec, 1883. 


J"iy, 


1903. 


Kimball, Frederick S., 


Dec. 1881. 


Feb., 


1894. 


Kingsbury. C. A., M.D., 


Dec, 1881. 


Oct, 


1891. 


Kingsley, E. F„ 


Dec, 1881. 


Sept 


1899. 


Kingsley, J. E., 


Dec, 1881. 


June 


1890. 


Kingsley, William T., 


Dec, 1881. 
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June 
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Name. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


Lamson, A. D.. 


Dec, 1885. 


Nov., 1892. 


Lewis, Henry, 


Dec, 1881. 


Oct., 1886. 


Lewis, Henry M., 


Dec, 1881. 


Jan., 1906. 


Lockwood, E, Dunbar, 


Dec, 1881. 


Dec, 1891. 


Marcus, W. N., 


Dec, 1887. 


June, 1896. 


Merchant, Clarke, 


Oct., 1901. 


May, 1904. 


Merrick, Thomas B., 


Dec, 1881. 


June, 1903. 


Moody, William F., 


Dec, 1890. 


Jan., 1899- 


Morrell, Daniel J., 


Dec, 1881. 


Aug., 1885. 


Murphy, Francis W.. 


Dec. 1885. 


Sept., 1894. 


Orne, Edward B., 


Jan.. 1883. 


Aug., 1884. 


Osborne, Edwin, 


Dec, 1899. 


, 1900. 


Passmore, J. A. M.. 


Oct., 1902. 


Mch., 1903. 


Patten, William, 


June, 1892. 


July, 1892. 


Peabody, George F., 


Dec, 1881. 


Mch., 1885. 


Perkins, Henry, 


Dec, i88a 


Dec, 1889. 


Pitkin, H. W., 


Dec, 1881. 


Nov., 1889- 


Plumb, Fayette R., 


Dec, 1901. 


Jan., igos- 


Pratt, William A. 


Dec, 1902. 


Sept., 1904. 


Pulsifer, Sidney, 


Dec, 1883. 


Mch., 1884- 


Ranney, Charles H., 


Dec, 1893. 


Feb., 1897. 


Rathbun, Robert P., 


Mch., 1893- 


Feb., 1899. 


Reed, Charles D., 


Dec, 1881. 


Mch., 1889. 


Roberts, Hiram C, . 


Nov., 1699- 


July, 1904. 


Robinson, Frank W., 


Apl.. 1887. 


Apl., 1891. 


Rollins, Edward A., 


Dec, 1881. 


Sept., 1S85. 


Russell, Winfield S., 


Dec, 1881. 


Sept., 1884. 


Scollay, John, 


Apl., 188a 


June, 1890. 


Scott, T. Seymour, 


Nov.. 1899. 


Jan., I90I. 


Scranton, Edward S., 


Dec. 1886. 


Dec, 1897. 


Shackford, John W., 


Dec. 1883. 


June, 190S. 


Shapleigh, E. B., M.D., 


Dec, 18S1. 


Dec, 1892. 


Shippen, Edward, 


Dec, 1901. 


Mch.. I9Q4. 


Smith, Edward Qarence, 


Dec, 1883. 


Nov., 1889. 


Smith, Frank Percy, 


Dec, 1892. 


Sept., 1894- 


Smith. Louis Herbert, 


Dec, 1896. 


, 1901. 


Smith, Winthrop B., 


Dec, i88r. 


Dec. 188S. 


Sparhawk. John, 


Dec, 1883. 


May, 1889. 


Sucey, M. P.. 


Dec, 1881. 


May, 1888. 




Jan., 1891. 
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Naue. 


Admittzd. 


Died. 


Stevens. Rt Rev. Wm. Bacon 


Dec. 


i8Si. 


June, 1887. 


Stillwdl, Albert H., 


Jan., 


190a. 


Oct., 1905. 


Straw, Harry C, 


Dec. 


1883. 


Nov.. 1887. 


Sumner. Alfred W„ 


Nov. 


1890. 


Jan., 1898. 


Swan, Baxter C, 


Dec. 


1882. 


Nov.. 1893. 


Tenncy, John, 


Jan., 


1388. 


Mch.. I9<«. 


Terry, Arthur L., 


Dec. 


1891. 


Oct., 1898. 


Thomas. A. R., M.D., 


Jan., 


1894. 


Oct, iftis. 


Thomas, Rufus R.. 


Dec. 


1885. 


Sept., 1896. 


Thompson. Albert K., 


Dec. 


1888. 


Jan., i^ 


Thompson, E. O.. 


Dec. 


1893. 


Mch., rpoi. 


TiWen. Walter H., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Mch., 1899. 


Tower, Charlemagne. 


Dec. 


18S4. 


July, 1889. 


Tredick, Charles, 


Dec. 


1883. 


July, 1895. 


Trumbull, H. Qay, D.D., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Dec, 1903. 


Tucker, Roswell D„ 


Dec. 


tSSa. 


June, 1883. 


Tyler. George F.. 


Dec. 


1861. 


Sept, 1896. 


Vanuxem. Louis C, 


Dec. 


i8i»- 


Dec, 1903. 


Wattles, John D.. 


Dec 


tSSi. 


Mch., 1893. 


Wayland, Francis L. 


Dec. 


1899. 


Dec, 1905. 


Wayland. Rev. H. L., 


Dec. 


1883. 


Nov., 1898. 


Wentworth, J. Langdon, 


Dec. 


J882. 


May, 1897. 


WetheriU, John Price, 


Dec. 


1886. 


Sept, 1888. 


Williams, Dr. Edward H., 


Dec. 


1883. 


Dec, 1899. 


Williams. Hon. Henry W., 


June 


189a. 


Jan., 1899. 


Windsor, Henry, 


Dec. 


1881. 


Oct., 1889. 


Wood. George A.. 


Dec 


1881. 


Mch., 1883. 


Woods, Rev. Byron A., 


Dec. 


1895. 


Sept. 1897. 
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€oumii of the 0ofuta, 1907 



Joseph O. Darlington 

Theodore N. Ely 
Thomas E. Cornish 

EMward P. Borden 

Semtarg 
Joseph P. Mumford 
Cljoplafn 

Mervin J. Eckels, D.D. 

$Ii20[cian 
Charles P. Turner, M.D. 

fiiltctorg 

ONC vkah 
Koland G. Cnrtin, M.D. 
Justus C. Btrawbridge 
Hon. Charles Emory Bmlth 
Charles A. Brinley 

TWO YEAR* 

Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 
Herbert M. Howe, M.D. 
Parker S. Williams 
Geoi^e Woodward, M.D. 

THRCC YEARS 

John H. Converse 
N. Parker Shortridge 
Hon. James M. Beck 
Theodore Frothingham 
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Standing Committees oi t\)t Council 



®n Slimufgion of Members 

The First Vice-President 
The Secretary 
Herbert M. Howe, M.D. 
Roland G. Curtin, M.D. 
Hon. James M. Beck 
Oeorge Woodward, M.D. 



$ma,rut 

All the Officers except the 
Chaplain and Physician 



Cbacitg 

The President 
The Chaplain 
The Physician 
Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith 
Theodore Frothinj^ham 



Sntrttatnmrnt 

The Second Vice-President 
John H. Converse 
N. Parker Shortridge 
Justus C. Strawbridge 
Edward 1*. Itorden 
[8] 
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VtaOmtf 


1881-84 . 


. . Hod. E. a. BollinB 


188B-88 . 


. . H. L. Wayland, D.D- 


1889-90 . 


. . George Dana Boardman, D.D. 


1891-94 . 


. . Hod. Charles Emory Smith 


1896-96 . 


. . John H. CJonverse 


1897-1900 


. . Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


1901-03 . 


. . Hon. James M. Beck 


1904-06 . 


. . Theodore Frothingham 


1907. . . 


. . Joseph G. Darlington 




f int ViaSteeCtna 


1881-84 . 


. . Hon. Henry M. Hoyt 


1885-88 . 


. . B. H. Bartol 


1889-90 . 


. . Stephen A. Caldwell 


1891-94 . 


. . John H. Converse 


1896-96 . 


. . Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


189T. . . 


. . Bichard A. Lewis 


1898-99 . 


. . Hon. George P. Edmunds 


1900. . . 


. . E. Bnrgess Warren 


1901-03 . 


. . Charles H. Richards, D.D. 


1904-06 . 


. . Joseph Q. Darlington 


1907. . . 


. . Theodore N. Ely 


a 


econt Vitt:T^teaimU 


1881-82 . 


. . Daniel K. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D. 


1886-88 . 


. . Stephen A. Caldwell 


1889-90 . 


. . John H. Converse 


1891-94 . 


. . N. Parker Shortridge 


1895-96 . 


. . Kichard A. Lewis 


1897-99 . 


. . E. Bnrgess Warren 


1900 .. . 


. . Hon. James M. Beck 


1901-03 . 


. . Theodore Frothingham 


1904-07 . 


. . Thomas E. Cornish 
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IMSt ano pteisent futmbtts of t^e Counrtl 





Sitaetttia 


188182 . 


. H. Clay Trumball, D.D. 


1883-90 . 


. Hon. CharleB Emory Smith 


1891-1907 


. Joseph P. Mumford 




treasurers 


1881-1902 


. Clarence H. Clark 


1903-07 . 


. Edward P. Borden 




(Ci»flmrui 


1881-84 . 


. Rev. Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D. 


1885-89 . 


. Rev. Wm. P. Breed, D.D. 


1890-94 . 


. Bev. Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


1895-1900 


. Rev. Chas. H. Richards, D.D, 


1901-03 . 


. Rev. Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D. 


1904-07 . 


. Rev. Merrin J. Eckels, D.D. 




9\iseititmt 


1881-84 . 


. E. B. Shapleigh, M.D. 


1885-1907 


. Charles P. Turner, M.D. 




Sireetors 


1881-90 . 


. J. E. Kingsley 


1881-89 . 


. Henry Winsor 


1881-89 . 


. Daniel Haddock, Jr. 


1881-84 . 


. Stephen A. Caldwell 


1881-83 . 


. O. A. Wood 


1881-91 . 


. Amos R. Little 


1881-94 , 


. Lemuel Coffin 


1881-84 . 


. Samuel M. Felton 


1881-84 . 


. George P. Tyler 
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1881-82 . . , 


. Frank S. Bond 


1881-1907. 


. N. Parker Shortrldgc 


1881-82 . . 


. Prof. George F. Barker 


1883-94 . . 


. Richard A. Lewis 


1883-84 . . 


. Charles D. Reed 


1883-87 . . 


. George W. Smith 


1884-86 . . 


. Henry Lewis 


1884-92 . . 


. Lucius H. Warren 


1885 


. Hon. E. A. Rollins 


1885-19*7 . 


. John H. Converse 


1885-90 . . 


. Joseph P. Mumford 


1885190002 Harold Ooodwln 


1885-88 . . 


. Joseph W. Lewis 


1887-88 . . 


. H. W. Pitkin 


1889-93 . . 


. H. L Wayland, D.D. 


1889-1903 . 


. Thomas E. Cornish 


1889-91 . . 


. Atwood Smith 


1890-01 . . 


. William B. Bcment 


1891-95 . . 


. Eugene Delano 


1891-1902 . 


. Edward P. Borden 


1891-1900 . 


. W. D. Winsor 


1892 .... 


. Edward L. Perkins 


1892-93 . . 


. P. P. Bowles 


1892 .... 


. J. B. Claghorn 


1893 


. Luther 8. Bent 


1893-1902 . 


. John Sparhawk, Jr. 


1893-96 . . 


. E. Burgess Warren 


1894-1907 . 


. Dr. Herbert M. Howe 


1894-1900-07 Theodore Frothlngham 


1895-1901-07 Hon. Charles Emory Smith 


1895-98 . . 


. Lincoln Godfrey 


1896-1901 . 


. Charles A. Brinley 


1899-1907 . 


. Hon. James M. Beck 


190001 . . 


. Hon. George F. Edmunds 


1901-07 . . 


. Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


190105 . . 


. George Mather Randle 


1901-03 . . 


. Joseph G. Darlington 
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1902-07 . 


. Roland G. Curtin, M.D. 


1902 0« . 


. Theodore N. Ely 


1902-07 . 


. Justaa C. Strawbridge 


1003-06 . 


. Clarence H. Clark 


1904-06 . 


. Alciander Mackay-Smlth, 8.T.D. 


1906-07 . 


. George Woodward, M.D. 
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®wosura 



E. P. BoEDBH, Treasurer, in account with the New England 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

1906. Not. 1. To balance cash $1,125.74 

1906. Not. 1. To amount receiTed from members: 

Initiation fees 55.00 

Annual dues 1,044.00 

Life membership 100.00 

Intenet at Philadelphia Trust, etc 32.94 

<2.357.6"S 

1906. Nov. 1. By paid ^ 

Dinner fund 939.15 

Sundry bills 912.65 •961.80 

Balance in Philadelphia Trust, etc. . 1,406.88 
12.357.68 



E. P. BOEDEN, 

S.E. 



PfMadap\ia,iTi>v. 1, 1906. 



Examined and found correct, 

THEODORE FBOTHINGHAM, 
JOSEPH P. MUMFOKD, 

Avdit OofomiUtt. 
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(KDbjeds of tt)e 0onetQ 



The New England Society of the State of Penn- 
sylvania was organized in z88i, for charity, good 
fellowship and the honoring of a worthy ancestry. 



Q^ttms of AUmbttB\)xp 



Initiation Fee f 5.00 

Annual Dues, after the flrst year 3.00 

Life Membership .... 50.00 

Payable after election. 

Any male person, over eighteen years of age, natire, 
or a descendant of a native of any New England State, 
of good moral character, is eligible to membership. 

The widow or child of a member, if in need of it, is 
entitled to five times as macb as he may have paid in the 
Society. 

The friends of a deceased member are requested to 
give the Secretary early information of the time and 
place of his birth and death, with brief incidents of his 
life, for publication in our Annual Report 

Address, 

JOSEPH P. MUMFORD, Secretary, 

328 Chestnut Street. 
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ANCIENT PEW BACK, 
n the old parish ckurck »t Scneby. 'Now in Iki kitlaricol 
colltctiiM in FSgiiim Htie^<rfymotttk. 
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SCROOBY. ENGLAND. 

All that remains of the old Manor House -where William Brewster 

lived and where the early Pilgrim Church held its first meetings. 

This was probably the coach-house of the Ancient Palace 

or Manor House of the Archbithep of York. But 

it to-day bears the name of tht Mamor House, 



■l.s ;■ \.. 
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Ctoentp^^ittf) annual iEeetins 



The Twenty-sixth Anaual Meeting of the New 
England Society of PennsyWania was held on December 
11th, 1906, at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

President Frothingham presided. The minutes of the 
last annual meeting were approved without reading, 
having been printed in the Year Book for 1905 and dis- 
tributed to the members. 

The Treasurer's report was read and referred to 
Ck>uncil for audit and publicatiou (see page 13 of this 
book). 

Under proceedings of CJouncil the Secretary reported 
the election of the following members: 

Ralph Addison Balch 

Charles Edward Brinley 

John B. Clement 

Ben Clark Gile, M.D. 

Rev. Carl Eckhardt Qrammer, D.D. 

Lothrop Jackson 

William C. Smith 

John A. Spalding 

Members deceased during the year were: 
Clarence H. Clark 
Henry M. Lewis 
Amos B. Little 
Charles C. Newton 
Bafus E. Shapley 
Mills Whittlesey 

Pr^Kut membership, 413. 
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Clpenty^^iyt]^ annual jHeeting 

On motion, the President appointed Richard A. 
LewiB, Dr. Charles W. Houghton, Waldo M. Claflin, 
Francis A. Howard and Benjamin Thompson a commit- 
tee to present nominations for officers and directors. 

Pending the report of the Committee on Momlnations, 
the President spoke of the great loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of Mr. Clarence H. Clark. The 
present New England Society of Pennsylvania owes its 
origin largely to the enthusiasm and devotion of Mr. 
Clark and the late Mr. Rollins. The organization took 
shape at a meeting held in Mr. Clark's residence in 1881, 
Mr. Rollins becoming President, and Mr. Clark the 
Treasurer, which office he held until five years ago, when 
failing health compelled him to retire, although he 
remained a Director and member of the Council until his 
death last March. 

Mr. Frothingham paid a warm tribute to the many 
excellencies of Mr. Clark's character, which have made 
him so highly esteemed in the worlds of both business 
and beneficence. 

Rev. Dr. Dana, who was present at the organization 
meeting in 1881, ably seconded the President's words, 
and made a motion that a copy of these proceedings be for- 
warded by the Secretary to the family of Mr. Clark, 
which was adopted. 

The Nominating Couunittee reported the following 
list of officers and durectors for election: 

President. — Joseph G. Darlington. 

Vice-Presidents. — J ' ^* 

I Thomas E. Cornish. 

Treasurer. — Edward P. Borden. 

Secretary. — Joseph P. Mumford. 

Chaplain. — Rev. Mervin J. Eckels, D.D. 

PTiysician. — Charles P. Turner, M.D. 

[18] : 
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Directors to serve three years: 

John H. Converse 
N. Parker Shortridge 
Hon. James M. Beck 
Theodore Frothingham 

Director to serve two years : 

Parker S. Williams 
to fill unexpired term of Clarence H. Clark, deceased. 
On motion, the Secretary was Instructed to cast 
ballot for the ticket named. This was done, and the 
gentlemen named by the Committee were declared duly 
elected. 

The following resignations were received and 
accepted: 

J. D. Allen 
Clinton Gage 
W. 8. Kimball 
James C. Miller 

And the following were elected to membership: 

Samuel H. Austen 

John Allen Boone 

Ber. William H. Burbank, D.D. 

John W. Converse 

Henry Throop Hall 

Warren Parsons Thorpe 

Mr. Converse took occasion to remind the Society of 
the earnest, indefatigable and loyal efforts of the retir- 
ing President, who had declined a re-election, and pre- 
sented a motion that the thanks of the Society be given Ur. 
Frothingham for hie able and efficient services as Prraident 
during the past three years, which was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote. 

[19] 
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To this tribute Mr. Frothingham made gracious 
response. 

Vice-President Cornish, for the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, reported the arrangements made for the Festival 
on December 22d at the Bellerue-Stratford. 

On motion of Mr. Richard A. Lewis the following was 
adopted: 

Raohed, That the price of boxes tor Ikdiee be fixed mt Ten DolUn 
eech, and tbu the price of dinner teats be Seren Dollar* each ; 
tbe allotmeot of mora thao oneaeattoeach member be at the 
diacretioD of the GotertaiDmeat Committee, 

On motion of Mr. Converse the thanks of the Society 
were tendered to the manager of the Bellevue-Stratford for 
tbe use of the Bed Boom for this meeting. 

Adjourned. 

JOSEPH P. MUMFORD, Secretary. 
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The two hundred and eighty-sixth annireraary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims was celebrated by the New 
England Society of PennsyWania on Saturday evening, 
December 22d. The scene was again laid in the ball 
room of the Bellevae-Stratford, and the usual number of 
three hundred seats at table were occupied. 

The great room was hung in green, holly, spruce, ever- 
green and the far-fetched California pepper tree. The 
big stage was screened with Christmas green, with a 
myriad of incandescent lights shining like stars down 
upon a miniature white model of the Mayflower, which 
perched between two Rhode Island turkeys. Above 
were hung three legends, spelled out in electric letters — 
" Berooby, 1606," " Plymouth, 1620 " and " Philadelphia, 
1906." The tables were gorgeously decorated with 
miniature electric lights, great bunches of roses, and 
huge stands of great red poinsettias, and strewn with 
large ears of husked corn and big red apples, trailing 
vines, etc. The balcony boxes were occupied by ladies. 

A novel feature was presented by the march of five 
men wearing wide, colored, shoulder scarfs, and bearing 
banners of the coat-of-arms of the original New England 
States, which were placed behind the President's table. 
The number of invited speakers was confined to four. 
The diners sat down at 6.40 and were dismissed at 10.46. 

The menu bore on its cover a small bust of "The 
Pilgrim," embossed in white, the pages containing pic- 
tures of the interior and exterior of the parish church at 
Berooby, England, and the birthplace of William Brad- 
ford, at Austerfleld, England. 
[23] 
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The toast list preaeoted the apeakere in the following 
order: 

Qllrv yirtBQintt 
" My Country, 'Tis of Thee." 

Gen. Qeoboe B. Davis, 
Judge Advocate General, U. S. A. 

atijj tirttttB nf ©Mr f aritan AnrPHirg. 

Rev. 8. Pakkes Caduah, D.D., 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Afi % (^iur ShtB it 

Isaac BnABPLEss, 
President Haverford College. 

i^nuu {tarttntlara of % Cauiibts. 

W. H. McElsoy, Esq., 
New York. 



The detailed arrangements for the material feast by 
the Entertainment Committee, and for the intellectual 
feast by the President, more ttian maintained the repu- 
tation of the Society in providing the finest dinner of the 
year in Philadelphia. 



[24] 
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^ace l&tfoxt jHeat 



(9JllltijjI)tP (Sot I w<f reverence TAee as "^he 
?^\ God of Heaven who made the sea and the dry land*' 
C^'OttC i[iatt)t» trusted (■« Thee; they trusted in Thee 
and Thou didst deliver them." ^^t WU»» W.^tt, who didst 
make for them a pathway through the sea and didst give unto 
them this goodly land for an inheritance. ^L''^^ ^Iti^tnf have 
been gathered unto their fathers; hut Thou remainest a cove- 
nant-keeping God, and we — the Sons of our New England 
Forefathers — know the happiness of those who have the God 
of facob for their help, 4LWf BIT sat^fnD herein our Annual 
Assembly to remember our history, rejoice in our position, and 
strengthen our hearts in hope. f[,We BtfrtC^ QTdee, ILoctt 
to IBUf(0 Mit in the name of Him whom we hail as Christ, our 
King. 
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DAOWN EAS 

C&pe 
Pilitim 
Maine LobK 
Rhode Island Turkey 

Cranbofy Jelly 

Bomuda Potatoes 

Boston Baked Beans 

MASSASOIT 
Quacompoa^ Quail 

Squash Pie Pump 

Red Apples 

Tob 
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T DAINTIES 

Cods 
Porridge 
er Newburg 

North' Vir^inU Ham 

Gdet Apple Sauce 

Green Peu 

Boston Brown Bread 
S MAINSTAY 

Head Lettuce Salad 
(in Ice Dou^nuts 

Coffee 

kCCO 
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The members and guests were seated as indicated 

herewith: 

$iF8ltrent'8 Sable 

Theodore Froth ingham. 



Gen. George B. Davis, U. S. A., 

John H. Converse, 

Isaac Sharpless, 

N. Parker Shortridge, 

George V. Massey, 

Rev. Dr. Eckels (Chaplain). 

Hon. W. H. Staake, 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 

Harvey M. Watts, 

Joseph P. MumFord (Secretary), 



Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadmao, 
Rev. Dr. Dana. 
Mr. Wm. H. McElroy, 
Bishop Mackay- Smith, 
Mr. C. C. Harrison, 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
Mr. George H. Earle, 
Hon. John L. Kinsey. 
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Thomas E. i 
J. Allen Boone, 
Carl G. Lorenz, 
Alfred L. Ward, 
William T. Galey, 
William C. Smith, 
Dr. Joseph S. Gibb, 
Charles P. Doane, 
Henry T. Kent, 
William M. Cramp, 
J, Jacob Mohr, 
Dr. B. C. Gile, 
Rev. R C. Steinmetz, 
Henry H. Kingston, 
John J. Collier, 
J. M. Cattell, 
Edward Tredick, 
John C, B re win, 
E. Milton Dexter, 
Charles L. Deiter, 
A. G. RoKe, 
H. F. Kcnncy, 
Ethan A, Weaver, 
G. N. Reynolds, 
Dr. James E. Tally, 
Dr. George M. Marshall, 
Dr. Herman B. Allyn, 



George E. Shaw, 
Dr. Charles W. Houghton, 
John G. Carruth, 
Dr. W. E. Ashton, 
Edward Brad way, 
W. E. Speakman. 
Frank B. Skinner, 
William B. Lyman, 
John Kisterbock, 
Edwin Hagert, 
Josiah Kisterbock, Jr., 
Joel Cook, 
Edward R. King, 
Frederick H. Treat, 
Clarence P. King, 
Benj. Thompson, 
Thomas C. Dobbins, 
Dr. E. R. Kirby. 
William A. Mears, 
F. S. Ferraille, 
Clement Weaver, 
Charles E. Clark, 
W. B. Bratton, 
Raymond S. Qark, 
Arthur B. Huey, 
Frank D. La Lanne, 
Edward W. Mumford, 
Edgar H. Mumford. 
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F. H. 
Dr. Francis B. Gummerc, 
Wm. A. Glasgow, Jr., 
Wm. H. Futrell. 
Geo. H. Strawbridge. 
Henry N. Hojtie, 
H. H. Ellison. 
William F. Dreer, 
Henry S. Williams, 
Morris Earle, 
Harry C. Diston. 
F. E. Sehermerhorn, 
Charles L. Brown, 
Adolph Goslin, 
George W. Allen, 
John Gibbell, 
W. L. Rowland. 
Peter Boyd, 
George P. Morgan, 
George H. Hill, 
James A. Murray, 
William W. Hill, 
Lea C. Ctaflin, 
C. B. Claflin, 
George B. Evans. 
Waldo M. Claflin. 
Warren Thorpe, 
John W. Converse, 
Wm. L. Austin, 
Hon. W. W. Porter. 
Leslie W. Miller, 



Strawbridge. 

Asa S. Wing, 

Dr. W. Wistar Comfort, 

James Bateman, 

F. R. Strawbridge, 
Sunley R. Yamall, 
Dr. W. B. Van Lennep, 
John C. Bell, 

Dr. F. H. Getchell, 
George F. Schilling, 
John H. Bromley, 
John A. S. Brown, 

G. K. Breintnall, 
Dr. J. L. Bromley, 
Dr. Edwin F. Darby, 
William K. Helme, 
Robert P. Hooper, 
Samuel Bell, Jr., 

A. G. Hetherington, 
Daniel H. Carslairs, 
W. M. Stewart. 
Benjamin Bullock, 
Charles J. Wister, Jr.. 
Dr. Henry Beates, 
Chester N. Farr, Jr., 
Francis A. Howard, 
Mahlon N. Kline, 
Dr. Cbarles Hermon Thomas, 
Paul K. M. Thomas, 
Alfred Percival Smith. 
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Joseph G. 
Clement A. Griscom, 
E. T. Stotesbury, 
T. DeWitt Cuyler, 
Arthur E. Newbold, 
R. Dale Benson, 
George H. Fnuier, 
Major J. C Brooks, 
Felton Bent, 
Henry S. De Coster, 
Morris L. Clothier, 
H. 5. Darlington, 
Walter aothier, 
Lincoln K. Passmore, 
Robert C. Lippincott, 
Alfred J. Miller, 
Bernard T. Converse, 
Charles A. Converse, 
Dr. Richard A. Cleeman, 
Harold Peirce, 
S. S. Eveland, 
Holstein De Haven, 
Joseph H. Braiier, 
H. Bartol Brazier, 
Walter G. Lewis, 
Richard A. Lewb, 
Henry A. Lewis, 
C. H. Brush. 
Wm. L. Brown, 
W. R. Harper, 
£. Burgess Warren, 



Darlington. 

Lincoln Godfrey, 
Alfred C. Harrison, 
Charles E. Pu^, 
George H. McFadden, 
Charles E. Mattier, 
Henry B. Thompson, 
John Sailer, 
J. R. McAllister, 
E. P. Baugb, 
Stedman Bent, 
G. W. Barrows, 

D. G. Anderson, 
Isaac Clothier, Jr., 
Herbert Filly, 
Walter H. Bacon, 
William A. Patton, 
George Wood, 

L. L. Rue, 
Herman P. Kremer, 

E. Shirley Borden, 

F. H. Shelton, 
Frank Battles, 
Edward P. Borden, 
Percival Roberts, Jr., 
Francis T. Chambers, 
Colonel Sellers, 
Charles A. Brinley, 
Edward B. Adams, 
John E. Zimmerman, 
Charles E, Brinley. 
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Edgar C. 
Frederick Baily, 
Winthrop Sargent, 
W. B. Henry, 
Paul Thompson, 
Walter Clark, 
Allen B. Cuthbert, 
Dr. George Woodward, 
Harry Blynn, 
J. R. Ersinger, 
Harry G. Barnes. 
H. Warren K. Hale, 
J. Warren Hale, 
Charles W. Welsh, 
Howard B. Bremer, 
Rev. Chas. Luther Kloss, 
Leonard O. Smith, 
George Mather Randle, 
Barton F. Blake, 
Wra. H. Wanamaker, Jr., 
Harry B, Tyson, 
B. M. Faires, 
T. W. Faires, 
W. K. Haupt, 
Frank H. Wigton, 
James F. Hope, 
Ernest A. Thompson, 
Dr. John B. Chapin, 
Thomas C. Zimmerman, 



Felton. 

R. W. Lesley. 
Dr. L. W. Reid. 
Frank Tenney, 
Lewis Lillie, 
Lewis C. Lillie, 
S. Morris Lillie, 
Edward G. Sanger, 
Henry D. Moore, 
Thomas W. Synnott.' 
Sidney W. Keith, 
Louis S. Fiske, 
Admiral Buehler, 
Clarence W. Scott, 
Hon. W. P. Potter, 
Thomas W. Andrew, 
E. Irvin Scott, 
C. N. Weygandt. 
A. F. Thompson. 
Charles B. Crowetl, 
E. Boyd Weitzel, 
John B. Clement, 
H. D. Kellogg, 
aicb J. Milne, 
William L. Cook, 
George A. Bigelow, 
Amos Wakelin, 
E. W. Jenkins, 
George W. Chapin, 
Edgar G. Thomas, 
Alba B. Johnson, 
Samuel M. Vauclain. 
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Dr. Roland G. 
Dr. James B. Walker, 
F. Kimball Hagar, 
Walter F. Hagar, 
George H. MeNeely, 
J. D. Watkina, 
Charles E. Morris, 
C. C. A. BaMi, 
George F. Hoffman, 
Alexander C. Yard, 
J. Warner Hutchins, 
Judge H. H. Voorhees, 
J. Clifford Wilson, 
T. Chester Walbridge, 
Dr. Louis J. Leutenback, 
Dr. Niles M. Miller, 
Richard T. Davies, 
George B. Harris, 
Thomas Leiper Hodge, 
John B. Whitehead, 
Harry F. Baker, 
Edgar M. Reynolds, 



Curtin. 
Dr. M. B. Dwight, 
Job T. Pugh, 
F. Ashly BIythe, 
H. S. Furness, 
" The Press," 
" The Inquirer," 
" North American," 
" Public Ledger," 
" The Record," 
M. G. Price, 
Mitchell McDonald, 
George £, Hoffman, 
H. S. Richardson, 
C. Eisenlohr, 
Dr. M. B. Culver, 
George I. Dungan, 
C. B. Dungan, 
A. F. Kelly, 
OIney R. Payne, 
Lewis A. Riley, 
William Jay Turner, 
James S. Mann, 
Charles A. Doe. 
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AVSTERFIELD, ENGLAND. 
Birthplace gf Wttlktm Brentford ttmrtvn as Ike " Manor Houst." 
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Clje aiitiresses 



Mr. Theodore Prothingham, the President of the 
Society, who officiated as Toastmaster, was hailed with 
many manifestations of kindly feeling when he prefaced 
his introduction of the toasts with the following interest- 
ing remarks : He said : 

Bhothbbs of the New England Society op Pbnnstl- 
VANiA AND HoNOEED GuBSTS : We have met again, as is oar 
custom on the evening of Forefathers' Day, to do honor 
to our Pilgrim and Puritan ancestors, and by recalling to 
oar memories what these men and women lived and died 
for, strire to retain some sparks of their sacred fire, and 
draw inspiration for the present from contemplation of 
their glorious past. 

As we all know, we celebrate to-night the two hundred 
and eighty-sixth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth, Massachusetts, and the twenty-sixth 
of the founding of this Society ; and in this connection I 
think it is well to keep in mind that before our Society 
was placed on its present firm fonndation the sons and 
daughters of New England living in this city were accus- 
tomed to hold occasional meetings on the evenings of 
December 22d, beginning with the year 1818, their objects 
being much the same as ours, namely : charity, good-fellow- 
ship and the honoring of a worthy ancestry; and, looking 
over a minute book of the earlier Society, 1 see, as a matter 
of interest, that in the year 1844 " letters had been 
addressed to Messrs. Webster, Choate, Winthrop and 
Quincy, on behalf of the Society, asking them to address 
the same at their anniversary." These gentlemen, how- 
ever, were unable to be present; and the Secretary goes 
[37] 
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on to Bay, "After the addreHS, a benediction was pro- 
nounced b; the Chaplain, when the ceremonies were coa- 
cltided, much to the gratiflcatioQ of all present " — which 
seems like rather a sad ending to such a festival occasion. 
Now, although I am aure yon all know that " the band 
of exiles moored their bark on the wild New England 
shore " in the year of our Lord 1620, I am not qnite so 
confident that all present are so well aware that it was 
just three hundred years ago, in the year of our Lord 
1606, that the first company of Non-Conformists or Sep- 
aratists, on account of harsh and cruel religious persecu- 
tions, left their quiet country homes in the hamlet of 
Gainsborough, on the east coast of England, and emi- 
grated to the city of Amsterdam; the Austerfield and 
Scrooby Churches, with the members of which we New 
Englanders are more immediately interested, following, 
after encountering great difficulties and hardships, in the 
years 1607 and 1608, to the same city in Holland, at that 
period the only country in Europe where liberty of con- 
science and freedom to worship according to its dictates 
were allowed. And, as I am a firm believer in the abiding 
good to individual or community of any society that grate- 
fully remembers the labors and sacrifices of their ances- 
tors, I propose, with your leave, for a few brief moments 
to follow the fortunes of these Scrooby ancestors of ours, 
until, all travel-stained and worn, but with undaunted 
courage, they come at last to that better country they 
have sought so long with such faith and constancy. For 
varions good and sufficient reasons, but chiefly for fear 
of controversies and differences arising within the Church, 
these men and women, under the leadership of Bobinson, 
Brewster and Bradford, moved in about a year's time to 
I^yden — " a sweet and beautiful city " Bradford calls it, 
— where they were kindly met and hospitably treated. 
But they were almost absolutely without worldly goods 
of any description, having lost most of their possessious 
when leaving England, and, as the chronicler puts it, " it 
[38] 
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was not longe before thcj saw the grimme and grizly face 
of poverty coming upon them like an armed man." So, 
after cleveD years of striving and toiling, and fearing their 
children might grow Dp and foi^t they were English, 
they determined, if possible, to continue their pilgrimage, 
still seeking a bettOT country. And, while those Leyden 
fathers of oars were petitioning King James to be per- 
mitted to emigrate to the country of their choosing in the 
New World, it was at about the same time being seriously 
debated by the English Council whether it would not be 
a wise move to " suffer this precise sort to inhabit Ire- 
land"; the idea apparently being that if trouble arose 
between the two, as seemed quite possible, so much the 
worse for them, and, though the State might lose some of 
its fighting men, it still might make for a more peaceful 
condition in the future. It would appear that the people 
of Ireland were not very enthusiastic over this ingenious 
idea; and the Puritans, though perfectly willing to be mar- 
tyrs in their own way, were not looking for crowns of 
exactly that character; their position appearing to me to 
be rather like that of the German artisan, who, being called 
to a house to attend to some job, was met at the gate 
by a fierce-looking, barking dog. The owner called down 
from the house for the man to come right in, not to be 
afraid, that he knew barking dogs did not bite; to which 
the German replied : " Oh, yes, you know that, and I know 
that; but does the dog know it?" It seems to have been 
finally decided by the Council that it might be better for 
all concerned to allow this people to remove themselves 
as far as possible from the Mother Country, and eventu- 
ally a gmdging assent was given to their petition, and 
they were given permission to proceed to the land on which 
they had set their hearts. Accordingly, having made the 
best arrangements then possible, in the year of our Lord 
1620 the Scrooby Pilgrims embarked on the Speedwell at 
the port of Delfehaven, and, after a short voyage, joined 
the good ship Mayflower at Southampton with her com- 
[39] 
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plement of passengers on their way to the New World. 
Bnt not eveo then, after apparently all conflicting ques- 
tions had been settled, were they allowed to proceed in 
peace, for, after twice putting to Bea and returning, first 
to Dartmouth and then to Plymouth, the Speedwell prov- 
ing onseaworthy, the most earnest and determined of the 
party crowded on boaj^ the Mayflower, and Anally set 
sail on September 6th for the northern part of the terri- 
tory somewhat vaguely known in those days as Virginia. 

" Where lies the lajid to which the ship would go ! 
Far, far aliead, is all her EeKmeo know." 

Fiske says they started for the Capes of the Delaware, 
and Bradford says, in his " History of the Plymouth Col- 
ony," that, after sighting Cape Cod and finding they were 
not within the limits of their patent, " they sailed to 
find some place about Hudson's River for their habita- 
tion." Bnt, whatever their original destination may have 
been, they finally, for one reason or another, did make 
harbor at Provincetown, to the deep and everlasting sat- 
isfaction of all New Englanders and Mew England 
Societies; drew up their memorable compact; landed at 
Plymouth, and, after " dreeing their weird," passed on to 
victory, and accomplished one of the greatest works to 
the world's history. 

Now, I am aware there are many men of letters here 
to-night, men who have written books possibly upon the 
very subject I have been talking about; and it is quite 
likely they may pick flaws in some of my historical state- 
ments ; in which case I can only answer in the words of 
the old Deacon, who, having for the better part of two 
hours pointed out to the Deity the manner in which the 
universe should be governed, remarked : " But, O Lord, 
we would not presume to dictate, but merely to suggest." 

Finally, it will without doubt be gratifying to you to 
hear I do not intend to carry you further with me along 
the paths trodden by these Pilgrim Fathers of ours on this 
[40] 
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side the ocean ; for all their doings in the New World have 
been told and retold in history, song and story, and are 
an open book to all who care to read. But, when thinking 
ot that first terrible winter on Cape Cod, with its hunger 
and cold and wretchedness and sickness and death, remem- 
ber also the twelve preceding years of self-inflicted exile, 
their noble constancy, their simple faith, and thank God 
that such men lived, and that we are permitted to be mem- 
bers of a New England Society founded to do them honor. 
(Long-continued applause.) 

She {IresilleiU of tlje 9nU(i SloUa 
Tbb Toastmastbk gave fitting expression to the sense 
of the Society, in announcing the first formal sentiment, as 
follows : 

I know you are all impatient to respond to the toast 
which always has the place of honor at our banquets, the 
toast which appeals to the patriotism and manhood of 
every one of us; and it is with a feeling of deep thankful- 
ness for the present unexampled prosperity of our beloved 
country, and just pride in the honored bead of our Nation, 
that I ask yon all to rise and drink to the health and 
happiness of the man as well ns the President, — to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, President of these United States. 

The response to the sentiment was made with much 
spirit and enthusiasm, the entire company rising and 
joining, with orchestral accompaniment, in singing the 
national anthem, " America " : 

" My country, 'tis of thee. 

Sweet Uod of liberty. 

Of thee I sing." 

Cl)e Nnv (Englanb SolMcr 
The Toasttmasteb, in calling for a response to the next 
soitiment, said : 

As we always hope to have at our banquets a son of 
New England for our first speaker, I think we can heartily 
[41] 
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coQgratalate ODTselves apon having with ua to-night one 
of the Old Bay State's most honored children, who for 
many years oa many fields has worthily upheld the tradi- 
tions of that Commonwealth. If I were to mention one 
tithe of the honorable services performed by General Davis 
during ids life of usefulness in his country's cause, I would 
trench too much on the time allotted him for his address; 
hut this ranch I can say, that during the Civil War, when 
but sixteen years old, he served as Lieutenant in the First 
Massachusetts Cavalry, and later as a cadet at West 
Point held the high^t cadet office obtainable, that of first 
Captain. After graduating, he joined the Fifth Cavalry, 
and has been gradually promoted until appointed in 1901 
Judge Advocate-General of the United States Army. He 
has seen both active service on the frontier, and served as 
Professor of Law at West Point, being the author of 
important standard works on military and international 
law. He was selected by the President to attend the 
Geneva Bed Cross Convention at Geneva to represent the 
army, and has been appointed as the army representative 
to attend the Hague Conference next summer, a position 
of the highrat trust and honor. The man who has led 
a life of such activity and usefulness to his country is 
surely worthy of all honor j and I esteem it a great privi- 
l^;e to present to the Society General Geo^e B. Davis, 
Judge Advocate-General of the United States Army, who 
will speak to the toast, " The New England Soldier." 

KtKfoaat bQ Enteral ®eorge 9. Saoic 

General Davis received an enthusiastic welcome, and, 
throughout his eloquent address, was applauded with 
much earnestness. He said : 

The Corate de Paris, in his instructive history of the 
Civil War, undertakes to account for the military tradi- 
tions and the very considerable military experience which 
he foTind to exist as a result of his exhaustive researches 
[42] 
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into the b^iunings of the American Commonwealth. 
Those of us who are familiar with his interesting work will 
recall our astonishment when he tells us of the important 
and long-continued military operations which were being 
undertaken, and most of them carried to successful 
completion, by the troops raised in the New England Col- 
onies in the century preceding the outbreak of the Rero- 
lution. These operations had been so constant and ardu- 
ous that men who were past middle age at the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War had passed their entire lives 
in the Colonial military service, and had risen step by 
step and grade by grade to the well-earned rank of briga- 
dier-general. These military services, no less brilliant 
than useful, had been entirely voluntary; men had freely 
given of their services and their substance that the Chris- 
tian Commonwealths founded in bleak, uninviting, unfer- 
tile New England might long endure. 

What was the State for which men were willing to 
make such sacrifices? What waa the independence to 
which they devoted the years between Lexington and York- 
town to secure? To answer these queries we must go back 
— not to the men who counseled with Bnrleigh and Wal- 
singham, or to the men who fought on the 8lipi)ery decks 
with Drake, or to those who with Hampden resisted the 
extension of royal prerogative, — we must go back to Calvin 
and Knox and the fathers who sought refuge in Holland 
and developed there the fundamental principles of repub- 
lican institntions. Luther had renounced his allegiance 
to the Roman Church, and had rejected certain articles of 
faith; but that which he did not reject he retained. John 
Calvin, going deeper, reoi^anized and laid anew the 
foundations of Protestant belief; and, in so doing, evolved 
Dot only the religious independence of the believer, but 
the political independence of the man and the citizen, the 
unit of the body corporate which we call the State. 

The right of individual judgment which Calvin claimed 
in religious coDcems his logical mind at first conceded 
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Id political affaira. As all men were eqnal in religions 
dQty and responsibility, so were all men equal in civil 
duty and obligation as individual members of the body 
politic. Tbe Omnipotent Deity who was the head of the 
Church was equally the head of the State. According to 
the early teaching of the great Beformer, the Bible was 
the Bonrce of fundamental law of the Church and the 
constitution of the State. Later, his views of civil gov- 
ernment incliued strongly to an aristocratic form, and 
the system which he devised exceeded in cruel intolerance 
the feudal despotisms by which tbe city and canton of 
Geneva were surrounded; but not, fortunately for the 
cause of republican institutions, until the seed sown in 
the Swiss mountains and transplanted to the more con- 
genial soil of the Netherlands had taken deep root, and his 
doctrines had so commended themselves to the Puritan 
refugees as to lead to the voyage of the Mayflower and the 
ratablishment of tbe Pilgrim colony in Kew England. 

The fundamental conception of the true limitation and 
apportionment of governmental powers, which was finally 
embodied in the Federal Constitution, was tbe abiding 
possession of the Pi^im Fathers. Equality of political 
rights, the exalted conception of the duty of the citizen 
to the Commonwealth, tbe abiding responsibility of l^is- 
lators to the sovereign people in the exercise of their dele- 
gated powers — these were the political ideals for which, 
through tbe centnry and a half of pre-Bevolutionary his- 
tory, the Pilgrims and Puritans, their successors and 
descendants, det>ated and fought. 

For fifty years it was a long contest with the red man 
for a foothold, terminating with the final triumph over 
King Philip on the shores of Narragansett Bay. Then, for 
more than a centnry came the long struggle for the pos- 
session of the Continent as an abiding home for the free 
Commonwealth which bad been transplanted from the 
inequality of the Old World to tbe equality of the New. 
Is it surprising that men founding such a State in the 
[44] 
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wildernesB, eking a scanty living from its unfruitful hill- 
sides, or wresting a precarious existence from the unwill- 
ing sea, should have been willing to giye of their substance 
to secure its upbuilding, or to render it the allegiance of 
military service and, if need be, to sacrifice their lives in 
defense of the Commonwealth which secured and stood 
for their religious and political freedom? 

Their theology was sour when measured by the less 
rigorous and exacting standards of our own times. Its 
acidity must be conceded, as must the fact that it was 
by no means easy to comprehend. Pore-ordination was a 
doctrine that could not be understood until one had passed 
bis fortieth year. Fred^tination cost many a sour Puri- 
tan his well-earned night's rest. The theological outlook 
was generally dark, but was slightly reliered by an abid- 
ing conviction of the correctness of his views as to the 
final perseverance of saints. There must have been a dis- 
tinct sense of relief and probably a modicum of encourage- 
ment, after two three-hoar sermons, in singing that uplift- 
ing hymn : 

" Hark, from tbe tombs a doleful Bound, 
Mine ears attend the crj ; 
Sinners, come ;e, and view the ground 
Where you muBt shortly lie." 

A sweeter and more reasonable interpretation of the 
Scriptures might be worked out by lus d^cendants, but 
the upbuilding of the political and religious Common- 
wealth was the problem which immediately confronted 
the Puritan and daily and hourly clamored for solution. 
It was an age of political development, an epoch in the 
evolntion of self-governing institutions ; and it was out of 
such sturdy material that the Bevolutionary armies were 
formed. 

I am doing no injustice to the men of New York and 
Pennsylvania, of Maryland and the Jerseys, of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, who bravely bore their part in the 
hardships and successes of the war of the Revolution, when 
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I recall the services of the New England soldiers at Lex- 
ington and Concord, at Bunker Hill and Ticonderoga, at 
Bennington and Saratoga; who made the long and weary 
march to Canada, who built and defended the lines at 
Boston Neck, who maintained the long defense of the 
Highlands, and who joined in the labor and triumph at 
Yorktown. All these attest the valor and devotion of 
the sons of Connecticut and New Hampshire, of Bhode 
Island and Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, in the ser- 
vice of the Commonwealth conceived by Calvin in Geneva, 
elaborated by the refugees of Leyden, established and 
worked out as a practicable scheme of repabUcan govern- 
ment by their sons and grandsons in the mountains and 
valleys of New England, in the century and a half that 
stood between the landing of the Pilgrims and the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. 

The War of 1812 found the New England soldier with 
his military virtue unimpaired, while its gruelling sea 
fights, on decks slippery with the blood of New England 
sailors, gave convincing testimony of their valor and 
prowess in the new and untried field of warfare at sea. 

Fifty years of territorial, industrial and economic devel- 
opment added to their numbers and their achievements, 
as wave after wave passed out to establish new Common- 
wealths, and, faring ever westward, contributed its con- 
tingent to the host that established a republican State on 
the shores of the Pacific. Then, as the culmination of 
years of agitation and political strife, came the great war 
for the preservation of the Union; and again New Eng- 
land passed its thousands of brave and willing soldiers 
into the hosts whose purpose and duty it was to see that 
"government of the people, by the people and for the 
people should not perish from the earth." 

Wherever the flag waved, on the Potomac and James, 

on the Cumberland, the Tennessee and the Mississippi, 

on the coasts of the Caroliuas and in the swamps of 

Louisiana, they tasted the fierce joy of battle. On land 
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and sea, whererer the staodard was unfurled, the regl' 
ments of New Elngland, ranged under its Bhining folds, 
did resolute battle for the integrity of the Union, that the 
Commonwealth founded by the fathers should be preserved 
for their children and children's children; and, at last, 
after four long years of marching and fighting, th^ were 
privil^^ to see upon the distant mountains the shining 
feet of those who brought the glad tidings of peace. 

At the outbreak of the war the efficiency of the Federal 
military administration left much to be desired. In places 
it worked fairly, in others it squeaked, in others it did not 
work at all. Especially was it defective in its provision 
for the comfort of the troops in the long journeys from 
their camps in the North to the front in Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and the Carolinas. Something was done by the 
towns through which they passed to assist the moving 
re^ments, but aimlessly and without efScient purpose, 
until this goodly city of Thiladelphia, ever ready to heed 
the call of charity, gave a shining object lesson in practical 
relief work by the establishment of " The Cooper Shop " 
— a name of sweet and kindly memory to thousands of 
New England soldiers. 

It was enough for the men and women of Ptuladelphia 
to know that hungry soldiers were within their gates — 
and they fed them. Not once or a hundred times, but for 
four long years, at a considerable expenditure of money 
and a boundless, ever-to-be-remembered outpouring of 
kindliness and good will. Later, as disease and battle did 
their terrible work at the front, and the steady stream of 
sufferers flowed back from the Potomac, your abiding 
charity found sweet expression in those ministrations to 
the sick which can never be forgotten by those whose privi- 
l^;e and pleasure it was to receive them. The last mes- 
sages, taken ^m dying lips, were tenderly sent to the 
loved ones in the distant homes by mountain and sea, 
there to be treasured in kindly remembrance till they too 
passed to " where beyond these voices there is peace." 
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For all this setrice of loving sympatliy, kind citizens ol 
Philadelphia, the soldiers of New England — a fast dimin- 
ishing company — will ever hold you and your goodly city 
in tender and grateful memory. To the ladies of this 
City of Brotherly Love, whose devoted nursing and unself- 
ish mimstrationB saved many a shattered and broken son 
of New England, what mere human words can measure 
our appreciation of service so helpful, sympathy ao deep, 
charity so abounding? I can only say in the words of the 
gentle Autocrat, 

" While honor atjinds without the gate 
Till all its scars be Bhown, 
Love entereth unchBllenged in 
And aits beside the throne." 

In conclusion, in honoring the New England soldier, 
let us not forget the New England people from which he 
came or the land from which he sprang. May I not close 
with the tribute paid by the great war Qovemor, John 
Albion Andrew, in his summing up of the work of the 
Massachusetts soldiers in the memorable campaign of 
J863: 

" The heart swells with unwonted emotion when we 
remember our sons and brothers, whose constant valor 
has sustained on the field, during nearly three years of 
war, the cause of our country, of civilization and liberty. 
, . . Ubiquitous as the stock they descend from, national 
in their opinions and universal in their sympathies, they 
have fought shoulder to shoulder with men of all sections 
and of every extraction. On the ocean, on the rivers, on 
the land, in the heights where they thundered down from 
the clouds of Lookout Mountain the defiance of the skies, 
they have graven with their swords a record imperishable. 

" The muse herself demands the lapse of silent years 
to soften, by the infiuences of time, her too keen and poign- 
ant realization of the scenes of war, — the pathos, the hero- 
ism, the fierce joy, the grief of battle. But during the ages 
to come she will brood over their memory; into the hearts 
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of her consecrated priests and ministers she will 
breathe the inspirations of lofty and undying beauty, 
sublimity, and truth, in all the glowing forms of speech, 
of literature, and plastic art. By the homely traditions 
of the fireside ; by the headstones in the churchyard, con- 
secrated to those whose forms repose far off in rude graves 
by the Bappahannock, or sleep beneath the sea; embalmed 
in the memories of succeeding generations of parents and 
children, the beroic dead will live on in Immortal youth. 
By their names, their character, their service, their fate, 
their glory, they cannot fail. 

" They never fail who die 
In a great cauae; the block may soak tbeir sore, 
Their heads may sodden in the sun, their limbE 
Be strung to citjr f^ates and castle walls; 
But still their spint walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
The^ but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 
The world st last to Prbbdom." 



"Site binnee of (Dnr {Inritan Qlmestara" 

The Toastmasteb: When I asked u close friend of 
our next speaker whether there was anything in particu- 
lar it would be becoming for me to refer to when I intro- 
duced Dr. Gadman to our Society, he replied there were 
80 many becoming particular things that he did not know 
which ones to mention, but I could be most particularly 
sure of one thing, there was nothing too good for Dr. Cad- 
man I could say in my introduction ; and I think we cer- 
tainly are most fortunate in having with us on this Satur- 
day evening the pastor of the largest Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, who preaches to lai^er congregations 
than any other preacher in either that city or New York, 
and is so noted an orator that there is hardly a day of 
the year he is not compelled to turn down three or four 
invitations to speak. This evening he has selected for 
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bis theme a subject which certainly appeals straight to the 
hearts of every one descended from New England ances- 
tors. 

I have the great honor to present to yon the Reverend 
Dr. 6. Parkes Cadman, pastor of the Central Congrc^- 
tional Church of Brooklyn, who speaks to the toast of 
" The Virtues of onr Puritan Ancestors." 

flMpanu bg llje Snwrenlt Somtul Voxkn Qohmon 

Dr. Cadman was cordially received. He spoke with 
cliaracteristic humor and eloquence, and his address was 
heard with profound attention and frequently applauded. 
He said : 

Mb. Pbbsidbnt, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am glad 
that my friend, President Frothingham, in his masterly 
introdnctioD of me, covered up my lack of achievement 
with gracious words of the general sort which were not 
intended to convey anything more than a hearty welcome 
among you. For my own cause this was a kindly deed. 
I have DO sort of right to those honors which the preced- 
ing speaker (General Davis) has snrely won and modestly 
wears. Indeed, a minister is frequently discounted in 
advance. He is looked upon as an uncertain quantity in 
the social structure, whose re-valuation does not assign to 
him his former eminence. He is to be tolerated for what 
he was, for what he became to your Puritan ancestors in 
their days of their making. But the responsibility of 
directing Church and State, ghostly and temporal affairs, 
and things or large or small, you have benevolently 
removed from his office. However, we shall persist, since 
man is incurably religions. 

And that reflection leads to a qnery : As we survey this 

scene of splendor, an embarrassment of opulence to which 

my blushing New York eyes are scarcely accustomed, how 

mnch of reality do these ancestore of ours possess for us? 
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They grew their flowers on austere slopes of painful dis- 
cipline They obtained their thronea by persecution and 
imprisonment. It is a far cry from this palatial hostelry 
and these groaning tables of delight to the bleak shores 
and scanty fare of Plymouth Bocb. And the leading fig- 
ures which passed in through those first rude shacks — 
which, notwithstanding their humility, were the gateways 
of a noble and a lasting freedom — are in danger of becom- 
ing, for as, dim ghosts merely, lost in the press of life, 
absorbed in the mists of selfishness and ease. 

There is an ancestral worship which is nothing more 
nor less than a convenient fetish for our pride or a sop 
to feed our vanity. The only ancestral r^;ard worthy- 
of this assemblage is in this, that you and I practice for 
ourselves and display to all men the goodness, the right- 
eousness, the zeal for Qod's kingdom which ennobled our 
life as we have derived it from these forebears. And unless 
we conspire to project these virtues into the atmosphere 
and the soul of posterity, we have no rational basis in 
morals for ancestral claim. 

There is a further element in this discussion. The high 
and wonderful tributes we pay to the Puritan have not 
been allowed to pass nnchallenged. Mr. Henry D. Traill, 
a discriminating writer and a man of considerable cul- 
ture, has said that these heroes were a temporary quantity, 
and that their work is largely a reminiscence. Many elo- 
quent and weighty minds have expressed themselves in a 
similar way. The past three hundred years have been 
quick, in some sections of English-speaking society, to 
resent the statement that the benefits of our order were 
so immense; or, if immense they have been decried as more 
or less malefic. Clarendon's " History of the Great 
Rebellion," Canon Mozley's learned and powerful essays 
on Strafford, Laud and Cromwell; the polite belittlings of 
men of the type of Matthew Arnold on the one hand, and 
the jestings of wits and dramatists on the other, have all 
been alike tn one main tendency, to diminish the reputa- 
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tioDS and the deeds of these nu^stratee of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

I am aware that this disposition is liardly explicable 
in a country where social caste has not as yet disfigured 
the countenance and dwarfed the spirit of democracy. 
Yet even Philadelphia has a memorial window in one 
of its churches in honor of St. Charles, the Martyr. And 
one speculates whether Cromwell would have received 
such a tribute had Charles Stuart won his flght and sent 
the Colonel of the Ironsides to the block, instead of going 
there liimself. This weight of animus is the necessary 
penalty which visits any man who disturbs ancient 
usurpations, venerable lawlessness, and consecrated false- 
hoods. 

The ruritan was not the glittering seraph of a Bay 
State's enthusiastic orator; he was human ; he was at times 
difficult. But this continued effort to fly in the face of 
cardinal verities, and scorn actual experience, is a phase 
of the eternal struggle which builds the wider freedom of 
men. To write down a movement which produced Wil- 
liam Penn, John Pym, John Milton, John Harapdeu, John 
Bradford and Sir Harry Vane as a sustained and sinister 
hypocrisy, with ulterior and unworthy purposes, is the 
deed of foolish ones, done by hands which have known how 
to garnish the performance with all the devices of litera- 
ture and diplomacy. But wherein is the offset to this? 
We know it is misleading; and, without going into detail, 
our knowledge is vindicated by the far-flung work of the 
English-speaking world. 

The Puritan's political and moral colonizations have 
given us a sure ground for our presence to-night. Not 
only in England herself, but in this republic, in Canada 
and in Australasia, a family of nations reaps the harvest 
where these heroes sowed the seed. The faith of the earlier 
contenders has been wrought into constitutions and 
embraced in revised laws; it has divorced the iniquitous 
bond of Church and State, and taken, by innate superiority 
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as fixed as fate, the place of power in the shaping of his- 
tory. Wheu the Australian Federation was accomplished 
for this opening century, its plans were derived from the 
autonomy of our States and the province and faculties of 
oar Federal Government. The doctrines of equity and 
liberty which sprang to renewed activity in Hampden's 
protest against ship money have been applied to hamlets 
and to empires. They have changed their form under the 
pressure of different environments; they have never 
changed their essential substance. And when we recall the 
eclipse of all wonder in modem growth, and how these 
theories have been elastic enough to the present moment, 
at any rate, to give that growth ample room and verge 
enough, we can set aside Mr. Traill's words with com- 
placency. 

Certainly the Puritan was a part of God's victorious 
providence in the world. He was not any accident, a 
foam fieck on the vast ocean of existence, appearing only 
to be engulfed. He was a scientific output from those 
eternal repositories whence God directs the fates of 
nations, and writes the supreme will on the rock of doom. 
Humanly considered, he sprang from a two-fold root — 
the root of the Renaissance and the root of the Reforma- 
tion. He went beyond both, as growth was sure to do. 
But there we first detect him in the movements which 
gave new life to Europe and through Europe to America. 
His passion for reality built Harvard, Yale and your uni- 
versity. It founded that distinct contribution of America 
to the knowledge of mankind, the public school system. 
And beyond cultnre, beyond the academy, he foresaw the 
vital demand for spiritual vision ; for scholarship, in its 
place and rightly understood, sweetens and amplifies the 
social intercourse. But no State can be preserved by cal- 
ture alone, and where there is no vision the nations die. 
Mr. Carnegie, aided by Pennsylvania's fond devotion to 
high tariff, has erected monuments of learning and ^tabled 
its diffusion on two continents. But he might have done 
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eren better than this, for the center of the earth has not 
yet retamed to Athens. The libraries and school honses 
of jour city abound ; they do much for its betterment ; but 
they leave undone, they leave for spiritual enfranchise- 
ment to do, the main wort, the work everlasting, which 
binds mankind in righteousness to an all-holy and perfect 
Being. 

The Puritan's chief, unfailing strength was in his relig- 
ion. Theott^cally considered, it was open to serious criti- 
cism. But he climbed the mount of light, and he saw the 
abiding glory. He transferred his gaae from the Gre^ to 
the Hebrew, from the Pantheon to the primitive Sinai 
and the crimson hill of Calvary. He was not the &rst 
to do this, but he was the most free in doing it. Those 
rocky crags of Moses and Elijah and the prophets 
enchanted him, and he stood again before the solemn altar 
of the universe, where the Victor-Victim made His sac- 
rifice. 

Several causes aided his detachment. There lias never 
been much Puritanism below the Alps. Italy might have 
been Paganized under the Medician Pope; she certainly 
could never have been Calvinized. Her mighty past pre- 
vented the advent of the genius of the new faith. But the 
new crisis she experienced, and for which Bruno and 
Savonarola died, swept past her, leaving little difference. 
In the norihem lands a simpler life, a more unhistoric sub- 
limity, awaited reform. The documents of Christianity, 
as translated by the gifts of scholarship and the piety of 
the new spirituality, were hailed with delight in Germanic 
forests and on the lowlands of Holland. Scotland's heart 
was won, and England's insulation overcame even the 
charm of Shakesfteare's unspeakable beauty and power, 
devoted as these were to the Renaissance. 

So, for the Puritan, the Renaissance brought l>ack 

Greece from the dead, only that she might arise with the 

Gospel in her keeping; and the Reformation swept away 

the last vestiges of mediatorship of men between men and 
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Ood. Lnther would not bare consented to all this pro- 
gram. Calvin and John Knox did not tmderstand in their 
day the delicate and noble pleas for religions liberty voiced 
later by Milton's immortal prose. And in this fair land, 
with her stability and her weakness, we have learned to 
use Cromwell's dictnm : " I connt it no hindrance to any 
man that he shall serve the State, because of any differ- 
ences in religious opinions." I beg leave to commend 
these words to our present boasted civilization, to com- 
mend to our present guides of public life the intense belief 
in constitutional freedom which was in this rough and 
burly soldier of the first Revolution. 

The blessing of the Old Testament is prosperil7; that 
of the New, adversity. The Puritan has known both, but 
he is not waning; he is increasing. Philosophical histor- 
ians are driving out opinions derived from prejudice and 
prepossession. His blunders will be clearly seen. It was 
an awful, if sublime, moment when he took to the sword. 
And Cromwell's memory has not escaped the damage of 
the sword. It was a still more serious occurrence when 
he removed the mace. We recall the New England 
attempts to persecute and make the Church a State organ- 
ization with no relish, but with sadness and disapproval. 

And, after all, when these and other deterrents have 
be^i enumerated, we shall still have much to recall that 
cannot wither. The stately ^ure of Hampden as he rides 
off the field to die; Elliot done to death by slow process 
in London's Tower ; Oliver's charges at Mai^ton Moor and 
Naseby ; the Commonwealth of the Bay State ; and all the 
memories of this, our land, will crowd the scene with glory 
and with gain. None has been more glorious, and yet 
many have had much glory, than the Puritan in Ids titanic 
wrestling with heaven and earth for the enrichment of our 
poor race. 
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"3.B l^e naakex Sees JIl" 
The Toastmasteb: It has been our custom for some 
years paat, whenever possible, to have, as one of oar gneata 
of honor and aa a speaker, a son of this great Common- 
wealth which has received us into her family; and I think 
we are greatly to be congratulated in having persoaded 
to join our campfire to-night a man who represents possi- 
bly more fully and truly than any other in the State 
to-day the real spirit of William Penn. As an educator 
we all know him as the head of a renowned and honored 
institution; and, though our ancestors undoubtedly held 
strongly divergent views from those of the followers of 
Penn on matters religious, they were alike in that both 
were children of persecution, and both held tenaciously 
and with all the backbone in them to what to them seemed 
the right and straight way. The softening hand of time, 
however, and a better knowledge of each other, have long 
since melted away and smoothed out such past asperities ; 
and I am more than pleased to be able to present to you 
President Isaac Sharpless, the honored head of Haverford 
College, who will respond to the toast "As the Quaker 
Sees It." 

Sesfiotuc bg Jtoat StjatfileM 

President Bharpless's witty and instructive discourse 
was thoroughly enjoyed and frequently applauded. He 
said: 

Mb. Pebsident, Laoibs and Gentlemen : The obvious 
remark for me to make on this occasion is that it is a great 
step in advance from tianging Quakers to dining them; 
but, notwithstanding that the present custom is an exceed- 
ingly pleasant one, I do not donbt that there was a certain 
amount of pleasure derived from the old process. The 
Puritan was sure be was doing God service, and the 
Quaker, by allowing himself to be hung, was sure he was 
putting the Puritan in the wrong. Both of them evidently 
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derived a certain eatisfaction from their part of the work. 
The Quaker of PenQsylvania had a brand of Puritans in 
his own State; they were English and Scotch Puritans 
who had subjected themselves to the softening influences 
of Ireland for about a century and had come over here 
under the name of Scotch- Irishmen. The Quakers did not 
hang thera, however, but they gave them many gentle 
bints that their presence in this Commonwealth was not 
greatly desired. James Logan said, " It is strange that 
they push in where they are not wanted " ; — I do not 
know that a single one of them ever took the hint; — and a 
little later another pamphleteer wrote, " Would an honest 
man rather have a Quaker or a Presbyterian for his neigh- 
bor? " Of course, there could be but one answer to this 
question; and yet the Presbyterians came here as neigh- 
bors, just the same as before. The difficulty consisted in 
the principles of government which the Quakers professed. 
As one of their opponents had said, in the excitement 
that followed the invasion of the Paxton Boys in 1764, 
" To govern is absolutely repugnant to the avowed prin- 
ciples of Quakerism " ; and a friend, taking up the asser- 
tion, added thereto, " To be governed is absolutely repug- 
nant to the avowed principles of Presbyterianism." As a 
matter of fact, the Quakers were tied np to a certain 
extent by their principles of government. Possibly they 
might have wanted to hang these Puritans, but they could 
not do it; for, whereas the Puritans had said, in the lan- 
guage that Longfellow puts into the mouth of their min- 
ister, John Norton, " There is no room in Christ's triumph- 
ant army for tolerationists," William Penn had said, " I 
would found here a free colony for all mankind who shall 
come hither"; and under these circumstances nothing 
could be done except to develop that type of religions lib- 
erty with which we are so familiar now and which pre- 
vailed in the establishment of the Federal Constitution. 
This idea of religions liberty had very little opportunity 
to develop in this country prior to the time of William 
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Penn. Rhode Island had tried it with a small handful 
of people, but, on account of the large number of fanatics 
that flocked into the little colony, it was not particnlarly 
sncceasful. Maryland had tried it and given it np. Penn> 
sylvania adopted it on a lai^ scale and carried it through 
in all the Colonial days. While she was to a certain extent 
tied up by her limitations to the British Crown, Pennsyl- 
vania alone of all the Colonies, I believe, nnintermptedly 
permitted the Catholic worship to be carried on. This 
liberty brought prosperity unexcelled; men flocked into 
this province in immense numbers, preferring to live where 
their personal rights and privileges in religious matters 
were not to any extent discriminated against; and when 
Andrew Hamilton, the great leader of the Colony, in 1739, 
gave up the Speakership of the Assembly, he said in his 
concluding remarks, that it was not the great rivers 
stretching up into the country or the fertility of the soil 
or any other material thing, which made Pennsylvania so 
prosperous, but it was the constitution of William Penn, 
which forbade religious intolerance. It did more than 
this. It attracted here a great number of scientific men. 
Franklin and Bittenhouse and Bush and Bartram and 
Priestly, just before and just after the Bevolution, made a 
body unmatched for learning and investigation; these 
could not exist under proscription, but were to be found 
under the institutions which brought not only freedom of 
action, but freedom of thought. It was not merely a ques- 
tion of gec^raphy that made Pennsylvania, at the time of 
the opening of the Bevolntionary War, the keystone of 
the country, or that made Philadelphia for the last 
twenty-five years of the eighteenth century, its capital. 

There was another doctrine the Quakers had quite as 
much at heart as they had the doctrine of religious liberty, 
and that was the doctrine of peace. It had no such 
triumphant career as that of religious liberty. We are 
all willing to admit that religious liberty is the foundation 
of the civilized State. We have hardly got to this point 
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in the matter of peace; but, as oup President is now tho 
model peace man of the world, by his reception of the 
Nobel prize, almost anything would seem to be possible; 
and yet, having .^ust read his recent message, in which 
he greatly eulogizes the necessity and desirability of just 
wars for righteons ends, I mnst sadly admit that he is not 
likely soon to don a broad-brimmed hat or to adopt the 
early Pennsylvania idea. That idea was something like 
this : " We will never do an nnjnst or ungenerous deed to 
any man, red or white; we will never be an aggressor; we 
will defend our rights by all proper means to the extent 
of our power; we will not yield one iota of them, no matter 
how much we may have to suffer for it ; and, having done 
our duty, so far as we can see it, by the means we believe 
to be right and righteous, we will trust in Divine Provi- 
dence as still a factor in the affairs of men and that Ha 
will take care of us." Wars, I suppose, are to be and are 
to be managed; but it is no more an impeachment of their 
non-ethical quality to say that they exist than it would 
be to deny the fact that stealing is criminal because burg- 
lars are still among us; and yet it mnst be remembered 
that for seventy years, as a practical matter, this Colony 
did carry on its affairs with great success without a 
soldier, without a gunboat or a gun, except such as was 
used to defend themselves from the wild beasts; without 
a fort and without martial spirit. And this condition of 
affairs lasted up to the time when the recreant sons of 
William Penn proved false to their principles, and so 
broke down the experiment. 

Of course, there were a number of things which looked 
evasive. Logan tells us that when they were coming over 
on the boat with William Penn, they were chased by a 
pirate, and the good Friends went down into the cabin 
and held a religious meeting, while the sailors on deck got 
out the guns, and Logan was with the sailors. He says 
that Penn reproved him for this, but that nothing was 
Baid till the danger was over. When the Quaker Assembly 
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voted to supply wheat and com and other grain to feed 
the Indians, the non-Qaaker Governor, so Pranklin said, 
constraed that " other grain " to mean gnnpowder, and 
fed the Indians with it 

Those non-Quaker Governors were really a great con- 
venience. Whenever war was to be declared by England 
against any of her enemies, and it had to be reaffirmed 
by the different Provinces, it was very comfortable to have 
a man who bad no scruples in the matter to make the 
necessary declaration. They behaved as did the Quaker 
boatman on the Delaware River, of later date, who, finding 
that he was not getting into the dock with as much 
promptitude as the others aronnd him, went to the hatch- 
way and called down, " Mate, thee will have to come np 
here and use some of thy language at these fellows." This 
sort of thing, however, was not general ; and in these days 
of Hague Conferences and the development of interna- 
tional laws and the demand for peace that comes ap from 
the working-men of all nations, perhaps it may not be 
presumptuous to say that, while those early Pennsylvan- 
ians were one century ahead in the matter of religious 
liberty, it may take three centuries to come up to their posi- 
tion in the subject of peace. 

And now, Mr. President, if I have been somewhat dis- 
courteous in speaking about these mattera that possibly 
are not exactly Pnritan virtues, I would remind you that 
Harvard and Yale and Princeton were founded by the 
Puritans, in some of their branches, for the pnrpose 
of educating their ministers, and that a number of others 
who were not theolc^cal students were permitted to enter 
and that number has gradually far outnumbered the orig- 
inal specialists. It was an essential necessity of the Puri- 
tans for the minister, in every community throughout the 
country, to be a progressive leader of public opinion and 
a man who should study at all times the great problems of 
Church and State. The Quaker did not have that incen- 
tive to the founding of institutions of higher learning; for 
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to him, while learning might be an advantage to the min* 
iater, it was not a necessity^ and coneeqaentlj the vital 
incentive to this foundation was taken away. I am not 
going to discuss the theological point involved, but I sim- 
ply state tills as a matter of history and as an explanation 
of the fact that the Quaker has never had that forceful 
and effective lead»*8hip which the Puritan has had. Presi- 
dent Hadley says, "You can tell a Harvard man as far 
as you can see him, but you cannot tell him much." It 
is somewhat the same way with regard to the Puritan 
leader. He has had the consciousness of an assured knowl- 
edge on the subject; he has felt that he has studied the 
matter from the bottom, that he has built upon a founda- 
tion which he perfectly understands and that he possesses 
all that can be obtained upon the subject He has had 
the assurance which always comes from education, and 
mental training; and it is for this enlightened and vigorous 
advocacy of all measures of reform and progress that we 
respect and honor the New England Puritan of the past 
and his descendant of to-day. 

" Some PartictilaTs at i^e Coahittj " 

Tbb Toastmastgb: I have been frequently asked, 
during the period I hare been honored with the presidency 
of this Society, was it not possible to persnade Mr. 
William McElroy to be our guest and cheer our Pilgrim 
gathering at one of our annual banquets, and I have had 
to reply, " I have tried and will continue to try " ; but this 
year I am happy to be able to announce that we have suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to join us. I can truly say I 
hardly think Mr. McElroy needs an introduction to the 
members of this Society, for most of us know him as an 
old and valaed friend, and all of ua know him as a bril- 
liant journalist and a gifted and polished writer and 
speaker; and to-night, I understand, we are to be so for- 
tunate as to be taken into his very innermost confidence, 
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and be given some details of the landing of onr Pilgrim 
Fathers and Mothers known onlj to himself up to the 
present time. 

It is with the greatest pleasure I have the honor to pre- 
sent to the Society Mr. William H. McElroy, of New York, 
who will speak to the toast, " Some Particulars of the 
Landing." 

Seeiuiue bQ tDiUian 4- iOiClros. iS*n. 

Mr. McElroy spoke with characteristic humor, and his 
sparkling wit kept his hearers in roars of laughter and 
applause. He said : 

Mb. Pbesident, Ladies and Gentlemen : It is getting 
near New Year's, when a man always makes new resolu- 
tions. Listening to the song which inspired an encore, 
I said to myself, " I will begin the new year by trying to 
sing." For, although I have been speaking more or less, 
generally more, during the last quarter of a century, I 
never had an encore. Singing is to be my long suit in the 
future. Then, such is the law of association, I forgot all 
about the landing of the Pilgrims, and recalled two or 
three stories of which I am fond, in regard to music. A 
girl went to see a great singing teacher and said, " Our 
family is in reduced circumstances, and I want to see if 
you think that I might learn to sing and so gain a modest 
competence." He heard her sing; and when she got 
through she said, "Well?" And the teacher answered, 
" Well, I think you have a voice that might keep the wolf 
from the door." That was twenty-fire years ago, and the 
girl to this hour doesn't know what he meant. 

Then there is the story of the girl who played the piano. 
Her mother and her immediate relatives thought she was 
a phenomenon. " I^et us take her to Paris." They took 
her to Paris. A great French critic heard her play. When 
she got through, the mother said to the friend of the fam- 
ily who was with her, " Go over and see what he says." 
[«2] 
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The friend of the family went over, came back and said : 
" The critic tells me that he regards her as a good Chris- 
tian pianist." The mother replied, " I don't see what that 
means." The friend of the family, who scented danger, 
said, " Oh, well, jon know, he doesn't understand our lan- 
guage. A good Christian pianist is an elastic term; he 
means it as a compliment; let it go at that." But subse- 
quently the friend of the family rejoined the critic, and, 
after some liquid refreshments, said to him, " Now, man 
to man, what did you mean by calling this girl a good 
Christian pianist? " " Oh," the Frenchman explained, " it 
was very evident that her right hand didn't know what 
her left hand was doing." 

There is another good musical story. An auctioneer 
went forward to the anxious seat, and the parson said, 
" We will now sing the hymn banning, ' My soul, be on 
thy guard, ten thousand foes arise.' " They started to 
sing it, and broke down; got it too high, and tried it 
twice; whereupon the auctioneer, raising his bowed head, 
said, " Start her at five thousand." 

Mrs. Felicia Hemans, after telling us that the breaking 
waves dashed high, and the heavy night hung dark, and 
the shore was a stem and rock-bound one, in order to 
produce the impression that, after all, the landing was not 
an entirely howling un-success, said, " Amid the storm 
they sang." Now, this was poetic license run mad; for, 
if there is any one thing settled by the historians more than 
another, it is that the Puritans could not sing. You 
remember that the man in the play said to the warrior, 
" Colonel, do you sing? " And the Colonel frankly 
answered, " Those who have heard me, say I do not." The 
singing of the Pilgrims must have deepened the gloom. 

Dr. Cadman, in that great oration of his to which we 
listened with such profound attention, had something to 
say about ancestry. I have always thought that the best 
thing on ancestry, " old families " and the like, is to be 
credited to Charles Dudley Warner. He represented the 
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camel as saying, " There are three of us, Me and the Date- 
Palm and the Pyramids; the rest are modem." Dr. 
Cadman also had something to say about Matthew Arnold. 
I think that Lowell uttered the last word about Arnold 
when he said, " Arnold thinks the snperflne is as good as 
the fine." There is a story which used to circulate in the 
London clubs, aimed at Arnold's over-critical geniua 
When the news came that Arnold was dead, a great Eng- 
lish wit dryly remarked: " I am very sorry; I don't think 
Arnold will like the Almighty." 

My friend made a reference to a Brigadier-Oeueral 
whom he met at Point Comfort, who occasionally " took 
something.". It made me think of the Kentucky Colonel 
Somebody said of this Colonel, "He's a wonder; he will 
be up all night, drinking continuously; yet, when yon meet 
him in the morning, he is as treeh as a dai^." " Yes," 
said the other man, " the Colonel is like a mountain ibex. 
He leaps undaunted from jag to jag." 

I like always to address an audience that includes ladies. 
Nevertheless, there is in their presence a certain danger. 
They tell of a young fellow who was niaking his first 
speech, and his best girl was in the gallery. As he pro- 
ceeded, he turned to the gallery, and, quoting from Scott, 
b^an, 

" Ob, womati, it) our hours of eM«, 
Uncertain, ooy and hard to ^eaM." 

Then he caoght her eye, and it threw him off the track, 
and he went on, 



And so, by easy stages, I approach my toast, " The 
Landing of the Pi^rims ! " I have been thinking to-night 
ttiat if there was any one thing they stood for more than 
another, it was the simple life. The simple life was their 
prerogative; and that is the reason that that December 
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day in 1620 doesn't remind as of thia evening. We have 
been dining in a manner not su^estive of the frugality 
of the Fathers, but rather of the high old times when 
Lncnllus dined with Lucullus. I think you will all admit 
that the Pilgrims landed nnder circumstances calculated, 
from our point of view, to make them wish thcfy hadn't 
Mrs. Hemans, to whom history is indebted for the weather 
report of December 22d, 1620, tells us it was shocking 
bad weather on that day ; with breaking waves, darkness, 
boisterous winds, a very forlorn landing place — it didn't 
seem to be a nice spot to put np swings for a Sun- 
day School picnic. That is the kind of a home they came 
to. But, worse than that, there was not a friend at the 
wharf to meet them when their bark came in. They hadn't 
any friends, and there wasn't any wharf. No wharf and 
not a friend ! There were indeed some red men who stood 
around when they landed, but these seemed to add 
to their disquiet, because, ever and anon, feeling the edges 
of their tomahawks, they casually remarked that the time 
had come to restrict immigration. One of these red gentle- 
men — I think, Mr. President, he mnst have been the first 
of our great American hnmoriats — handed a card to every 
man and woman who came off the vessel, bearing the 
rather ominous advertisement, " Superfluous hair removed 
while you wait." 

In any particnlara of the landing of the Pilgrims a 
place mnst be made for the baby, one Per^rine White, 
who had been bom a month earlier. Not fancying the 
winter resort to which his mother had taken him, ever and 
anon — in fact, oftener — on the 22d of December, 1620, 
poor little Per^^ne lifted up his voice — a shrill, sharp, 
strenuous voice, with staying power. The consequence 
was that one of the Pilgrim bachelors was heard to mutter 
ander his breath that he had his own opinion of those 
who protested against " race suicide." 

The Secretary of this Society of yours, Mr. Mnmford, 
some years ago prepared a carefal historical paper (the 
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data for whicb I suspect he evolved from his inner con- 
scionsness) in regard to the first dinner of the Pilgrims, 
on the 22d of December, 1620. Of course, there might have 
been snch a dinner; I think I see the menu l)eariDg the 
inscription, " It is the first dinner that counts " ; and in 
fane; I hear somebody getting np and making a feeling 
reply to the toast, " 1 would not live always." 

Such are some of the particulars of the landing of the 
Pilgrims wliich are calculated to appeal to the frivolous- 
minded. But there were others of a more inspiring nature. 
The Mayflower brought over some pessimista, who landed 
on Plymouth Bock only to bewail their lot and wish that 
they were back in the old country. One of these heard 
Carver remark to Bradford, in cheery tones, " William, it 
is good to be here." " Oh, I don't know," sneered the pessi- 
mist; " not as good as it might be; not protrudingly good." 
At which Carver turned to him and said, with flashing 
eyes and voice trembling with emotion, " Yes, it t» as good 
as good can be to be here. For the very best place in the 
universe for a man to be is the place in which God calls 
him to be. I am sure that Qod has called us to be here, 
that we are destined to perform here a great work for the 
cause of humanity." 

We mourn the hard lot of the Pilgrims; and yet why 
should we? Certainly no company ever was in less need 
of sympathy. To them creature comforts were of small 
account. Bememberiug that " Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth," they took kindly to trials and tribulations, 
regarding them as so many proofs of divine favor. " Wheu 
I think," said Thomas Bussell, " of the strange enterprise 
of 1620, I recall the words with which Garibaldi once 
recruited his forces. ' I offer you hunger, cold, want, 
wounds — death. Whoso will choose these for liberty let 
him follow me.' So might Bradford or Carver have 
addressed the congr^ation at Leyden, ' Beyond the seas 
are famine, pestilence, the perils of savage warfare. Whoso 
will brave these for freedom and for faith, let him embark 
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with us.' " The Pilgrims, we may be sure, put a cheerful 
courage on for another reason. They lacked humor, but 
possessed what might be called a good working imagina- 
tion. It was given them to see the celestial rision. They 
were indeed to build " better than they knew," yet they 
saw clearly, with the inner eye, what sort of a structure 
they were to build. On the day we celebrate they beheld 
— with the mind's eye, Horatio — a temple more glorious 
than Solomon's, which in the future was to rise on thQ 
foundations they were to lay — ^that glorious temple of 
Freedom which Lincoln called government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. Where our treasures are, 
our hearts are; and where our hearts are, in spite of post- 
office addresses, we really live. So, on that 22d day of 
December the Pilgrim Fathers were walking the streets 
of Jerusalem the golden, and climbing the Delectable 
Mountains! Call you this nonsense, sentimentalism, the 
consummate flower of buncombe? Do you argue that it 
is impossible for men so thoroughly to ignore their con- 
crete environment? Let us see. A favorite poem of many 
is Thomas Buchanan Read's " Drifting," an exquisite 
glimpse of life in that lovely Italy, " where every sound 
and every sight means more than sound and sight else- 
where." Under a blue sky on the still bluer waters of the 
Mediterranean, far from the madding crowd, the poet 
went drifting. 

"I heed not if 

Mj rippling skiff 
Floats Bwift or slow from cliff to cliff. 

With dreamful eyes 

My spirit lies 
Under the wells of Paradise 
"Under the walls 

Where Hwella and falli 
The hay's deep breast at intervals; 

At peace I lie. 

Blown softly by, 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 
" Over the rail. 

My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail; 
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A joj inteiue. 
The cooling kdm 
GUdN down mj dromf IndolenM. 



" No mora, no mora 

The worldly ehora 
Upbraidi me with its loud uproarj- 

With dreamful ef e« 

My spirit lies 
Und«r the waU* of PandiM 1 " 



Now what sort of an environment did the poet have 
when he wrote these mosical verses, which glow with the 
charm of Italy? In a preface to one of the editions of his 
poems he answers this queetion. He states that a bleak 
winter da; found him in a Brooklyn boardii^-house, and, 
turning from his surroimdlngs, he recalled, by way of con- 
trast, the Italy he knew and loved, and, snatching up a 
pen, wrote " Drifting." Now, if Thomas Buchanan Bead, 
while ostensibly in Brooklyn, was really in Italy, why may 
we not asaome that the Pilgrim Fathers, on the 22d of 
December, 1620, although ostensibly stranded on a " stem 
and rock-bound coast " were in reality spending the day 
in the green pastures of joy and beside the still waters of 
contend which, walking by faith, they found? 

Allow me a word more. Less thaji three centuries ago 
the Mayflower landed her little company. A century and 
a half later, in his famous speech at the Virginia conroi- 
tion, Patrick Henry exclaimed : " Three millions of people, 
armed in the holy cause of liberty, are invincible by any 
force which our enemy can send against us." Think of 
it ! Only a handful of us in 1620 ; only three millions of us 
in 1775, while to-day there are over eighty millions of us! 

"Look here, upon this picture, and on this," — that 
feeble banning on Plymouth Bock, the magnificent, the 
unparalleled, the ever-increasing prosperity which is ours 
to-day. 

" The little aeed, which tyranta Uu^wd at, in the darlc, 
Hae now become a bulk of spuileu girth, 
Whidi eboota, on ever; side, a thousand miglitT' anu 
And nuhea to the nun I " 
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The Toastmasteb, in announcing the close of the fes* 
tivities, said : 

Before we adjourn, I wish, in the name of the Society, 
to thank most truly and sincerely our speakers for the 
delightful evening they hare given us. I also wish again 
to thank that true and loyal " old guard " who have con- 
tributed so largely to the success of this banquet. As you 
all well know, I refer to the chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, Mr. Cornish; our Treasurer, Mr. Borden, and 
our Secretary, Mr. Mumford. And, as this is the last time 
I shall have the honor of presiding at an annual banquet 
of the Society, I wish to thank you one and all most sin- 
cerely for your friendship and the great honor you con- 
ferred upon me, which I will remember and cherish with 
just pride all my life. Under your new President, Mr. 
Darlington, and Vice-President, Mr. Ely, — and yon could 
not possibly have better ones, — with the efficient assistance 
of the " old guard," I foresee a brilliant future for the 
Society. And now, thanking you again and wishing you 
all a very Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, I pro- 
nounce this, our Twenty-sixth Annual Banquet, adjourned. 
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We, the sDbscribers, hereby create the Association 
herein named, and adopt the following as its Conatitn- 
tion and By-Laws: 

I. 0$,mt 

The name of the Association shall be 

V%i ISttB ffnglntli 5&oc{t^ of Pttmitglfiaiils 

II. mim 

Its object shall be charity and good-fellowship, and 
the honoring of a worthy ancestry. 

III. fBm&ersti)) 

1. Any male person of good character, eighteen years 
of age, or older, wherever residing, a native, or descend- 
ant of a native, of any Mew England State, shall be eligi- 
ble to membership and shall become a member by par- 
ticipating in the creation of this Society, or by the 
majoritj vote of the Socletj, or of its Council, subscrib* 
ing to these Articles, and paying an admission fee of five 
dollars (96.00). 

2. The Society, by a two-thirds vote of its members 
present, at any regular meeting, may suspend from the 
privileges of the Society, or remove altogether, any per- 
son gailty of gross misconduct. 

3. Any member who shall have failed to pay his dnes 
for three consecutive years, without giving reasons satis- 
factory to the Cooncil, shall, after thirty days' notice of 
such failure, be dropped from the roll. 
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IV. a^nnusl ^rttings 

1. The Annual Meeting shall be held not leas than 
one week before the Annual Festival, and at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the Council. Notice 
of the same shall be given in the Philadelphia daily 
papers, and be mailed through the post office to each 
member of the Society. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the President 
or a Vice-President, or, in the event of their absence 
from the city, by any two members of the Council. 



V. Council 

1. At each Annual Meeting there shall be elected 
a President, a First and Second Vice-President, a 
Treasurer, a Secretary, a Chaplain, and a Physician, to 
serve one year, and until their successors are chosen; 
at the Annual Meeting, in 1895, there shall also be 
elected twelve Directors, who, upon entering upon 
office, shall divide themselves by lot into three classes 
of four each, one class to serve one year, one class two 
years, and one class three years. At the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1896, and each subsequent year, there shall be 
elected four Directors to serve three years, or until their 
successors are elected. The Officers and Directors 
elected each year shall enter upon office on the first of 
January next succeeding, and, together with the Direc- 
tors holding over, shall constitute the Conncil. 

Of the Council there shall be four standing com- 
mittees: 

(a.) On Admission, consisting of the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, and four Directors, 

(b.) On Finance, consisting of the officers of the 
Society, except the Chaplain and Physician. 

(c.) On Charity, consisting of the Chaplain, the Phy- 
sician, and four Directors. 
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(d.) On Entertainment, coneisting of the Second Vice- 
President, and four Directors. 

2. The Conocil shall fill any vacancy which shall 
occur in any office, or in the position of Director. 

VI. 9mit» at eSLtcxa 

1. The President, or, in his absence, the First Vice- 
President, or if he, too, is absent, then the Second Vice- 
President, shall preside at all meetings of the Socie^ or 
the Council. In the absence, at any time, of all these, 
then a temporary chairman shall be chosen. 

2. The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceed- 
ings of the Society and of the Council, and shall have the 
custody of the seal of the Society. 

3. The Treasurer shall have charge of all moneys and 
securities of the Society; be shall, under the direction of 
the Finance Committee, pay all its bills, and at the meet- 
ing of the said committee next preceding the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, he shall make full and detailed 
report. 

VII. ButUs of Ctommittrrs 

1. The Committee on Admission shall consider and 
report to the Council, or to the Society, upon the names 
of all persons submitted for membership. 

2. The Finance Committee shall audit all claims 
against the Society; shall see to the proper investment 
of its surplus funds, if any; and, through a sub-commit- 
tee, shall audit annually the accounts of the Treasurer. 

3. The Committee on Charity shall disburse, in con- 
formity to the objects of the Society, all moneys appro- 
priated by the Council for charitable purposes, and make 
report thereof at the meeting of the Council next pre- 
ceding the Annual Meeting of the Society. 
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4. The Committee on Entertaimnent shall, ander the 
direction of the Council, provide for the Annual Festival. 

VIII. ffj^anfleiB 
The Council ma; enlarge or diminish the duties and 
powers of the officers and committees at its pleasure. 

IX. Cliarits 

1. The Council may appropriate a portion of the 
annual income of the Society, not exceeding three- 
fourths, to the relief of indigent or unfortunate persons 
of New England origin. 

2. The widow or children of a deceased member, if 
in need, shall be entitled, for fire successive years, to an 
annuity from the funds of the Society, equal to the full 
amount which such member shall have actually paid into 
its Treasury; such annuity, however, shall in no case be 
paid to such widow after she shall have again married, 
nor to children after they shall be able to earn their own 
livelihood. 

X. Quorum 

Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum of the 
Society; of the Council, fire members, and of the commit- 
tees, a majority. 

XI. sfm 

The annual dues, after the first year of membership, 
shall be three dollars; but any person admitted a mem- 
ber may become a life member by paying fifty dollars, 
and shall thereby be exempt from paying the admission 
fee of five dollars and annual dues. 

XII. Annual JTestibRl 
An Annual Festival of the Society shall be held on 
the twenty-second of December, except when that day is 
[76] 
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Sunday, and then the Festival shall be held od the day 
following, at such time and place and in each manner as 
shall be determined by the Council. The cost of the 
same shall be at the charge of those attending it. 



XIII. ittotto antr $eal 

1. The motto of the Society shall be 

" Veritas et L^rtas." 

2. The seal of the Society shall hare in the center 
a representation of the " Mayflower " at anchor in 
Plymouth harbor, surrounded by concentric rings, on the 
inner of which shall be the motto, and the date 1620; on 
the next the name of the Society and the date 1881, and 
on the next a wreath of mayflowers and entwined scrolls, 
bearing the name of Mew England Colonies and States. 

XIV. Bispositton of ^ropertg 

m OAfiB OP THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 80CIKTY. 

This organization is intended to be perpetual, but, if 
for any reason whatsoever, it shall at any time be 
deemed best by a majority of those present at an annual 
meeting at which a quorum of members shall be present, 
that the same shall be dissolved (notice having been 
given in the call for said meeting that the question of 
dissolution would be considered), or if at any time there 
shall have been failure for three successive years to hold 
an annual meeting, then and in such event, and imme- 
diately thereafter, the Treasurer shall transfer and 
deliver all moneys and other property of the Society to 
the Medical Department of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
for its sole and exclusive nse forever. 
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XV. 9mmtiment 

1. These articles may be altered or amended at anj 
annoal meeting of the Society, the proposed amendment 
having been approved by the douncil, and notice of snch 
proposed amendment sent to each member with the 
notice of the annual meeting. 

2. They may also be amended at any meeting of the 
Society, provided that the alteration shall have been sub- 
mitted at a previous meeting. 

3. No amendment or alteration shall be made with- 
out the approval of two-thirds of the members present at 
the time of their final consideration, not less than 
twenty-five voting for snch alteration or amendment 
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Baker, George Files. M.D. 


421 Walnut Street, 


Nov. 


i8ga 


Battles. Harry H., 


108 South Twelfth Street 


Oct. 


1901. 


Bond, Frank 5., 


New London, Conn. 


Dec. 


i88t. 


Brooks. James C, 


430 Washington Avenue. 


Dec. 


1899. 


Brush. Chauncey H.. 


Chestnut Hill. 


Dec. 


iSSi. 


Oothier. Morris L., 


801 Market Street. 


Dec. 


189& 


Dreer, William F., 


714 Chestnut Street. 


Jan.. 


1894. 


Earle, George H., Jr., 


431 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1901. 


Fiske. Louis S.. 


2042 Locust Street. 


Jan., 


1889. 


Froth in gham. Theodore, 


518 Walnut Street. 


Dec. 


1886. 


Hoffman, George F., 


413 Market Street 


Nov. 


1891. 


Lewis, Richard A.. 


902 Chestnut Street. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Littlefield, H. W., 


129 South Fifth Street. 


Dec. 


t88i. 


Milne, Caleb J., 


2030 Walnut Street 


Jan.. 


1904. 


Milne, Caleb J., Jr., 


2029 Walnut Street. 


Dec. 


1904. 


Milne, David, 


1613 Spruce Street. 


Oct. 


1903- 


Morris, Effingham B., 


Girard Building. 


Dec, 


1902. 


Mumford. Joseph P., 


328 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


18S1. 


Riley, Lewis A., 


1509 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1904. 


Vinton, Charles H., M.D., 


413 Chestnut Street. 


Dec. 


1902. 



iannual ;^tmlier0 



Alexander, Charles O., 
Alexander, Edward P., 
Allen, Francis Olcott, 
Allyn. Dr. Herman B., 
Arnold, Rev. A. J., 
Atterbury, W. W., 
Austin, Samuel H., 
Ayer, F. W., 

Bacon, Richard W., 
Bailey. Joseph T., 
Bailey. Julius A., 



306 North Thirty-fifth Street 
306 North Thirty-fifth Street 
323 South Sixteenth Street 
sot South Forty-second St 
3921 Locust Street. 
Broad Street Station. 
Bellevue-StratforA 
300 Chestnut Street. 

518 Stephen Girard Building. 
I3i8 Chestnut Street. 
Wayne. 

[81] 



Dec, 1901. 
Dec, I90i> 
Dec, 1897. 
Nov., 1894. 
Dec, 1904. 
Jan., 1905. 
Dec, 1906. 
Nov., igoi. 

Dec, 1894. 
Dec, 1893. 
Nov., 1901. 
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Baily. Albert L., 


Haverford. 


Dec. 


igcH. 


Baily. Clurle. W., 


gaa Clinton Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


Ball. Joieph A., 


Stock Exchange Place. 


Dec. 


1893. 




114 South Sixth Street 


Dec 


1901. 


Banks, George W., 


2043 Spruce Street 


J«., 


1889. 


Barker, Eben F., 


6o» Drexel Road. 


Dec. 


1883. 


Barnes, Harrr G., 


3010 North Thirteenth Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


Barnes, John Hampton, 


1817 DeLancey Place. 


Dec. 


1889. 


Barnes, William H., 


1737 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1889. 


Barney, Charles D., 


133 South Fourth Street. 


Nov- 


1901. 


Bartlett, Clarence, M.D., 


1437 Spruce Street 


Apl., 


1903. 


Banol, George E., 


363 South Twenty-first Street 


Dec, 


1893. 


Bassett, Frank L., 


Swarthmore. 


Nov. 


1904- 


Bassett, George G., 


421 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


190S. 


Battles. Frank, 


131 South Fifth Street 


Nov 


1893. 


Beck. Hon. James M., 


44 Wall St. New York. 


Nov 


1898. 


Beck, J. Augustus, 


1910 Wallace Street. 


Apl.. 


i90t. 


Beers, C. Eliot, 


17 North Thirty-fourth St. 


Mch 


1893. 


Bement, William P., 


3817 Spruce Street 


Jan- 


1898. 


Bemis, Royal W., M.D., 


3SI3 North Fifth Street 


Dec. 


1902. 


Bent. Luther S., 


6040 Drexel Road. 


May 


1884. 


Bent, Stedman, 


6040 Drexel Road. 


Dec. 


18W. 


Berry, Ofcar G., 


421 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


190S. 


Bigelow, George A., 


133 South Fourth Street 


Dec. 


i88i. 


Blake. Barton F., 


4532 Spruce Street. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Bliss, Arthur Ames, M.D., 


117 South Twentieth Street. 


Nov. 


1896. 


Bliss, Theodore, 


1832 Race Street. 


Dec- 


1881. 


Blynn, Henry, 


824 Chestnut Street 


Jan., 


1894. 


Boone, John Allen. 


337 South S medley Street 


Dec. 


1906. 


Borden, Edward P., 


2038 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1881. 


Borden, E. Shirley, 


2038 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


189.% 


Boyd. James, 


14 North Fourth Street 


Dec. 


1887. 


Bradford, Albert G., 


4817 Baltimore Avenue. 


Dec. 


1897. 


Braiier, H. Bartol, 


Ardmore. 


Dec. 


1901. 


Brazier. J. H., 


903 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


i88l. 


Brinley, Charles A., 


347 South Sixteenth Street 


Dec 


1881. 


Brooks, Edward. Jr., 


623 Walnut Street 


Jan., 


igoa. 


Brown, Andrew Vinton, 


3423 North Nineteenth Street 


Oct., 


1903. 


Brown, D. V., 


1823 Tioga Street. 


Oct, 


1903- 


Brown, Henry W., 


433 Walnut Street 


Dec. 


1 886. 


Brown, J. Tabel*. 


Prospect Ave.. Chestnut Hill. 


Dec 


1894. 


Brown, John A. S., 


1524 North Seventeenth St. 


Feb., 


1896. 


Brown, Levi D., 


116 North Seventeenth St 


J«n.. 


1889. 


Burbank, Wm. H., D.D., 


Phoenixville. 


Dec, 


1906. 
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Burnham, George, 


500 North Broad Street 


Dec. 


1881. 


Bumham, George, Jr., 


715 Chestnut Street, 


May 


1884. 


Burnham, William, 


Harrison Building. 


Dec. 


1887. 


Burt. Edward W., 


1 107 Market Street. 


Dec. 


1S88. 


Butler, Edgar H„ 


S919 Main Street, Gtn. 


Dec. 


1895. 


Carr. George Bradford, 


809 Commonwealth Building. 


Dec. 


1887. 


Carpenter, Harvey N.. 


Union League. 


Dec. 


1891. 


Carstairs, Daniel Haddock, 


254 South Third Street. 


Dec. 


1895. 


Carsuirs, J. Haseltioe, 


254 South Third Street. 


Dec. 


i89S- 


Carver, Charles, 


1816 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1903. 


Castle, William H., 


4241 Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


I90I- 


Chandler. Tbeophilus P., 


32S Chestnut Street 


Oct., 


1897- 


Chapin, George W., 


St. David. 


Dec 


1898. 


Chapin, Dr. John B., 


44th and Market Streets. 


Dec. 


1884. 


Chase, Howard A., 


1430 South Penn Square. 


Dec. 


1886. 


Chauncey, Charles, 


251 South Fourth Street. 


Dec. 


1893. 


Child, Charles S.. 


217 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1904. 


Church, Arthur L., 


500 North Broad Street. 


Apl., 


1901. 


aurch, Edgar M., 


Third and Locust Streets. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Church. W. A., 


Penn and Knojt Sts.. Gtn. 


Nov, 


igot. 


aaflin, Waldo M.. 


1107 Chestnut Street. 


Dec. 


1883. 


Dark, Charles E., 


411S Walnut Street. 


Dee. 


1886. 


Clark. Charles Motley. 


Forty-second and Locust Sts 


Nov. 


1901. 


Oark, Clarence H,. Jr., 


321 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


i88t. 


Clark. Herbert L.. 


160 Bullitt Building. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Clark, Percy H., 


321 Chestnut Street. 


Dec. 


1901. 


Oark, Walton, 


Chestnut Hill. 


Jan,. 


1902. 


Oeaver, Albert N., 


South Bethlehem. 


Nov, 


1902. 


Clement, John B., 


Overbrook. 


Nov. 


1906. 


Qeverly. Henry A., 


1824 North Park Avenue. 


Feb.. 


1891. 


aiff, Geoi^e H., 


1507 North Seventeenth St. 


Dec. 


1896. 




53 West Chelten Avenue. 


Dec. 


1900. 


Clothier, Isaac H., Jr., 


801 Market Street 


Dec. 


1901. 


Oothier, Walter, 


40s Arch Street. 


Dec. 


1900. 


Coffin, Edward Winslow, 


Ashland. N. J, 


Dec. 


1896. 


Coffin, G. Winthrop, 


123 South Front Street. 


Dec, 


1900, 


Collier, John J., 


North American Building. 


Dec. 


1903. 


Colton, J. Milton, 


141 South Fourth Street. 


Dec. 


1883. 


Colton, Sabin W., Jr., 


321 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1883. 


Converse, Bernard T., 


500 North Broad Street 


Jan.. 


1904. 


Converse, Charles A., 


500 North Broad Street 


Jan., 


1891. 


Converse, John H., 


500 North Broad Street 


Jaa. 


18S3. 


Converse, John W., 


500 North Broad Street 


Dec. 


1906. 
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Conwell, Rev. Russell H., 
Cook, Gustavus W., 
Cook, Richard Y., 
Cooke, James W., 
Corbin, E. A., 
Corbin. Elbert A., Jr., 
Cornish, Thomas E., 
Costello, Peter E., 
Cragin, Charles I., 
Crittenden, J. Parker, 
Crosman, Prof. Charles S., 
Crowell. Charles B., 
Culver, Martin B., 
Cuming, John K., 
Curtin, Dr. Roland G., 
Curtis, C. H. K., 
Cuthbert, Allen Brooks, 

Dana, Prof. Charles Edmund, 
Dana, Stephen W., D.D., 
Darby, Edward T., U.D., 
Darting, Nathan, 
Darlington, Herbert Seymoui 
Darlington. Joseph G., 
DeCoster, Henry Seymour, 
be la no, Eugene, 
Denny, George Addison, 
Dexter, E. Milton, 
Dodge, James Mapes, 
Doe, Charles A., 
Dorland, Dr. W. A. Newman, 
Dorrance, G. Morris, 
Duane, Russell, 
Dungan, Chester B., 
Dungan, George I., 
Dwight, Marcus B., M.D., 



3030 North Broad Street. 

316 Chestnut Street 

316 Chestnut Street. 

2108 Walnut Street. 

428 Walnut Street. 

433 Walnut Street 

Hotel Walton. 

Tacony. 

119 South Fourth Street 

615 Walnut Street 

Haverford. 

1305 Pennsylvania Building. 

1529 Locust Street 

■807 North Broad Street 

23 South Eighteenth Street 

42s Arch Street 

221 W. State St., Harrisburg. 

2013 DeLancey Place. 
3925 Walnut Street 
Lansdowne. 
1 1 19 Chestnut Street 
.1126 Chestnut Street. 
Haverford. 

420 South Forty-fifth Street 
12 Washington Square, N. Y. 
Jenkintown. 
1218 Spruce Street 
Clapier Street, Germantown. 
146 North Tenth Street 
130 South Seventeenth Street 
Broad Street Sution. 
1617 Land Title Building. 
4334 Sansom Street 
4334 Sansom Street 
4025 Walnut Street 



Jan., 18^. 
Dec, 1901. 
Dec., 1901. 
Dec, 18S2. 
Dec, 1889. 
Nov., 1904. 
Dec, 1881. 
Oct, 1903. 
Dec. 1883. 
Mch., 1893. 
Oct, 189B. 
Nov., 1901. 
Dec, 1895- 
Dec, 18SS. 
Dec, 1883. 
Dec, 18S8. 
Dec, 1891. 

Oct, 189B. 
Dec, iSSi. 
Dec, 18S9. 
Dec, 1897- 
Dec, 1899- 
Mch., 1893. 
Nov., 1901. 
Dec, 1888. 
Dec, 190a 
Feb., 1887. 
Jan., i9ca. 
Dec, 1903. 
Jan., 1901. 



No' 



1901. 



Earle, Morris, 918 Chestnut Street 

Eckels, Mervio J., D.D., 1625 Race Street 

Edmunds, Hon. George F., P. O. Box 3082, M. City Sec. 
Edwards, Jno. Judson, D.D.S.,3707 Powelton Avenue. 

Ellis, Henry C, 2319 Green Street. 

Ellison, William Rodman, 24 South Sixth Street, 

Elwell, William P., 2207 Mt. Vernon Street 
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Dec, 1901. 
Nov., 1904. 
Nov., 1904. 
Nov., 1901. 

Mch., 1895- 
Dec, 190a 
Dec, i8g6. 
Nov., 1901. 
Dec, i89t 
Dec, 189?. 
Dec, 1885. 
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Ely, Theodore N., 


Broad Street Station. 


Mch. 


,1893. 


Este, Charles, 


4I1I Baltimore Avenue. 


Dec, 




Estc, Charles, Jr., 


aoth St and Glenwood Ave. 


Dec, 


1903- 


Evans, Charles T., 


428 Walnut Street. 


Nov., 


,1890. 


Evans. Shepley W., 


12 South Broad Street 


Dec, 


1888. 


Ewing, D. S., 


223 South Forty-first Street 


Jan., 


1888. 


Faires, Benjamin McKinley, 


245 South Thirteenth Street. 


Dec, 


1903- 


Faires, Theodore Wylie, 


245 South Thirteenth Street. 


Dec, 


1903. 


Farnum, Edward S. W., 


5933 Germantown Avenue. 


Dec, 


i89S. 


Felton, Edgar C. 


Haverford. 


Dec, 


1899. 


Fisher, Ellicott, 


" Wakefield," Germantown. 


Feb., 


1897. 


Flagg, Stanley G., Jr., 


201S Spruce Street. 


Nov., 


,1898. 


Fletcher, G. W. B., 


Twelfth and Chestnut Sts. 


Dec, 


1903- 


Freedley, Angelo T„ 


1820 Spruce Street. 


Dec, 


1904. 


French, George A., 


428 W. Bringhurst Street 


Dec. 


. 1905. 


French, Harry B., 


429 Arch Street. 


Jan., 


190a. 


Furber, William Copeland, 


418 Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


1898. 


Futrell, William H., 


420 Walnut Street. 


Dec. 


1904. 


Gerry, F. R., 


183s Market Street. 


Mch. 


, 188s. 


Getcheli, F. H., M.D., 


1432 Spruce Street. 


Dec, 


1881. 


Gile, Ben Clark, M.D.. 


1728 Chestnut Street. 


Nov., 


1906, 


Gillett, Alfred S., 


631 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


i83i. 


Godfrey, Lincoln, 


248 Bourse Building. 


Jan., 


1889. 


Goodrich, Henry G., 


428 Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


1889. 


Goodwin, Harold, 


Franklin Building. 


Dec, 


18S1. 


Grammer, C. Eckhardt, D.D. 


, 1024 Spruce Street. 


Nov., 


1906. 


Greene. Rylaud W., 


92s Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


1903- 


Greenough, Rev. William. 


171a Franklin Street 


Dec, 


1891. 


Hagar, Walter F., 


5913 Greene Street, Gtn. 


Dec, 


190a 


Hale, George, M.D., 


4428 Paul Street. Frankford. 


Nov., 


1903. 


Hale, Henry S., 


48 North Sixth Street 


Dec. 


189a 


Hale, H. W. K., 


1510 North Broad Street. 


Dec. 


1903. 


Hale, J. Warren. 


IS17 Wallace Street 


Dec, 


189+ 


Hall, Amos H., 


14a Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


I8S8. 


Hall, Henry Throop, 


32 Allen Lane, Gtn. 


Dec, 


1906. 


Hancock, Henry J„ 


801 Real EsUte Trust Bldg. 


Dec, 


1901- 


Hare, Dr. Hobart Amory, 


1801 Spruce Street. 


Dec, 


.898. 


Harrington, Melvin H., 


112 W. Upsal Street. Gtn. 


Dec, 


1887. 


Haseltine, Charles F., 


1822 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


1888. 


Haughton, Rev. James, 


Bryn Mawr. 


Feb., 


1888. 


Haughton, J. Paul, 


Bryn Mawr. 


Dec, 


190a. 
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Henry, Bayard, 


701 Drexel Building. 


Dec, 


1893. 


Hill, George H., 


3601 Baring Street. 


Dec 


1888. 


Hodge, Thoma* L., 


444 Stafford Street, Gtn. 


Jan- 


1897. 


Holden, Francis M., 


133 South Twentieth Street. 


Dec, 


1903- 


Hopkins, Albert Cole, 


Lock Haven. 


Dec, 


1893. 


Horn. Austin Spencer, 


1S24 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


I9Q4- 


Houghton, Charles W., M.D.,i5a8 North Seventh Street. 


Dec, 


1897. 


How. W. Storer, D.D.S., 


aio8 Ontario Street. 


Dec 


189a 


Howard, Francis A., 


416 Walnut Street 


Jan- 


1883. 


Howard, Philip R, 


1031 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1900- 


Howard-Smith. R. S., 


4S38 Pulaski Avenue, Gtn. 


Jan., 


1901. 


Howe, Frank P., 




Dec 


1894- 


Howe, Herbert M., M.D., 


1633 Locust Street. 


Dec, 


1881. 


Hewlett, Charles E.. 


149 Pelham Road, Gtn. 


June. 


1893. 


Hoyt, Henry M., Hon., 


iSi6KSt,N.W..Wash., D.C 


. Nov., 


, 1901. 


Hoyt, Rev. Wayland, D.D., 


3604 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1899. 


Hubbard, Charles D., 


Wyncote. 


Nov., 


, 1901- 


Huey. Arthur B., 


603 Commonwealth Tr. Bldg. 


Dec 


1896. 


Hutchins, J. Warner, 


738 Sansom Street 


Apl., 


1903. 


Ingersoll. W. K., M.D., 


4008 Chestnut Street 


Oct., 


19M. 


Jackson, Lothrop, 


Palmyra. N. J. 


Nov., 


1906. 


James, William P., 


icoi Walnut Street 


Dec. 


189a. 


Johnson, Alba B., 


500 North Broad Street 


Dec, 


1891 


Johnson, Edward Hine, 


22II Walnut Street 


Dec. 


1896. 


Keene, Albert A., 




Dec, 


18S6. 


Kellogg, Hosford D., 


3421 North Nineteenth St 


Not.. 


1901. 


Kelly, Albert Frederick, 


320 Pelham Road, Gtn. 


Nov., 


1896. 


Kelly, William D.. 


130 Cliveden Avennc, Gtn. 


Dec, 


1893. 


Kendrick, John Ryland, 


iioo Spruce Street 


Dec, 


1904. 


Kenney, H. F., 


Ridley Park. 


Dec, 


i8Ri. 


Kent, Henry T., 


Clifton Heights. 


Dec, 


189a. 


Keyes, D. A., 


Wayne. 


Dec. 


188& 


Kiasey, John L., 


1633 Spruce Street 


Jan., 


1901. 


Kisterbock, John. 


3004 Market Street 


Dec, 


1894- 


Kistcrbock, Joaiah, Jr., 


Continental Hotel. 


Dec, 


1894- 


Ladd, Weatray. 


5830 Drexel Road. 


Oct, 


1897. 


U Lanne, Frank Dale, 


314 Chestnut Street 


Oct, 


1903- 


Lenoig, George G., 


133 Walnut Street 


Nov., 


1901. 


Leonard, Frederick M., 


119 South Fourth Street 


Feb.. 


1888 


Leonard, M. Hayden, 


4343 Walnut Street. 


Dec. 


1903- 
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Lewis, Francis D., 
Lewis, Henry A., 
Lillie, Lewis, 
Lillie, Lewis Converse, 
Lillie, Samuel Morm, 
Litch, Wilbur F., M.D., 
Ludington, Giarles H., Jr., 
Lyman, William R., 



934 Land Title Building- Dec, i8Si. 

209 South Third Street. Dec, 1901. 
N. W. Cor. Broad and Arch. Dec, 1901. 

338 Chestnut Street. Dec, 1899. 

328 Chestnut Street. Dec, 1899. 

1500 Locust Street. Nov., 1901. 

Bryn Mawr. Nov., 1901. 

1033 Chestnut Street Dec, 1894. 



McDowell, John A., 


1727 Walnut Street. 


Mch. 


1895. 


Mackay-Smith, Alex., RtRet 


.,210s Walnut Street 


Jan., 


1903- 


Mapes, George E., 


1932 North Twenty-second St Dec. 


1887. 


Marshall, Geo. Morley, M.D. 


1819 Spruce Street. 


Dec, 


1891. 


Marston, John, 


Merion. 


Dec 


1883. 


Meara, William A., 


1202 Real Estate Trust BIdg. 


Dec 


1899. 


Merrick, Dwight V., 


5373 Chew Street, Gtn. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Merrill, Charles Warren, 


2040 North Park Avenue. 


Nov. 


1905. 


Miller, Prof. Leslie W., 


320 South Broad Street 


Oct, 


.898. 


Miller, Niles M., M.D., 


4108 Walnut Street 


Dec 


1885. 


Mitchell, J. Nicholas, M.D., 


1505 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1904. 


Molten, Robert P., 


6803 Emlen Street, Gtn. 


Dec 


1901. 


Monroe, Josiah, 


Hamilton Court. 


Dec. 


1885. 


Montelius, William Edward, 


513 Drexel Building. 


Dec. 


•894- 


Moody, Carlton M., 


1217 North American BIdg. 


Dec, 


1890. 


Moore, Henry D., 


696 Drexel Building. 


Dec 


190S. 


Morgan, Frank E., 


1629 Walnut Street 


Dec 


1887. 


Morgan, George P., 


32 North Front Street 


Dec 


1903. 


Morse, Edwin F., 


1613 Poplar Street 


Dec 


1898. 


Moulton, Byron P., 


Ardmore. 


Jan., 


1888. 


Mum ford, Edgar H., 


17th and Callowhill Streets. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Muzzey, Frank W., 


1803 Chestnut Street. 


Dec 


1887. 


Nason, Rev. C. P. H., 


6123 Greene Street, Gtn. 


Jan., 


1890. 


Nevin, Rev. Charles W., 


228 West Rittenhouse Square 


Nov. 


1894- 


Ncwhall, Daniel S., 


Broad Street Sution. 


Dec 


1887. 


North, Ralph H., 


Boyer Street, Mt Airy. 


Dec. 


1891. 


Northrop, H. L., M.D., 


1729 Arch Street. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Ober, Thomas K., 


1617 North Sixteenth Street. 


ApL, 


1887. 


Olmsted, Hon. M. E., 


Harrisburg. 


Dec 


1892. 


Packard, Charles S. W., 


S17 Chestnut Street 


Jan.. 


1902. 


Passmore, Lincoln K., 


92s Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


I9«- 


Patterson, WisUr Evans, 


Ardmore. 


Oct, 


1897. 
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Paulding, Tattnall, 
Pendleton, Frank P., 
Penniman, James Hosmer, 
Perkins, Edward L., 
Perkins, Francis M., U.D., 
Perry, O. UForrest, 
Pet re e, Harold, 
Pile, Rufus Moody, 
PI u miner, Everett H., 
Plummer, Everett H., Jr., 
Plummer, William T., 
Porter, Isaac, Jr., 
Prime, Frederick, 
Putnam, Earl B., 



Third and Walnut StreeU. 

200S Mt Vernon Street. 

43116 Sansom Street 

no South Fourth Street 

t42S Pine Street 

3717 Baring Street 

333 Drexel Building. 

1610 Mount Vernon Street. 

513 Walnnt Street 

4034 Walnut Street 

31 Simpson Road. Ardmorc. 

4S09 Regent Street 

1008 Spruce Street 

1936 Spruce Street 



Feb., 189& 

Dec, 1900. 

Jan., 1901. 

ApL, 1888. 

Dec, 1888. 

Dec, 1900. 

Dec, 1894. 

Nov., 1899. 

Dec, 1885- 

Dec, 1904. 

Dec, 1901. 

Dec, 1903. 

Dec, 190 1. 

Dec, 1901. 



Ramsdell, J. G., 
Ran die, George Mather, 
Reeves, Francis B., 
Reynolds, George N., 
Rowland, William Lee, 
Runk. Louis B., 
Runk, Marshall Hill, 



1305 Walnut Street 

909A Drexel Building. 

20 South Front Street 

Lancaster. 

4800 Chester Avenue 

30 South Twen^-first Street 

30 South Twenty-first Street 



Mch., 1885. 

Dec, 188S. 

Dec, 1896. 

Dec, 1893. 

Dec, 1896. 

Nov., 1896. 

Dec, i^ 



Safford, Thomas S., 
Sanborn, Edward H., 
Sanger, Edward Gralton, 
Sargent, Winlhrop, 
Schoff, Frederic, 
Scott, E. Irvin, 
Scott, Garence W., 
Seaver, Joseph H., 
Sellers, Coleman, Jr., 
Sellers, Horace Wells, 
Shattuck, Frank R., 
Shattuck, George, 
Shaw, Frederic, 
Shaw. William Warren, 
Sheldon, Wintbrop Dudley, 
Shelton, Frederick H., 
Sherman, Charles P., 
Shortridge, N. Parker, 
Shumway, A. A., 
Silvester, Learoyd, 



Swarthmore. 

39 Fisher's Lane, Gtn. 

1505 Erie Avenue. 

Haverford. 

3418 Baring Street 

Seventh and Glenwood Ave. 

Seventh and Glenwood Ave. 

3045 Spruce Street 

1600 Hamilton Street 

J301 Baring Street 

1834 Land Title Building. 

133 South Fourth Street. 

902 Chestnut Street. 

1635 Chestnut Street 

Girard College. 

1004 Pennsylvania Building. 

looi Chestnut Street. 

Wynnewood P. O. 

Cynwyd. 
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Dec, 1895- 
Jan., 1901 
Dec, 189s 
Dec, 1901. 
Nov , 190a. 
Dec, 1895- 
Dec, 1894. 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec, 1901 ■ 
Dec, 1889. 
Dec, 1881. 
Nov., 1905. 
Dec, 1895. 



Ho\ 



1901. 



Dec 

Dec, 1881. 

May, 1887. 

Apl., 1901 
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Skinner, Frank Bevin, 


401 Chestnut Street. 


Dec. 


1891. 


Sloeum, Dr. Harris A., 


1900 Chestnut Street. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Smith, Atwood, 


49th and Baltimore Avenue. 


Dec. 


1884. 


Smith, Charles Emory, 


700 Chestnut Street. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Smith, Leonard 0., 


2217 Mt. Vernon Street 


Dec. 


1885. 


Smith, Robert Hobarl, 


1221 Locust Street. 


Feb. 


1897. 


Smith, W. I. Clark. 


Wayne. 


Jan., 


1904- 


Smith, Willtani C. 


6j74 Drexel Road. 


Nov. 


1906. 


Smyth, Calvin M., 


I306 Arch Street 


Dec. 


1896. 


Smyth, Isaac S., Jr., 


131 8 Arch Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


Snowden, Col. A. Louden, 


1812 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1897. 


Snowman, Albert E., 


707 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


Dec. 


1894. 


Southwick, James L., 


2028 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1887. 


Spalding, John A., 


609 S. Forty-eighth Street. 


Nov. 


1906. 


Sparhawk, John, Jr., 


400 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1883. 


Speakman, William E., 


Woodbury, N. J. 


Dec. 


1904. 


Spooner, Alban, 


5 Bank Street 


June 


1891. 


Steere. Jonathan M., 


Girard Trust Company. 


Oct. 


1903. 


Stevenson, Henry Mcars, 


Ainsworth, B. C. 


Dec. 


1904. 


Stevenson, John Entriken, 


2314 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1904. 


Stevenson, Maxwell, Jr., 


2314 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1904. 


Stillwell, Jaraes C, 


1920 Pine Street 


Jan., 


1903. 


Stockwell, Herbert G., 


833 Land Title Building. 


Nov, 


1901. 


Stone, Hon. Charles W., 


Warren. 


Dec, 


1887. 


Strawbridge, Justus C, 


801 Market Street 


Nov. 


1896. 


Strout, Charles H., 


Wayne. 


Jan., 


1904- 


Stuart, Edward T., 


73 Manhattan Building. 


Dec, 


190S. 


Synnott, Thomas W., 


1107 Arcade Building. 


Dec 


1903. 


Taber, George H., 


814 Frick Building, Pittsburg 


Dec, 


1900. 


Taylor, Horace E., 


306 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1891. 


Terry, Henry C, 


1338 Chestnut Street.^ 


Dec, 


1886. 


Thomas, Augustus, 


2029 DeLancey Place. 


Dec, 


1886. 


Thomas, Chas. Hermon,M.D.,3634 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


188S. 


Thompson, A. F., 


712 Chestnut Street 


Nov. 


1892. 


Thompson, Benjamin, 


Union League. 


Dec, 


1891. 


Thompson, Edwin Stanley, 


Mt Airy. 


Dec, 


1904. 


Thompson, Ernest A., 


909 South Forty-ninth Street 


Mch. 


1905- 


Thorpe, Warren Parsons, 


500 North Broad Street 


Dec. 


1906. 


Tilden, William T., 


254 North Front Street 


Nov. 


1898. 


Tobey, Frank R., 


3942 Spruce Street. 


Dec, 


1899. 


Tomkins, Rev. Floyd W., D.D.. 1904 Walnut Street 


Jan., 


1907- 


Towne, Nathan P., 


The Gladstone. 


Dec, 


1897. 


Treat, Frederick H., 


Wayne. 


Nov., 


1899. 
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Tredick. Edward, 


606 Arch Street 


Jan.. 


i8ga 


Trumbull, Cbarle* G., 


1031 Walnut Street 


Dec 


1900. 


Tupper, Kerr Boyce, D.D., 


New York. 


Jan., 


.898. 


Turner, Oiarlw P., M.D., 


IS06 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1881. 


Tyler, Sidney F., 


1254 Land Title Building. 


Oct, 


1897. 


Valle, Paul B., 


Haverford. 


Dec, 


1901. 


Van Lennep, Dr. W. B„ 


1421 Spruce Street 


Mch., 


189s. 


Van Rensselaer, A., 


Eighteenth and Walnut Sts. 


Nov,. 


1901. 


Wadsworth. Edward D.. 


133 South Twelfth Street 


Dec, 


189a. 


Walbridge, T. Chester, 


136 W. Tuipehocken St, Gtn. 


Dec 


1901 


Ward, Alfred Lewis, 


1933 Chestnut Street. 


Jan.. 


1904. 


Ward. E. Tillson, M.D., 


1415 South Broad Street 


Nov., 


1901. 


Warren, E. Burgess, 


2013 Spruce Street 


Dec, 


1881. 


Warren, Gen. Lucius H., 


419 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1883. 


Warren, T. H., 


431 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1901. 


Waters, Daniel A., 


1514 Hamilton Street. 


Dec, 


1883. 


Weaver, Qement, 


1130 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1889. 


Weitiel. E. Boyd, 


403 West Chelten Avenue. 


Dec 


190a 


Wells, Calvin, 


Pittsburg. 


Dec 


i88t. 


Weston, Francis E., 


I II I Harrison Building. 


Dec, 


r9iM. 


Weston, Henry G., D.D., 


Chester. 


Dec, 


1903. 


Wharton, Joseph, 


P. 0. Box 1332. 


Nov., 


1893. 


Whitaker, Bishop O. W., 


4037 Walnot Street 


Dec 


190a 


White, John Stuart, Prof., 




Dec, 


190S. 


White. Stephen W., 


Broad Street Sutton. 


Dec, 


1887. 


Whitcomb. Charles M., 


1531 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1894. 


Whittier. John W., 


1836 North Twelfth Street 


Nov., 


1901. 


Willard, Dr. De Forest, 


1818 Chestnut Street 


Dec 


1881. 


Williams, Parker S., 


Wynnewood. 


Dec, 


1896, 


Wilson, Dr. W. P., 


34th St and VinUge Ave. 


Dec 


1901. 


Wing, Asa S., 


4028 Walnut Street 


Dec 


1888. 


Winsor, James D., 


Pier 18, South Delaware Ave. 


Dec, 


18S1. 


Winsor, Williwn D., 


338 South Delaware Avenue. 


Dec, 


1881. 


Wood, George, 


6a6 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1893. 


Wood, Grahame, 


636 Chcstnal Street 


Dec 


1897. 


Wood, Richard D.. 


1313 Spmce Street 


Dec, 


I9Q+- 


Wood, Stuart, 


400 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1896. 


Woodman, George B., 


1231 Market Street 


Dec 


1883. 


Woodward, Dr. George, 




Dec 


1899. 


Worcester, William L., Rev. 


, 4300 Locust Street 


Nov.. 


1901. 


Worden, Rev. James Avery, 


4208 Walnut Street 


Nov., 


1901. 




251 South Fourth Street. 


Dec, 


1905. 
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tClarrnce S. Clarft died on March 13th. He was 
born in Providence, R I., April 19th, 1833. His father 
was Enoch W. Clark, who, in 1837, moved to Philadel- 
phia, and established the banking and brokerage firm of 
E. W. Clark & Co. It was there that Clarence H. Clark 
received his early business training, one of his first busi- 
ness associates being Jay Cooke. He continued with this 
firm until a little more than twenty years ago, when he 
retired to devote his time to his extensive personal 
investments. He was also a director and officer in many 
financial instttations. Mr. Clark was one of the last sur- 
vivors of a group of financiers who achieved national 
prominence at the time of the Civil War. These included 
the elder Francis Drexel, and his sons, and Jay Cooke, 
who are dead; Abraham Barker, and others scarcely less 
notable. Mr. Clark was the first president of the First 
National Bank, of Philadelphia, and in that capacity 
signed the first national bank notes, issued under the 
provisions of the National Banking Act of 1861. He was 
one of the few surviving founders of the Union League. 
Mr. Clark's public benefactions have been many. He 
gave to the city a tract of laud at Forty-third Street and 
Baltimore Avenue, which is known as the Clarence H. 
Clark Park. He gave $50,000 to found Clark Chair of 
Assyriology in the University of Pennsylvania, and con- 
tributed flOO,000 for the conduct of explorations in the 
East. He also gave the site for the branch Carnegie 
Library at Fortieth and Walnut Streets. His mansion, 
with the surrounding gardens, at Forty-second and Pine 
Btreets, have been one of the show places of the city. 
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Mr. Clark was twice married, bat neither of his wives 
survived him. His second wife was a sister of the his- 
torian, John Lothrop Motley. He leaves two sons. Mr. 
Clark was one of the organizers of the Society, holding 
preliminary meetings at his hoase, in 1881, and was its 
treasnrer until 1902. 



I^enrif fRartgn Itiaia died on January 26th. He 
was born in New Britain, Conn., in 1831, and came to 
Philadelphia in 1838. Mr. Lewis was president of the 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Company; was promi- 
nent in church work, and a member of the Art Club and 
other prominent organizations. He joined the Society 
as one of the charter members in 1881. 

S(mo9 XI. little died on December 16th. He was 
born in Marshfleld, Mass., in 1826. His parents removed 
to this city while he was a lad, and he learned the dry 
goods business. Soon after he was of age he started the 
dry goods firm of Little & Stokes. The firm later became 
known as Amos B. Little & Company. During the Cen- 
teunial Exposition of 1876 Mr. Little was an active and 
influential member of the Centennial Board of Finance. 
He was appointed commissioner from Pennsylvania to 
the Constitutional Centennial, in 1887, by Qovernor 
Pattison. He was a director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, a director in the firm of Bailey, Banks & Biddle, 
and a director of the First National and other banks. 
In 1850 he married Miss Peterson, and for many years 
Mr. and Mrs. Little were leaders in the social life of 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Little survives her husband, there 
being no children. More than twenty years ago Mr. 
Little retired from business, and has passed most of his 
time in traveling. His winters have usually been passed 
in Florida or Poland Springs. He was one of the charter 
members of the Society in 1881. 
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Cljarles iS-. Nctoton died on June 13th. He was 
bom at Cambridge, N. Y., in 1846. He indentured as 
apprentice in the Brooke LocomotiTe Works, at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., wliere, in 1875. in partnership with J. D. Cox, he 
engaged in the manufactore of twist drills, reamers, cut- 
ters, etc. The firm removed to Cleveland in 1876, and in 
1880 Mr. Newton sold out his interest to Mr. Cox. Re- 
moving to Philadelphia, Mr. Newton laid the foundation 
for the present Newton Works, in a small shop on Cal- 
lowhill Street, where he designed his first heavy railroad 
tools. In the fall of 1886 he built a new shop at the 
corner of Twenty-fourth and Wood Streets, and there 
designed the first successful machine for sawing metal 
cold, and also large numbers of new tools, for which he 
took out patents. In 1895 he built the first part of the 
present shop on the corner of Twenty-fourth and Vine 
Streets, which has since increased to take in the entire 
square bounded by Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, Vine 
and Wood Streets. He was the sole proprietor of the 
works until 1897, when articles of incorporation were 
taken out, and Uie firm became the Newton Machine 
Tool Works, Inc., with Mr. Newton as president and 
treasurer. Mr. Newton was elected a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Engi- 
neers' Club, the Art Club and the Athletic Club of Phila- 
delphia. He joined the Society in 1894. 

16lufus E. Sliaplcg died on February 11th. He was 
born August 4th, 1840, in Carlisle, Pa., to which town his 
grandfather had come from New England in 1799. He 
was graduated from Dickinson College in 1860, and 
studied taw with a brother of Judge Penrose. He was 
admitted to the bar of Cumberland County in 1861, and 
soon afterwards began the practice of law in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Shapley was perhaps best known as the conn* 
sel for the Philadelphia Traction Company. Besides 
winning the fight of the company for the installation of 
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the trolley Byatem, he, in 1895, defeated Aagnst Bel- 
mont's purpose to build an elevated road on Market 
Street. Mr. Shaplej also represented William U. Hen- 
sel and John S. Steinman, lawyers and editors of the 
I^ncaster "Intelligencer," who criticized a judge in 
their publication and were disbarred. The case was 
fought out in the Supreme Court, and ended in a great 
victory for the Philadelphia lawyer. He was also coun- 
sel for the Philadelphia " Times " in its fight against the 
Louisiana Lottery. In 1887 Mr. Shapley drafted the 
State Bevenue Act, and was prominent in tax legislation 
and litigation. This act formed a model which has been 
copied by other States. It was in 1861 that Mr. Shapley 
published anonymously the political satire, " Solid for 
Mulhooly.'' This was used as a text book by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred during its flght against the Gas 
Trust The book was sold in the streets here and in New 
York, but the author's name was not generally known 
for several years. Mr. Shapley was co-editor with 
former Librarian of Congress A. B. Spofford in publish- 
ing the " Library of Wit and Humor," and he had an 
excellent collection of pictures in his home. Dickinson 
College conferred the degree of LL.D. on him in 1900. 
He was a member of the Union League, the Lawyers' 
Club and the Pennsylvania- Historical Society, besides 
several other organizations, and joined this Society in 
1901. 

ffiUlfi mijittltseo died on September 21. He was bom 
in 1852 at Washington, Litchfield County, Conn. His 
father, Sheldon ^liittlesey, and his mother, Esther Hart. 
were members of well-known New England families. The 
home in which Mr. Whittlesey grew to manhood has been 
in the family since 1761, when Eliphalet Whittlesey and 
his wife came there from Saybrooke Colony. Mr. Whit- 
tlesey graduated from Rochester University in 1880, and 
then taught school for some years. He went to Trenton 
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in 1890, where he was engaged in the insurance business 
until his death. He leaves a widow and a daughter. He 
was a member of the Psi U Fraternity, Sons of the Serolu- 
tion, Society of the Genesee, Princeton Club and other 
oi^anizations, and joined the Bociety in 1905. 
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Naue. 


AOUITTRD. 


DiBD. 


Aldrich. Silas, 


Dec. 


896. 


Oct, 1905. 


Allyn, iBUc W., 


Nov.. 


894. 


Feb., 1896. 


Andrei. Hiram, 


Dec, 


8gs- 


May, 1898. 


Atwood, J. Ward, 


Dec, 


8S1. 


Feb., 1S8S. 


Baker, George D., D.D., 


Dec, 


900. 


Dec. 1903. 


Barrows, William Eliot. 


Nov., 


896. 


July, 1901. 


Bartol. B. H., 


Dec. 


881. 


Feb., 1888. 


Bates, Francis G., 


Nov., 


goi. 


Mch., ipCH- 


Batterson, H. G., D.D.. 


Dec, 


881. 


Mch.. 1903. 


Dement, William B.. 


Dec, 


887. 


Oct, 1897. 


Bentley, Henry. 


Dec, 


8gi. 


Sept., 189s. 


Biddle, A. Sydney, 


Jan.. 


89a 


Apt.. 1891. 


Boardman, Geo. Dana, D.D. 


Dec. 


881. 


Apl., ISP03. 


Bowles, P. P., 


Dec. 


88s. 


Mch., 1899. 


Bradford, Samuel. 


Dec, 


8St. 


Aug.. 188s. 


Bradley, J. W., 


Dec, 


881. 


, 1883. 


Breed, William P., D.D., 


Dec, 


S63- 


Feb., 1889. 


Brown, Samuel C, 


Dec, 


887. 


Oct, 1891. 


Butler, John M., 


Dec, 


886. 


May, 1904. 


Caldwell, Frederick L., 


Dec, 


881. 


Jan., .885. 


Caldwell, Seth, Jr., 


Dec, 


S81. 


June, 1900. 


Caldwell, Stephen A., 


Dec, 


881. 


Aug., 1890. 


Oaghom, James L., 


Dec, 


881. 


Aug., 1884. 


Clapp, E. Herbert, 


Jan., 


889. 


Nov., 189s. 


Oark, Clarence H., 


Dec, 


881. 


Mch.. igo6. 


Clark, Edward W., 


Dec, 


881. 


Apl., 1904. 


Coffin, Lemuel, 


Dec. 


881. 


Jan.. 189s. 


Colburn, Arthur, 


Dec, 


89a. 


July, 1901. 


CoIUns, J. C. 


Dec, 


881. 


Sept., 1900. 


Cooke. Jay, 


Dec, 


886. 


Feb., 1905. 


Dadmun, George A., 


Dec. 


881. 


Oct. 1888. 


Darrah, John C, 


Dec, 


881. 


Jan., 1887. 


Davis, Henry, 


Dec, 


SSa. 


June, 18S9. 


Davis. Henry Corbit, 


Nov., 


898. 


Jan., 1901. 


Dorr, Dalton, 


Nov., 


883. 


Feb., 1901. 


Dwight, Edmund P., 


Feb., 




May, 1903. 
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Name. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


Edson, Alfred H., 


Dec, 


8w. 


My, 


1903. 


Elkim, William L., 


Dec., 


891. 


Nov. 


1903. 


Elwell, Joseph S., 


Dec, 


881. 


Mch. 


1893. 


Elwyn, Alfred L., 


Dec, 


881. 


Mch. 


.884. 


Emery, Titus S., 


Dec, 


ass. 


Apl., 


1894. 


Fetton, Samuel M., 


J.n., 


8S2. 


J«», 


i88». 


Fletcher, George A., 


Nov., 


Sso. 


Dec, 


1903. 


Fuller, J. C, 


Dec, 


883. 


Oct, 


1904. 


G«lvin, T. P., 


Dee, 


883. 


Apl, 


1893. 


Gile, Gen. George W., 


Apl., 


887. 


Feb, 


1896. 


Goodell, A. W.. 


Dec. 


8SI. 


Apl, 


1900. 


GoodwiQ, D. R., D.D., LL.D 


Dec, 


881. 


Mch. 


1890. 


Goodwin. H. Suoley, 


Dec, 


887. 


Dec. 


1893. 


Hacker, William. 


Dec, 


8SI. 


Mch. 


1898. 


Hackett, Horatio fi., 


J>n., 


889. 


J"l7, 


1905. 


Haddock, Daniel. Jr., 


Dec, 


881. 


J.n, 


.890. 


Haddock, Stanley B., 


Dec, 


886. 


Jen.. 


1900. 


Harding, John A., 


Dec, 


8|» 


Oct, 


1904. 


Harrington, Edwin. 


Dec, 


887. 


Sept 


.89t 


HaKltine. Ward B.. 


Dec, 


881. 


Mch. 


18S6. 


Haven, Charles E., 


Dec, 


883. 


Sept 


1890. 


Hebard, Charles, 


Dec, 


895. 


June 


igo3. 


Henry, Charles ,W.. 


Dec. 


8S9. 


Nov. 


1903. 


Higbee, Dr. E. E., 


Mch., 


88«. 


Dec, 


1889. 


Hinckley, Isaac, 


Dec, 


1883. 


Mch. 


1888. 


Hine, Elmore C, M.D., 


Dec. 


881. 


Mch. 


1895. 


Holman, Andrew J., 


Dec, 


889. 


Oct. 


189.. 


Holman, William A., 


Nov., 


896. 


Dec 


1897. 


Hovey, Franklin S., 


Dec, 


883 


July, 


.896. 


Ide. Charles K.. 


Dec, 


8S1. 


Apl, 


18SS. 


Ingham, William H., 


Mch,, 


896. 


Jm, 


1903. 


Jackson, Charles M., 


Dec, 


8S1. 


Oct, 


1S88 


Kimball, Fred ]., 


Dec, 


88z. 


Joly, 


1901 


Kimball, Frederick S.. 


Dec, 


18S1. 


Feb, 


1894. 


Kingsbury, C A., M.D., 


Dec, 


1881. 


Oct, 


I89t 


Kingsley, E. F., 


Dec, 


18S1. 


Sept 


■899. 


Kingsley, J. E., 


Dee, 


8S1. 


Jone 


iSgo, 


Kingsley, William T., 


Dec, 


1881. 


Jo»e 


tOa 
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Name. 


Adu 


mxD. 


Lams on, A. D., 


Dec 


i88s 


Lewis, Henry, 


Dec 


i8Si. 


Lewis. Henry M., 


Dec 


1881. 


Little, Amos R., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Lockwood, E. Dunbar. 


Dec 


i88t. 


Marcus, W. N., 


Dec 


1887. 


Merchant, Clarke, 


Oct, 


1901. 


Merrick, Thomas B.. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Moody, WillUm F., 


Dec 


189a 


Morrell, Daniel J., 


Dec 


1881. 


Murphy. Francis W., 


Dec 


i88s 


Mewton, Charles C, 


Dec. 


1894. 


Ome, Edward B., 


Jan., 


1883. 


Osborne. Edwin, 


Dec 


1899. 


Paasmore, J. A. M.. 


Oct., 


1903. 


Patten, William, 


June 


1892. 


Peabody, George F., 


Dec 


1881. 


Perkins, Henry, 


Dec 


188& 


Pitkin, H. W., 


Dec 


1881. 


Plumb. Fayette R., 


Dec 


1901. 


Pratt. William A. 


Dec. 


1903. 


Pulsifer, Sidney, 


Dec 


1S83. 


Ranney, Charles H., 


Dec 


1893. 


Rathbun, Robert P., 


Mch 


1893. 


Reed, Charles D., 


Dec 


1881. 


Roberts, Hiram C, 


Nov. 


1899. 


Robinson, Frank W., 


ApL, 


1887. 


Rollins, Edward A.. 


Dec 


1881. 


Russell. Winfield S., 


Dec 


1881. 


ScoUay, John, 


Apl.. 


18S& 


Scott. T. Seymour, 


Nov. 


1899. 


Scranton, Edward S., 


Dec 


1886. 


Shackford, John W., 


Dec. 


1883. 


Shapleigb, E. B., M.D., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Shapley, Rufus £., 


Apt. 


I90t. 


Shippen, Edward, 


Dec 


1901. 
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Dm. 
Nov., 1893. 
Oct, 1886. 
Ju., 1906. 
Dec, 1906. 
Dec, iSgi. 

June, 1896. 
May, 1904- 
June, 190a. 
Jan., 1899. 
Aug., 1885. 
Sept., 1894. 

June. 1906. 

Aug., 1884. 
, 190a 

Mch., 1903. 
July, 189a; 
Mch., 1885. 
Dec, 1889. 
Nov., 1889. 
Jan., 1905. 
Sept, 1904. 
Mcb^i884. 



Feb., 1899. 
Mch.. 1889. 
July, 1904. 
Apl., 1S91. 
Sept, 1885. 
Sept, 1884. 

June, 189a 
Jan., 1901. 
Dec, 1897. 
June, igos- 
Dec, 1893. 
Feb., 1906. 
Mch., 1904- 
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Name. 


Admitted. 


DtKD. 


Smith, Edward Oarence, 


Dec. 


1883. 


Nov., 1889. 


Smith, Frank Percy, 


Dec. 


i8g2. 


Sept., 1894- 


Smith, Louis Herbert, 


Dec 


1896. 


. 1901 


Smith, Winthrop B., 


Dec 


1881. 


Dec, 188s 


Sparhawk, John, 


Dec 


1883. 


May, 1889 


Stacey. M. P.. 


Dec 


18S1. 


May, 188S 


Stephenson, Walter B., 


Jan.. 


1891. 


Mch.. 1901 


Stevens, Rt Rev. Wm. Bacon 


Dec 


iSBi. 


June, 1887 


Stitlwell, Albert H., 


Jan.. 


1902. 


Oct, 1905 


Straw, Harry C, 


Dec 


1882. 


Nov., 1887 


Sumner. Alfred W., 


Nov. 


1890. 


Jan., 1898 


Sn'an, Baxter C, 


Dec 


1883. 


Nov., 1892. 


Tenney, John, 


Jan.. 


i883. 


Mch., 1905. 


Terry, Arthur L., 


Dec 


1891. 


Oct., 1898. 


Thomas, A. R., M.D., 


Jan., 


1894. 


Oct., i^s 


Thomas, Rutus R., 


Dec 


1885. 


Sept., i^ 


Thompson, Albert K.. 


Dec 


1888. 


Jan., 1894 


Thompson, E. O., 


Dec. 


1893. 


Mch., 1901 


TUden, Walter H., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Mch., 1899 


Tower, Charlemagne, 


Dec. 


1884. 


July, 1889. 


Tredick, Charles, 


Dec. 


1883. 


July, 1895 


Trumbull, H. Gay, D.D., 


Dec. 


1S81. 


Dec, 1903 


Tucker, Roswell D., 


Dec 


1883. 


June, 1883 


Tyler, George F., 


Dec. 


1S81. 


Sept, 1896. 


Vanuxem, Louis C, 


Dec. 


1895. 


Dec, 1903 


Wattles, John D., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Mch., 1893. 


Wayland, Francis L. 


Dec. 


1899. 


Dec, 190S 


Wayland, Rev. H. L., 


Dec 


1883. 


Nov., 1898. 


Wcntworth, J. Langdon, 


Dec 


1883. 


May, 1897 


Wetherill, John Price, 


Dec 


1886. 


Sept, 1888 


Weygandt, ComeUus N. 


Dec 


1905. 


Feb., 1907 


Whittlesey, Mills, 


Dec 


1905- 


Sept., 1906. 


Williams, Dr. Edward H., 


Dec 


1883. 


Dec, 1899 


Williams, Hon. Henry W., 


June 


1893. 


Jan., 1899 


Wmdsor, Henry, 


Dec. 


t88i. 


Oct, 1889 


Wood. George A., 


Dec 


i88r. 


Mch.,iSB3. 


Woods, Rev. Byron A., 


Dec. 


1895. 


Sept, 1897. 
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€ounn\ of ttje SoctetQ, 1908 

¥ 

Vtestbent 
Joseph Q. Darlington 

Theodore N. Ely 
Thomas E. Cornish 

Creasuier 
Edward P. Borden 

$tctttax^ 
Joseph P. Mamford 

Meirin J. Eckels, D.D. 

Charlee P. Turner, M.D. 
Bitectpts 

ONE YEAR 

Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 
Herbert M. Howe, M.D. 
Parker S. Williams 
Geoi^ Woodward, M.D. 

TWO YEARS 

John H. Convei*se 
N. Parker Shortridge 
Hon. James M. Beck 
Theodore Frothingham 
THREE YEARS 

Roland Q. Cartin, H.D. 
Justus C. Strawbridge 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith 
Charles A. Brinley 
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Stoniiing Committees of tl)e Counnl 

¥ 

^n flbmbtsion of 0itm\ttT» 

The First Vice-President 
The Secretary 
Herbert M. Howe, M.D. 
Roland G. Curtin, M.D. 
Hon. James M. Beck 
George Woodward, M.D. 



:fitumcr 

All the Officers except the 
Chaplain and Physician 



CliacitS 

The President 
The Chaplain 
The Physician 
Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith 
Theodore Frothingham 



Entertainment 

The Second Vice-President 
John H. Converse 
N. Parker Shortridge 
Justus C. Strawbridge 
Edward P. Borden 
[8] 
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0tV> CnglawD ^ottety et jfttwnotlhanU 





VtaOna 


1881-84 . 


. Hon. E. A. Bollins 


1885-88. 


. H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


1889-90 . 


. George Dana Boardman, D.D. 


1891-94 . 


. Hon. Charles Emoiy Smith 


1898-96 . 


. John H. Converse 


1897-1990 


. Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


1901-03 . 


. Hon. James M. Beck 


1904-06 . 


. Theodore Frothingbam 


1907-08 . 


. Joseph O. Darlington 



1881-84 . . . Hon. Henrjr M. Bajt 

1888-88 . . . B. H. Bartol 

188990 . . . Stephen A. Caldwell 

1891-94 . . . John H. Converae 

1898-96 . . . Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 

1897 Richard A. Lewis 

1898-99 . . . Hon. George F. Edmonds 

1900 E. Bnrgess Warren 

1901-03 . . . Charles H. Richards, D.D. 

1904.06 . . . Joseph G. Darlington 

190708 . . . Theodore N. Ely 



Zwmt Titict'fiaatma 

188182 . . . Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D. 
1885.88 . . . Stephen A. Caldwell 
1889.90 . . . John H. Converse 
189194 . . . N. Parker Shortridge 
1898-96 . . . Richard A. TiCwis 
1897-99 . . . E. Bnrgess Warren 

1900 Hon. James M. Beck 

1901-03 . . . Theodore Frothingbam 
1904.08 . . . Thomas E. Cornish 
[9] 
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ymt ana ytextnt ^tmlietg of tfte CottntU 

iittttuin 

1881-82 . . . H. Clay TrumbuU, D.D. 
1883-90 . . . Hon. Charles Emory Smith 
1891-1908 . . Joseph P. Hamford 





Eieaiuren 


1881-1902 


. Clarence H. Clark 


1903-08 . 


. Edward P. Borden 




etaplaiiu 


1881-84 . 




1886-89 . 


. BeT. Wm. P. Breed, D.D. 


1890-94 . 


. RcT. Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 


1896-1900 


. Ber. Charles H. Bichards, D.D. 


1901-08 . 


. Bev. Kerr Boyce Tapper, D.D. 


1904-08 . 


. Bey. Merrin J. Eckels, D.D. 



1881-84 . . 
188S-1908. 



E. B. Shapleigh, M.D. 
Charles P. Tamer, M.D. 



1881-90 . 
1881-89 . 
1881-89 . 
1881-84 . 
1881-88 . 
1881-91 . 
1881-94 . 
1881-84 . 
1881-84 . 



tficcCtOK 
J. E. Kingsley 
Henry Winsor 
Daniel Haddock, Jr. 
Stephen A. Caldirell 
G. A. Wood 
Amos B. Little 
Lemuel Coffin 
Samuel M. Felton 
George F. Tyler 
[10] 
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1881-82 Prank S. Bond 

18811908 . . . N. Parker ghortridge 

1881-82 Prof. George P. Barker 

1883-94 Ricbard A. Levis 

1883-84 Charlee D. Seed 

1883-8T George W. Smith 

1884-86 Henry Lewis 

1884-92 Lucius H. Warren 

1886 Hon. E. A. Bollins 

1885-1908 . . . Jolin H. Converse 

1885.90 Josepli P. Mumford 

1885-1900-02 . . Harold Goodwin 

188588 Joaepli W. Lewis 

1887-88 H. W. Pitkin 

1889-93 H. L. Wajland, D.D. 

1889-1903 . . . Thomas E. Cornish 

1889-91 Atwood Smith 

1890-91 William B. Bement 

1891-96 Eugene Delano 

1891-1902 . . . Edward P. Borden 
18911900 . . . W. D. Winsor 

1892 Edward L. Perkins 

1892-93 P. P. Bowles 

1892 J. B. Olaghorn 

1893 Lather 8. Bent 

1893-1902 . . . John Sparhawk, Jr. 

1893-96 E. Burgees Warren 

1894-1908 ... Dr. Herbert M. Howe 
1894-1900-08 . . Theodore Frothingham 
1895-1901-08 . . Hon. Charles Emory Smith 

189598 Lincoln Godfrey 

1896-1901-07-08 Charles A. Brinlej 
18991908 . . . Hon. James M. Beck 

1900-01 Hon. George F. Edmunds 

1901-08 Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 

1901-06 George Uather Bandle 

[11] 
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1901-03 . 


. Joseph O. DarUngton 


1902-08 . 


. Roland O. Curtin, H.D. 


1M2-06 . 


. Theodore N. Ely 


1902.08 . 


. jMtm C. Strawbridge 


1903-06 . 


. Ctarence H. Clark 


1904-06 . 


. AleiaDder Mackaj-Smith, &T.D. 


1906-08 . 


. George Woodward, M.D. 


1907-08 . 


. Parker B. Willianu 
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Cttasuts 



E. P. BosiwN, Treaawvr, in account with the New Eng^d 
Society of PennsylvaDia. 

1906. NoY.l. To balance cash 91.405.88 

1907. Not. 1. Amount received from members: 

Imtiation fees 70.00 

Annual dues 1,092.00 

Interest at Philadelphia Trust, 

etc 27.42 

Intereet at Real Eatato Truat Co. 1S.70 

^,608.00 
1907. Not. 1. By paid: T 

Diimer fund $114.99 

Sundry bills 596.05 »710.04 

Balance in Phila. Trust, etc. 9885.S6 
Balance in Real Estate Trust 
Co. 1,012.70 1^97.96 

$8,608.00 

E. P. BORDEN, 
JTw. 1, laof. 



Examined and found correct. 

Thomas E. Cobnish, 
josbph p. mumfobo, 

PMadt^kt*. Ike SO, am. Audu 

[18] 
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(!Db|ect0 of tl)c Society 



The New England Society of the State of Penn- 
sylvania was oi^nized in i88z, for charity, good 
fellowship and the honoring of a worthy ancestry. 



Qterms of Mtmbtxs):^^ 

Initiation Fee I 6.00 

Annual Dnes, after the flrat year 3.00 
Life Membership .... 50.00 

Payable after election. 



Any male person, over dghteen years of age, native, 
or a descendant of a native of any New England State, 
of good moral character, is eligible to membership. 

The widow or child of a member, if in need of it, is 
entitled to five times as mach as he may have paid in the 
Society. 

The friends of a deceased member are requested to 
give the Secretary early information of the time and 
place of his birth and death, with brief incidents of his 
life, for publication in oar Annual Beport. 
Address, 

JOSEPH P. MUMPORD, Secretary, 

328 Chestnut Street 
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The Twenty-Seyenth Annual Meeting of the New Eng- 
land Society of Pennsylvania was held on December 12th, 
1907, at the BelleTne-Stratford. Owing to the illness of 
President Darlington, and the unavoidable absence of First 
Vice-President Ely, Mr. Comish, Second Vice-President, 
presided. The minutes of the last annual meeting were 
approved without reading, having t>een printed in the 
Year Book for 1906 and distributed to the members. 

The report of the Treasurer was read and referred to the 
Council for audit and publication (see page 13 of this 
book). 

Four Council meetings have been held during the year. 
At the meeting in Febroary Mr. Charles A. Brinley was 
elected Director to fill vacancy in one-year class, caused by 
election of Mr. Ely to the vice-presidency. 

Bev. Floyd W. Tomkins was elected member of the 
Society. 

The President was empowered to secure suitable insignia 
to be kept by the Society and worn by the President at the 
annual dinner and other functions of the Society. 

At the meeting of the Council in October Mr. Ely pre- 
sided in the enforced absence of President Darlington, who 
has tteen severely ill during the summer, and not yet able 
to leave his home. 

At this meeting A. B. Thayer and J. T. Jarrett were dnly 
elected members, and the resignation of Dr. Hobart A. 
Hare was accepted. 
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ClPcntt^^eDcttt]^ annual jUteettne 

At the November meeting the (olloTing applicants were 
admitted to membership, viz. : 

W. W. Van Baun, M.D. 
Ezra Hyde Alden 
Monroe Buckley 
J. Norman Risley, M.D. 

The Society has lost by death during the year : 

Dr. F. H. Getchell 

Tattnall Paulding 

Cornelius N. Weygandt 

Angelo T. Freedley . 
Present membership, 409. 

The Chairman appointed Harold Peirce, Dr. Marcus B. 
Dwight, E. Bnif^esB Warren, Dr. Martin B. Culver and 
Henry W. LittleAeld a committee to nominate officers and 
directors. 
Fending the report of the nominating commitee, 

Geoi^ J. Merrill 

James H. Chapman 

John T. Robinson 

Dr. Samuel D. Risley 

Dr. W. J. Dugan 

were elected members of the Society. 

The nominating committee reported the following list of 
officers and directors : 

orncERS FOR 1908. 
President. — Joseph O. Darlington 

rice.Pre.uie«t..- 1 1?""""'*/- ="". , 
i Thomas E. Cornish 

Treawrer. — Edward P. Borden 

Secretary. — Joseph P. Mnmford 

Chaplain. — Merrin J. E>;kels, D.D. 

Physician. — Charles P. Turner, M.D. 

[18] 
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j&ctp ^nglantt Society of i&enngylftania 

Directors to serve three years: 
Roland G. Cnrtin, M.D. 
Jnstua C. Strawbridge 
Hon. Chaa. Emory Smith 
Chas. A. Brinley 

Ob motion the Secretary was instructed to cast one 
ballot for the ticket as named. The ballot was cast and 
the gentlemen named by the committee were declared dniy 
elected. 

The Entertainment Committee reported the arrange- 
ments made for the Annual Festival to be held on Mondi^ 
evening, December 23d, at the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
usual motion of Mr. Lewis was then adopted, viz. : 

Aeaolced, That the price of boxes for ladies be fixed at ten doUan eacb, 
and that the price of dinner Beats be seren dollare eacb; the allotment 
of more than oae seat to each member be at the diBcretton of the Ebtert^n- 
ment Committee. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Dana, seconded by Mr. E. Burgess 
Warren and Mr. Converse, the Secretary was iuatmcted to 
convey to President Darlington the deep regrets and warm 
qrmpathy of the Society with him in his affliction and to 
express their hopes and best wishes for his speedy and com- 
plete recovery to wonted health. 

On motion of Mr. Converse the thanks of the Society 
were tendered to the Bellevue-Stratford for the use of the 
parlor for this meeting. 

Adjourned. 

JOSEPH P. MUMPORD, Secretary. 
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Ctoentp^^ebmtfi^nnualJ'estital 



/f^OtCfatlfnr'S 9ap— the two hundred and eigbty- 
^M seventh — was celebrated by the New England 
Society ot Pennsylvania at the Bellevne-Stratford 
Hotel on Monday evening, December 23d. 

The beautiful ball room was surrounded by pine trees 
and potted plants, while the stage was embowered with 
palms and foliage aglow with electric lighta in varied 
colors, and suspended at the centre in white lights were the 
words " New England," " Plymouth," " Philadelphia," 
" 1620," " 1907." 

The tables were decorated with large roses in tall glass 
holders, trailing vines, large red apples and other fruit. 
The letters designating the tables appeared in white incan- 
descent lights. The scene was enhanced by the presence of 
the ladies in the balcony boxes. 

The procession from the parlors was led by five men 
wearing wide shoulder scarfii in colors, and bearing banners 
of the coat-of-arms of the original New England States, 
which were arranged behind the President's table. 

The Menu bore a print of the seal of the Plymouth 
Society, a print of a flag in colors of yellow and blue, a 
quotation from Bufns Choate, the names of the members 
of the Mayflower company, arriving in Cape Cod Harbor, 
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The toast list preseoted the speakers in the following 
order: 

Ct)c yreMbtnt 
" My Coontry, 'Tis of Thee." 



Vennsslbania— VTetD SngUmli 

Their relation to the most effective principle of federation 

embodied in the American Constitntion 

Hon. PHifiANDER C. Knox, 

Senator of the United States. 



SCIjt ^iMion of Amertta 

Henbt D. Esiabbooe, Esg.j 

of the New York Bar. 



9uTitaitb(in: S libtng ^otce 

Dabwin p. Eingslbt, Esq., 

President New York Life Insarance Co. 



C^ 9«tUan anb t^c Gtiaftn 

Set. Flavbl B. Luther, D.D. 

President of Trinity Coll^;e, Hartford. 
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<@race before film 



i^M, of our iFat^fCS. Under thy guiding band they crossed 

the sea. C^D^l)^ gatietft ttfrm bcead fimn ^nibm 

/»■ M«> hunger and broughtest forth water for them out of the 
rock for their thirsty and didst give them this goodly land for 
an inheritance for themselves and for their children. ^Wt 
t^fOldt Hfltfr for their good name which we prize more than 
great riches. Gathered here for our annual "Forefathers' 
feast" we remember Thy goodness and their goodness^ and 
t»e betfertt tEltre t« gjant tut sract that whether we eat or 
drink or whatsoever we do, we may do all to the tf loci* Of <iiOtt 
and o/'3|estt0 Cbritft otu: ]LorB. 

flmen. 
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The members and guests were seated as indicated here- 
with: 



yrtsibent's Sable 

Tbcodore N. Ely, Vice- president 



Hon. Philaoder C Knox, 

John H. Converse, 

Darwin P. Kingslejr, 

Bishop M«clu]r-Smitb, 

Rev. Dr. Louis C. Washburn, 

Francis Rawle, 

Rev. David M. Steely 

Frank D. LaLanne, 

Jos. P. Mumford (SecreUiy), 



Henry D. Estsbrook, 
Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 
Rev. F. S. Luther, D.D., 
Rev. Dr. Mervin J. Eckels 

(Chaplain), 
Charles C. Harrison, 
Hon. Boies Penrose, 
Hon. John E. Reybum, 
Jamet F. Sullivan. 
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Thomas E. Cornish. 



J. Allen Boone, 

Dr. Isaac H. Jones, 

Carl G. Loreni, 

William C. Smith, 

E. H. Morris, 

J. K. Mohr, 

H. L. Haldeman, 

Dr. John G. Clark, 

J. J. Mohr. 

Earl V. Deane, 

Grant Levis, 

W. E. Bushier, 

Dr. T. L. Coley, 

Henry H. Kingston, 

John J. Collier, 

Monroe Buckley, 

Dr. William Zentmayer, 

Dr. G. M. Marshall. 

George N. Reynolds, 

Edward W. Mumford, 

Rev. George C, Foley, D.D., 



George E. Shaw, 

Dr. Charles W. Haughton 

Dr. Judson Daland, 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, 

John G. Carruth, 

Dr. W. Easterly Ashton, 

A. P. Irwin, 

A. E. Snowman, 

Dr. Theodore L. Chase, 

Dr. W. W. Van Baun, 

John Kisterbock, 

Edwin Hagert, 

Josiah Kisterbock, Jr., 

Joel Cook. 

William R. Lyman, 

William B. Bratten, 

Herbert S. Clark, 

Charles E. Qark, 

Frederick Shaw, 

Joseph W. Swain, 

Hon. John S. Fisher, 

Hon. H. M. Mcaure, 

Frederick W. Taylor, 

William D. Kelly, 

Franklin Smedley, 

George H. Oiff, 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh. 
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Cable S 

Theodore FrothinKham. 



Francis T. Chambers, 
William M. Futrell, 
F. H. Strawbridge, 
C. Barrows, 
H. H. Magown, 
Stedman Bent, 
C. T. Evans, 
F. W. Evans, 
Peter Boyd, 
Hon. John L. Kinsey. 
George H. Hill. 
Thomas H. Ashton, 
William de Kraft, 
Charles A. Converse, 
Waldo M. Claflin, 
A. R. Artman, 
T. Brown BelficM, 
F. H. Neibecker, 
Dr. George Woodward, 
John B. Woodward, 
Samuel F. Houston, 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., 
Harold Goodwin, 
George A. Bigelow, 
Franklin Baker, Jr., 
Franklin Baker, 



Percival Roberts, Jr., 

Edward B. Creighton. 

Edward Tredick, 

Edwin F. Pooley, 

Godfrey S. Mahn, 

George F. Schilling, 

John H. Bromley, 

John A. S. Brown, 

Dr. John L. Bromley, 

Charles L. Brown, 

Adolph Gosling, 

Robert P. Hooper, 

George P. Morgan, 

William E. Helme, 

A. G. Helherington, 

Samuel Bell, Jr., 

R. H. Fleming, 

W. H. Stone, 

Hermann Hoopes, 

Chester N. Farr, Jr., 

Francis A. Howard, 

Dr. Henry Beates, 

Paul K, M. Thomas, 

Dr. Charles Hermon Thomas, 

Charles B. Fritz, 

Caleb J. Milne, 

David Milne. 
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James McCrea, 
E. T. Stoteabury, 
Alfred C. Harrison, 
Henry S. Grove, 
John H. McFadden, 
Herbert S. Darlington, 
Morris L. Clothier, 
J. Harrison Caner, 
Walter Clothier, 
Tristram C. Colket, 
Herbert J. Tilly, 
Isaac H. Oothier, Jr., 

D. L. Anderson, 
Byron W. Casselberry, 
William S. Freeman, 
Allen B. Cuthbert, 
Walter G. Lewis, 
Henry A. Lewis, 
Richard A. Lewis, 
Dr. Alfred R. Allen, 
Isaac R. Davis, 
Dr. A. J. Smith, 

E. Burgess Warren, 
Rev. Louis N. Benson, 
Dr. Charles P. Turner, 
George Stevenson, 

At wood Smith, 



Sablt C 

Lincoln Godfrey. 

James W. Paul, Jr., 
George H. Fraiier, 
George H. McFadden, 
R. Dale Benson, 
Henry B. Thompson, 

1, Charles E. Pugh, 

Major Luther S. Bent, 
H. S. De Coster, 
Lincoln K. Passmore, 
William H. Kingsley, 
E. Pusey Passmore, 
L. L. Rue, 
John B. Hatchinson, 
George Wood, 
H. S. Prentiss Nichols, 
Walter H. Bacon, 
William L. Austin, 
George W. B. Fletcher, 
J. Ernest Richards, 
H. Bartol Brazier, 
J. H. Braiier, 
E. Shirley Borden, 



E. P. Borden, 
Dr. Nicholas Mitchell, 
Samuel M. Vanclatn, 
Alu B. Johnson, 
Leslie W. Miller. 
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eatlt B 



Leonard O. Smith, 
Howard B. Bremer, 
T. K. Collins, 
S. Morris Lillie, 
Lewis C. Lillie, 
Harry G. Barnes, 
H. Warren K. Hale, 
Henry S. Hale, 
J. Warren Hale, 
James H. Chapman, 
H. N. McKinney, 

F. W. Ayer, 
Samuel J. Bunting, 
H. B. Culver, 
William M. Coates, 
Louis S. Ftske, 

G. Heide Norris, 
E. C. Pierce, 
Henry S. Collins, 
Harold Peiree, 
Gen. Louis Wagner, 
Harvey M. Watts, 
C H. K. Curtis. 

Dr. De Forest Willard, 



Barton F. Blake, 
W. H. Wanamaker, Jr., 
J. F. Schoperkotter, 
H. B. Tyson. 
Joseph S. Bunting, 
Charles D. Bamey, 
J. W. Synnott, 
Henry D. Moore, 
Frank B. Skinner, 
William E. Speakman, 
Edward T. Bradway, 
B. M. Faires, 
T. W. Faires, 
W. K. Haupt. 
Dr. Louis P. Posey, 
Miers Busch, 
Frank H. Wigton, 
John S. Clawson, 
Dr. Horace Phillips, 
William C. Chapin. 
Dr. John B. Chapin. 
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Dr. J. B. Walker, 
Dr. S. D. Risley, 
J. T. Robinson, 
L. B. Fuller, 
Charles J. Shoemaker, 
Herbert G. Stockwell, 
E. H. Alden, 
Dr. William J. Dugan, 
Horace L. Young. 
Edward W. Burt, 
H. J. Verner. 
Waller H. Johnson, 
Joseph B. McCall, 
George I. Merrill, 
Arthur B. Huey, 
Olney R. Payne, 

A. E. Kelly, 

B. H. Le Boutillier, 
Wistar E. Patterson, 
Lewis E. Beitler, 

J. Warner Hutching, 
J. Clifford Wilson, 
Dr. N. M. Miller, 
Dr. L. J. Lautenbach, 



d G. Curtin. 

Dr. M. B. Dwight, 
Job T. Pugh, 
F. Ashby Blythe, 
H, S. Furness. 
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JOSEPH G. DARLINGTON, ESQ., 
President New Englapid Society, k^oJ. 
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Clje saiitresses 



The Society's " old-fashioned fare " having been dis- 
posed of, 

The Vicb-Pbe8idbnt> Mr. Theodore >'. Ely, addressed the 
company as follows : I wish to convey to yon a greeting 
from your President, Mr. Darlington, vith his r^rets that 
he is not himself able to preside at this dinner. He has 
been serionsly ill, but I am happy to say to yon that he is 
on the h^h road to recovery. (Applause.) 

Mr. Darlington's friend, the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, 
has consented to act as Toastmaster this evening, and I 
hope you will kindly give him yonr attention. I present 
Mr. Smith. 

Hon. Chables Emory Smith, upon assuming the role of 
Toastmaster, was cordially greeted. He said : 

HoNOBED Guests and Fellow Mbmbees of the New 
England Society : I am not sure that I would have given 
my consent had I known that sitting directly in front of 
me on this occasion would be the very accomplished physi- 
cian in violation of whose command I am here. 

In obeying the summons to take the chair I nish, first of 
all, to follow the Vice-President in an expression of our 
deep regret for the absence of our honored President. We 
all know his zeal for and his devotion to this Society. We 
all know the ability with which he addresses himself to 
whatever he undertakes. I am sure it is as great a sorrow 
to him as it is to us that he cannot be here to-night to wit- 
ness the fruit of his labors. 

I ask yon to rise and join in drinking to the health of our 
honored President and his speedy recovery. 

(The request was promptly complied vnth by the com- 
pany.) 
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I shall ask our Secretary to convey yoar expression to 
Mr. Darlington with yonr earoeBt wishes for his speedy 
restoration to healtiL 

Just why your Vice-President does not fulfill the func- 
tion of his office, in the absence of the President, I do not 
quite understand. Perhaps he is in the position in which 
the little girl was who, with a number of others, was play- 
ing " keep house." The walls of the house had been 
erected, and some of the little folks were inside, in their 
places, fulfilling various functions. Outside of the walls 
was another of the party, and she was asked, " What are 
you doing here? " She answered, " I am the new baby 
waiting to be bom." I suppose our Vice-President is 
waiting to be bom President. When that happens, 
whether it be a year from now or two years or three years, 
I am sure we shall know who is superintendent of motive 
power in the New England Society. 

The Vice-President being out of the way, we shall pro- 
ceed. You remember Patrick Flinn's account of the battle 
of Trafalgar. I^rd Nelson asked, " Is Patrick Flinn on 
deck? " " He is," answered Patrick. " Then," said Lord 
Nelson, " let the battle go on." Now let the battle go on. 

We are here for the two hundred and eighty-seventh time 
— yes, Brother Cornish, Brother Warren and others of the 
regular stand-bys are here for the two hundred and eighty- 
seventh time, to celebrate the landing on Plymouth Rock. 
W'e have had some troubles lately; we have been going 
through rather trying times. We may console ourselves 
with the reflection that our honored ancestors bad troubles 
of their own. The Plymouth Bock Bank had a financial 
stringency and, instead of importing gold from England, 
it sent out and imported wampum from the Indians. The 
Miles Standish Trust Company was in the hands of a 
receiver ; the receiver was John Alden. It turned ont that 
there were preferred creditors; Priscilla was especiaUy 
preferred ; but they fixed it up some way, as they usually 
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do, between the receiver and the preferred creditors. In 
one thing we have greatlj improved on oar fathers. They 
never reached the glory orthe beneficence of Clearing House 
certificates ; we have had that luxury ; and I suppose that 
most of us would not have been able, had it not been for 
Clearing House certificates, to have raised the funds with 
which we could be present here to-night, at this very simple 
and frugal and sparing repetition of our forefathers' feeds. 
Well, gentlemen, we have had some great dinners in this 
New England Society. I think it would not be unfair to 
say that, taking it year in and year out, for a quarter of a 
century, the dinners of the New England Society in Phila- 
delphia have been signally and preeminently the dinners 
of the year. We have had great men at this board. How 
well we all recall them. You will pardon me for a moment 
if I just run over a list of those that occur to me on the 
spot. First of all let me recall our own giant, the genial 
and unique Wayland, whom we all loved and honored so 
greatly; next the rollicking and bubbling Bollins. Then 
we had the fervid Frye and the whole-souled Hawley. We 
had Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts. We had the silver- 
haired and silver-tongued Breckenridge. We had the great 
Senator Edmunds and that accomplished orator, that mas- 
ter of wit, that supremely eloquent man, Governor Long, 
of Massachusetts. And do you recollect that scene, whicli 
flashes upon me as I stand here, that wonderful scene? 
Edmunds and Long were here ti^ether one night. 
Edmunds was responding to the toast to the United States 
Senate. He enumerated the great Senators from Maine; 
William Pitt Fessenden, Geoi^e Evans, Hannibal Hamlin; 
then went on to New Hampshire; then to his own State of 
Vermont, and then to Massachusetts. He referred to 
Webster ^nd Everett and Robert Kantoul and Charles 
Sumner; and, seeing him about to leave Massachusetts 
without having mentioned one particular name. Long, who 
sat near him, said, " Don't forget Ohoate." Edmunds, with 
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that supreme poise which characterized him in the Senate 
as everywhere else, answered, " I don't forget Choate — 
bow conid I forget Choate in the presence of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, who perpetuates his eloquence." 
Wasn't it admirable? Immediately afterwards Long was 
called to his feet ; and he said, " I rise to speak with great 
diffidence; I liave been called an eloquent man; I never 
was eloquent but once in my life, and that was upon an 
occasion and in a scene that would have made a dumb man 
eloquent ; it was when I had the great honor of nominating 
for President of the United States the illuatriouB Senator 
from Vermont."' Wasn't it fine? 

Now, not to detain yon, for I am going to speak but for 
a moment, I recall another memorable scene here, one 
which made a deep impression upon me, when the great 
Senator from Massachusetts, George Frisbie Hoar, spoke 
at this New England dinner. It was a wonderful speech 
and one of the lost made by him. I don't suppose it was 
heard or fully appreciated by all because of the difficulty 
of hearing him. His voice, never strong, was rather weak 
in his later years, but he made an extraordinary speech. 
As I remember it, be pictured our forefathers holding, just 
as we were holding, a forefathers' dinner in their celestial 
homa There they were, gathered around, and they had in- 
vited to their board the great historic figures whom he 
thought appropriate to their company. He said that 
Washington would be there, that Lincoln would be there. 
He went back to the old world ; he said that Kossuth would 
be there and Garibaldi would be there and other great fig- 
ures who had been champions of liberty and leaders of the 
people. Napoleon would not be there, Peter the Great 
would not be there, Charles the Twelfth would not be there. 
And all these he pictured with a wealth of historic learning 
and with a beauty of imagery and a power of imagination 
that were incomparable. And underneath it all one could 
see that he was using his allegory to carry out his own 
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propagaoda. Senator Hoar was, as you all remember, the 
one great aDti-expaosionist. We all loved and honored 
him for hia profound devotion to the right as he understood 
it ; and on that occasion he sought, in this beautiful picture, 
a wonderful work of oratory, to advance that idea. No 
man admired Senator Hoar more than I did, greatly as I 
differed with him on that question. One of the most 
pleasant recollections of my life is a long ride with him 
from his home in Worcester, Massachusetts, to New York 
only a year before he died, when he was full of reminis- 
cences, of word portraits of public men and pictures of 
public events. I bad the profoundest admiration for him; 
but never perhaps in my life was I so strongly tempted to 
do a thing as I was to rise, at that dinner, and ask, " May 
I interrupt my friend — may I ask my valued friend, the 
distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, has he not inad- 
vertently omitted one name from his great company of the 
immortals — has he not omitted the name of William 
McKinley? '' He could have made but one answer. Differing 
as he did from McKinley, he loved him and admired him 
beyond expression ; I knew it repeatedly from his own lips. 
He could not have failed to admit that in any company of 
immortals William McKinley was entitled to sit; and in 
that admission, which he n-ould bave made had he been 
called to make it, he would have oveMhrown his entire 
argument, beautiful as it was, because William McKinley 
was the leader of the very policy which he was arraigning. 
But yet, my friends, the feeling of courtesy overcame the 
other feeling I had, and I have waited until now to get 
even. 

Now, pardon me for having talked so long. I am in the 
plight of the individual who started to walk down the steps 
of the Capitol. He slipped, his feet went from under him, 
and he slid all the way down. When he was half way 
down he overtook a lady of uncertain age who was tripping 
lightly down the steps. The collision took her from her 
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feet; she fell in hia lap and they went down the steps 
tt^ther. When they reached the landing ahe was so para- 
lyzed that she did not move, and he said, " Madam, this is 
as far as I go." Gentlemen, this is as far as I go, and I 
ask yon to excuse me for haWng gone so far. (Merriment 
and applaosa ) 



Cl)e Pmilicitt pf ilK Bnitelt ftioUs 

The Toastmastee : Now we will proceed to the toasts. 
The first, to which we will rise and drink, is " The Presi- 
dent of the United States." 

( The entire company, after rising and honoring the toaat, 
joined in singing a stanza of " My Country, 'Tis of Thee," 
with orchestral accompaniment. ) 

Pentuglvania ■ IXtm Cnglatilt 



The Toastmasteb : The second toast is not quite as trite 
as Artemus Ward's " Babes in the Woods." I saspect that 
yon who are here to-night will have the opportunity of 
bearing what the whole country will be talking about 
within the course of a week ; I suspect that you are going to 
hear something well worth listening closely to. 

I have the great satisfaction of presenting to you the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania, who in a serrice of a 
little more than two years lias, by the recognition of his 
associates in the Benate, risen to the head of that body. As 
Pennsylvanians we are proud of him; and as Americana 
we know that he has already taken his place among the 
foremost of American statesmen — Senator Philander C. 
Knox. 
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HON. PHILANDER C. KNOX, 

StMHtor of Ike UltiUd Slatts. 
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Bcs^wnet bg 4on. PbilaiUto; C. Viudc 

Senator Kqox was greeted by the audience with cheera. 
He said : 

Mb. Toastmastee, Thames and Gentlemen op the New 
England Society : After hearing the eloquent Toast- 
master recount the names and dwell upon the fame of the 
eloquent speakers whom this Society has heard in the past, 
I think^ as one of the speakers upon the program, the most 
appropriate thing I could do would be to make a motion, ou 
behalf of the speakers of the evening, that this be turned 
into a festival of song. I am sure that that would be most 
gratifying to my»elf, but, lest I olTend my associates upon 
the program, I presume I had better go along. 

It has been to me a source of great pleasure to be here 
to-night, and this frugal repast has appealed to my bucolic 
tastes ; but, Mr. Toastmaster, it has not only been a pleas- 
ure but it has been ao honor to sit here with the sous and 
descendants of those heroes of camp aod council who 
wrought out, with their associates from the North and 
from the South, here in thin patriotic city of Philadelphia, 
the grand and glorious institutions of this great and pros- 
perous land ; who here constructed the Constitution of the 
United States, and who evolved that unique and marvelous 
principle of federation uxmu which that fabric stands and 
of which this great commonwealth of your adoption is the 
enduring keystone. 

Of the Constitution of the United States, Alexia de 
Tocqueville said, in his work on " Democracy in America " : 

" This Constitution, which may at first be con- 
founded with federal constitutions that have preceded 
it, rests in truth upon a wholly novel theory which may 
be considered a great discovery in modem political 
science. In the confederations that preceded the 
American Constitution of 1789, the allied States, for a 
common object, agreed to obey the injunctions of a 
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Federal Government ; bat thej reserved to themselTes 
the right of ordaining and enforcing the execution of 
the laws of the Union. The American States, which 
combined in 1789, agreed that the Federal GoTem- 
ment should not only dictate, but should execute its 
own enactments. In both cases the right is the same, 
but the exercise of the right is different; and this dif- 
ference produced the most momentous coDsequences." 

This " whollj novel theory which may be considered a 
great discovery in modem political science " is admirably 
explained and its authorship confidently asserted in an ari:i- 
cle upon " The I>eeigner of the Constitution," by my good 
and learned friend, Dr. Haunis Taylor, published in the 
" North American Review " on August 16th, 1907, from 
which I quote the following passages : 

Mr. Taylor says : 

" In a recent issue of the ' Chicago Record- Herald,' 
Mr. William E. Cui-tis, after looking over the antiqui- 
ties of Hari;ford, presented an interesting sketch of 
Noah Webster, in which he said, among other things, 
that ' his most notable lecture was entitled " Sketches 
of American I'olicy," and it was published later in 
pamphlet form. It contains the first definite proposi- 
tion for a constitution of the United States, as a sub- 
stitute for the Articles of Confederation, which he crit- 
icised in his lecture as " imperfect and insufficient." ' 

" In that hopelessly indefensible statement Mr. 
Curtis has embodied a too popular misunderstanding 
of a vital fact of American constitutional history, in 
r^ard to which there should not be the slightest doubt 
or obscurity. Noah Webster has no claim whatever 
to the honor attributed to him. It belongs to Pelatiah 
Webster, who was the original designer or architect of 
the present Constitution of the United States. He it 
was who first proposed in a public way the calling of 
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the couvention Id which the present Constitution was 
made; he it was who presented, in thirty compactly 
printed pages, the first outline of the plan npon which 
it was formed; he it was who gave to the world the 
path-breaking idea of a Federal Qovemment operating 
directly upon the citizen and not upon the States aa 
corporations." 
Mr. Taylor continues : 

" To him alone belongs the title of ' Father of the 
Constitution,' a title resting upon written documents 
accessible to every one. And yet, in the face of such 
evidence, his very name is known only to a handful of 
his fellow-countrymen; no monument has ever been 
raised to his memory ; few encyclopsedtas mention him 
at all, and such pass him by in a way that indicates an 
utter lack of comprehension of his real importance." 
Mr. Taylor says : 

" There is nothing so marvelous, so unaccountable, 
in our history as the failure of the American people to 
do justice to the man who contributed the one basic 
idea which made our existing Federal Constitution 
possible. 

. . . " His right to immortality rests upon the 
fact that, in his paper published in 1783, he drew the 
outlines of the unique fabric created at Philadelphia 
in 1787, basing it, as he did, upon the epoch-making 
idea that a federal government should operate directly 
upon the citizen and not upon the States as corpora- 
tions. That was Pelatiah Webster's personal contri^ 
button to the science of federal government, for which 
the world had been waiting for more than tico thou^ 
sand years." 

Mr. Taylor further remarks : 

" Here at last we have the great thought of which 
neither Thucydidea nor Polybius ever dreamed — the 
(46] 
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thought of a supreme federal goveromeDt acting 
directly upon the subject or citizen^ and not upon the 
cities or States composing the league. Ahout this 
path-breaking idea (bahn-brechende Idee) there does 
not hang the perfume either of the spelling book or the 
lexicon. It is living seed-fruit — Pallas from the brain 
of Zeus." 

He adds : 

" Around that fundamental concept all lesser things 
cluster. 

" When the final analysis is made, it appears that 
our career as a nation han so far given birth to only 
three basic political ideas, which may be considered as 
original contributions to the science of politics : 

" (1) Constitutional limitations on l^slative 
power. 

"(2) Interstate citizenship, an invention without 
a personal author, which originated in the Articles of 
Confederation. 

"(3) The idea of a supreme federal government, 
strictly organized, and operating directly on the citi- 
zen, and not on the States composing the federation, 
was the invention, without doubt or cavil, of Pelatiah 
Webster, a native of Connecticut, an adopted son of 
Pennsylvania, and a graduate of the University of 
Yale. Has any of those great communities ever pro- 
duced in any other person so great a son? His grand- 
eur is equaled only by the neglect of his fellow-country- 
men." 

Mr. Toastmaster, for the sake of the truth of history and 

for the purpose of acquitting the patriotic and intelligent 

people of Pennsylvania and New England of the grave 

accusation of n^lecting an inspired statesman, I have 
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made sufficient research to justify me In challenging the 
accoracj of these claims and to plead not guilty to the 
indictment preferred against them of n^lecting a man of 
unequaled greatness. 

I hasten to agree with Mr. Taylor that " the one basic 
idea that made oar existing Federal Constitution possible " 
was " the path-breaking idea of a Federal Oovemment oper^ 
ating directly upon the citizen and not upon the States 
as corporations," but I deny that Pelatiah Webster has any 
just claim to immortality resting upon the fact that he 
originated that idea, or to put it as Mr. Taylor does, in a 
memorial to Congress craving official recognition of the 
claim on Webster's behalf, that prior to 1783 " no single 
element of that theoiy had ever been propounded by any- 
one," and that " no trace or hint of it is to be found in the 
prior utterance of any other man."' 

There had been an effort to bring about a federation of 
the American Colonies in which that principle was embod- 
ied as early as 1754, or twenty-nine years before Pelatiah 
Webster's pamphlet of 1783 was issued. It came about in 
this way. The Colonies at that time were controlled by a 
Committee of the Privy Council of England called the Com- 
mittee of the Lords of Trade and Plantations, and famil- 
iarly known as the Lords of Trade. 

In 1754, by direction of the Lords of Trade, a convention 
was called at the city of Albany for the purpose of making 
sure of the amity of the six Indian nations in the English 
difflcnlties with the French in Canada. Seven Colonies 
sent delegates to this convention. Massachusetts author- 
ized her del^ates, in addition to giving attention to the 
purpose of the call, to " enter into articles of union and con- 
federation for the general defense of his Majesty's subject» 
and interests in North America both in time of peace and of 
war." 

The Massachusetts suggestion was discussed at this con- 
vention and Benjamin Franklin proposed a plan for a 
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general federation, which was afterwards known as the 
Albany plan. This plan contained a provision for a Gov- 
ernor-General and a Grand Council, which Council Frank- 
lin recommended should convene at Philadelphia, as Phila- 
delphia was the most convenient point, being about twenty 
days' travel from New Hampshire, the most northern 
Colony, and twenty days" travel from South Carolina, the 
most southern Colony. 

This Council was to be endowed with legislative author- 
ity. This authority was to operate directly upon the 
people of the Colonies, and not upon the Colonies them- 
selves as political units of the federation. The Grand 
Council was to have the power to appoint executive officers 
upon the nomination of a Governor-General, to levy and 
collect taxes, build forts, enlist soldiers, make treaties with 
the Indians, regulate the Indian trade, issue money, and, 
in fact, to legislate upon and administer alt matters of gen- 
eral concern. 

Franklin, in explanation of the plan, said this : 

" The laws which the President General and Grand 
Council are empowered to make are such only as shall 
be necessary for the government of the settlements ; the 
raising, r^ulating and paying soldiers for the general 
service; the regulating of Indian trade; and laying and 
collecting the general duties and taxes. They should 
also have a power to restrain the exportation of provi- 
sions to the enemy from any of the Colonies, on par- 
ticular occasions, in time of war. But it is not 
intended that they may interfere with the constitution 
and government of the particular colonies, who are to 
be left to their own laws, and to lay, levy and apply 
their own taxes as before." 
These statements as to the purpose of Franklin's plan 
are apparent from an inspection of the plan itself, and his- 
torians have rec(^piized that the Albany plan had the scope 
I have indicated. 
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Fiske, in Wb " Americao Revolution," says : " The 
Grand Council was to hare sole x>ower of l^slation in all 
matters coDcerniug the Colonies as a n'hole." Speaking 
farther of the plan, he said : 

. . . "It would have erected ' a public authority 
£is obligatory in its sphere as the local govemments 
were in their spheres.' In this respect it was much 
more complete than the schemes of federation agreed 
on in Congress in 1777, and it afforded a valuable 
precedent for the mach more elaborate and perfect 
Federal Constitution of 1787. It was in Its main 
features a noble scheme, and the great statesman who 
devised it was already looking forward to the immense 
growth of the American Union, though he had not yet 
foreseen the separation of the Colonies from their 
mother country." . . . 

I think, Mr. Toastmaster, it cannot be disputed that the 
Franklin plan contained at least the germ and nucleus of 
the requisites suggested in Webster's pamphlet. It cer- 
tainly contained the idea characterized by Mr. Taylor as 
the " path-breaking idea," that the federal power operate 
directly upon the citizens of the colonies and not upon the 
colonies themselves, of which idea Mr. Taylor says 
" around this fundamental concept all lesser things 
cluster." 

Richard Frothingham in his " Rise of the Republic of the 
United States," speaking of Franklin's scheme of federa- 
tion, says : 

" The All>any plan was designed to establish for-all 
America one government, based on the consent of the 
governed, and limited to general purposes, while it 
left to the local governments their separate functions. 
It designed to confer on the representatives of the 
people the power of making laws acting directly on 
individuals, and appointing officers to execute them, 
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and yet not to interfere with the execution of the laws 
operating on the same individuals by the local officers. 
The authors of this plan intended to erect a public 
authority as obligatory in its sphere as the local gov- 
emments were in their spheres. This would hare been 
not a mere league, but a self-sustaining government. 
The credit ol this conception ia due to the illustrious 
Franklin. It was original and American. It was 
comprehensive and grand. It is not strange that the 
form devised to carry it out should have been imper- 
fect. The time had not ripened, the way bad not been 
opened, for such a stride in political science as a 
worthy embodiment of this idea would have been. It 
required the discipline and the experience of the suc- 
ceeding thirty years, the growth of a public opinion for 
a union, the rise of a sentiment of nationality, the 
possession of sovereignty, long training of the general 
mind in politics, and the wisdom of a cluster ol the 
peers of Franklin in intellect, before the conception 
could be embodied in a worthy form. Divine Provi- 
dence permitted Franklin to share in this experience, 
to aid in forming the more perfect Union of the Con- 
stitution, and to see his countrymen establish it as the 
law of the land." 
I do not seek to detract one iota from the just fame of 
Pelatiah Webster; and I honor the distinguished jurist, 
Mr. Taylor, for his disinterested and enthusiastic advocacy 
of his claims to be the discoverer of this great political 
principle. 

I gratefully admit his claim that a Pennsylvanian pro- 
mulgated the greatest single effective Federal principle 
civilization has produced, and I do not detract from New 
. England's share in the honor when i claim the evidence 
establishes that the man entitled to the credit of its first 
public announcement was bom in Massachusetts and not 
Connecticut; that his name was Franklin, not Webster. 
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I will not Teutare to assert, as Frothingham does, that 
this great principle was an original creation of Franklin's 
brain. It was most likely evolved out of the conditions of 
the period which demanded some form of nationality, and 
perhaps was the result of the interaction of those mighty 
intellects which " were not the product of the time, but 
which produced the age in which they lived, its impulse 
and its purpose." 

The Albany plan was promptly and unanimously rejected 
by the Colonies, doubtless because of this " wholly novel 
idea " of a central government operating directly upon the 
citizen. The local feeling was at the time too strong. 
Franklin fully realized this, and in his plan of federation 
submitted to Congress in 1775 he abandoned it and ex- 
pressly provided that the general treasuiy should be 
supplied through taxes levied and collected under the laws 
of the respective Colonies. 

Speaking ot the serious deliberation upon the philosophy 
of government and the searching examination into the 
science of politics which marked the ante-revolutionary 
period, Burke said, " In no country perhaps in the world 
was the law so general a study." It was a time in which 
the writings of Hobbes, Harrington, Sidney, Grotius, 
Locke, Puflfendorf, Montesquieu and Blackstone were 
eagerly sought after, studied and discussed. 

It is not extraordinary therefore that Webster, in sug- 
gesting a plan of federal union, should have recommended 
the bicameral legislature under which the English-speaking 
people had been living in substantially its present form 
since the days of Edward First, and likewise suggested the 
division of the powers ot government into legislative, judi- 
cial and executive, as described in Montesquieu's " Spirit 
of Laws," which had appeared in the early half of the cen- 
tury, and which, upon this topic, was based upon a con- 
templation of the workings of the English Constitution. 
(Long continued applause.) 
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C^c jniMion of Qlnmta 

The Toastmasteb ; In what I had to say in my few pre- 
Uminary obserratioDS about oar previous dinnere there 
happened what too often happens with those who speak 
offhand, in an impromptu way — I lost my conclusion. 
Before I got through the premise the conclusion had been 
entirely forgotten. I spoke of our dinners and their great 
success as preparatory to the declaration tiiat I believed 
we were entering upon one of the most notable entertain- 
ments in all our history. I am sure you will all concur 
with me that we have made a splendid start ; and I venture 
a prediction that within a week the speech to which you 
have just listened will be, as I suspected in advance, the 
talk of the country, for the subject is one that has for many 
months interested all historical students. Senator Knox 
has tackled Hannis Taylor and overthrown him. 

The next speaker whom I am to introduce was daring 
enough to tackle no less a figure than Horace Greeley. 
The fundamental concept, if 1 may use the expression, of 
Horace Greeley was •' Go west, young man, go west." The 
gentleman whom I am about to present took just the oppo- 
site view^, and his injunction was " Go east, young man, 
go east " ; at least it was when I first knew him. He started 
in Omaha, and after a little while his eagle wings spread 
themselves and he flew to Chicago. There, in that magnifi- 
cent metropolis of art and of hog product, he ventured 
upon still further flights and soon came to Kew York. I 
shall not try to paint the lily, but I present him to you 
with serene confidence that when you have heard him you 
will all like him and admire him as I do. He is Mr. 
Henry D. Estabrook, who will speak on " The Mission of 
America." 

Abltxtse «f ficnrp ID. tSstobzook, Vsq. 

Mr. Estabrook responded with characteristic humor and 
eloquence and was frequently applauded. He said : 

By coming to New York I didn't escape " hc^ product." 
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If I shonld happen to sneeze in the face of this distio- 
guished company, please regard it as a prevailing symptom 
and Dot as u personal affront 

I take it that there are divers and sundry persons here 
in like case, bnt if there is not this bond between us, then 
I am certain that everybody here to-night is a direct 
descendant from one of two or three brothers who came 
over to this country either in the Mayflower or in the year 
sixteen hundred and something. I myself boast of such a 
lineage, notwithstanding a small blot on the escutcheon, 
to which the Toastmaster insidiously alluded; for I am 
bound to confess that if John Alden, personal envoy of 
Miles Standish, had not been lured to act ultra vires his 
special agency, it would have denied me the pleasure of 
meeting with you this evening. I, of course, have long 
since condoned the perfidy of my distinguished ancestor, 
though I realize that whether or not you will be equally 
charitable depends perhaps upon the quality and brevity 
of my remarks. 

I do not claim to be altogther a New Englander unless it 
might be by affinity. You know of the gentleman in the 
opera of Pensauce, who had the distinguished ancestors; 
he did not claim to be related to his distinguished ancestors 
by any tie of consanguinity — not at all! — they were his 
ancestors because he bought them together with the grave- 
yard in which they were buried ; they were his because he 
paid spot cash for them. So I claim to be a sort of New 
Englander, not by purchase, somewhat by ancestry, to be 
sure, but more particularly by affinity; for I married a 
New England woman. This may account for the fact that 
I appear before you with less diffidence than might other- 
wise seem becoming in a stranger and a foreigner. It is 
because for a number of years I have been the husband of 
a New England woman, dowered with conversational 
powers not unusual in her sex, and never so eloquently and 
effectively employed as when giving me to understand that 
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eTeryttuiig oauide of Mew England, remote as the solar 
orbit of the solar Bystem, is simply the periphery of wheels 
within wheels, all having their common center in the town 
of Boston. Somebody has said yon can always tell a Bos- 
ton man, bnt yon can't tell him much. 

The good opinion of New England and New Englanders 
which I have heard expressed here this evening does not, 
therefore, come to me as a revelation. I have heard it 
before and am here to admit that, while a man may be more 
or less of an American throu{i;h the simple process of being 
bom in one of the United States, he can never hope to feel 
that smog, complacent, cock-Hure satisfaction in the tact 
unless he has had the prescience to be born in New Eng- 
land. Then, indeed, be knows that the people of the United 
States are i." Wuriftifj* Unum — and that he's the Unum ! 

And yet this compound wonl " New England " is not an 
American word. On the very face of it, it betokens a for- 
eign influence and a foreign alliance; the very territory 
described by it was at one time owned and ruled by Eng- 
land. But when England became our arch enemy and 
we were compelled to flght her before she would let us go, 
would it not have been well to let the tail go with the hide 
— the shadow with the substance ? No, it would not have 
been well — oh, I quite agree with you that it would not 
have been well. I have been making myself disagreeable 
partly out of jealousy, but more particularly to emphasize 
this point : Probably there is not a native bom citizen 
who has not at some time felt a mental protest against 
that sort of divided alliance to the United States sug- 
gested by such names as Irish-Ainercan, German-American, 
or any other hyphenated American. But God bless our 
adopted brothers of the world at large ! Yon of New Eng- 
land ought henceforth, of all people, to appreciate the 
sentiment that would link to the home of one's children the 
home of one', childhood, if only by a hyphen; for that 
hyphen — ^what is It but the umbilical connection with 
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mother earth? And we do know that there come eTents 
and crises io events when every hyphen, copula, Tinculum, 
and all the Greek and I^atin stufiHng of our language is 
knocked out it, and there stands forth the solid concrete 
(act of citizenship. Think of that heroic deed in Santiago 
haribor. Who were the brave fellows who floated into that 
maelstrom of shot and shell just to put a cork in a bottle? 
An Irishman or two; a Oerman or two; a Frenchman or 
two, and Clausen, the stowaway — Clausen, a Swede, if 
ever there was a Swede — Clausen, for whom neither Span- 
ish guns nor American yard-arms had terrors to keep him 
ont of the melee. Save Hobson himself these men were 
foreigners perhaps, hot no greater Americanism hath any 
man than this, tlmt he is willing to lay down his life for the 
American Bepablic. 

And what a republic it is ! While Spain was fighting to 
retain her last hold on American soil ; while poor Cuba was 
stru^ling with fainting strength and gasping breath to 
throw off the blight and horror of her detested tyranny, we 
out there in Omaha, my old home in Nebraska, in the very 
heart of that vast r^ion once oTiiied by Spain, were holdiog 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, celebrating the triumphs 
of liberty, equality, fraternity, scarce conscious that some- 
where on the fringes of our empire our brothers were war- 
ring with one of the foremost nations of the earth — not for 
aggrandizement but for humanity, not for ourselves but for 
the weakest, forlomest, most unfriended of all creatures 
since the southern slave lifted his shackled bands in a 
stupor of dumb prayer. 

But what a contrast! Spain, steeped in the crime of 
slavery, blind to the beauty and holiness of freedom, fought 
like Lucifer to perpetuate the sin, while the South — 
redeemed, r^enerate, reincarnated— fought like Gabriel to 
make slavery a tradition. 

Tyranny, after all, is ignorance entrenched in darkness; 
the sword of liberty is a ray of light. And the people that 
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walked in darkoeas hare seen this light. What does it por- 
tend — to them and to us? What means this orientation of 
the West? I do not pretend to answer. Oar destiny as 
a people and the mission we are to fulfill among the nations 
of the earth, certain newspapers and politicians to the 
contrary, are in the hands of the Almighty. But we may 
perhaps surmise His Intentions concerning as by a careful 
pernsal of that wonderful book of human experience, called 
the Bible — some still call it the Word of God. And I have 
read this book ; and as I read, the handwriting on the wall 
became more legible, the characters more easily translated. 
For I apprehend that in this twentieth century we may, if 
we will, be admitted to a closer intimacy with the mind and 
disposition of theAll-Wiseconcerning us than in any i>eriod 
of the earth's history. The twentieth century itself is an 
age of accomplishment. It has gathered up the theories 
and experiments of the past and put them to the test The 
student of the middle agea, who from out the brooding 
silence of his cloister had put forth principles too deep for 
the comprehension of his contemporaries, would find his 
novelties the platitudes of to-day. The scientist who with 
purblind intelligence had announced the possibility of 
domesticating, so to speak, the elements about us, would 
find that fire, water and the subtle fluids of the air are the 
very drudges of mankind to-day. The common man who, 
in the time of vDschylus, was simply a creature of the State, 
like a modem corporation, with rights and powers strictly" 
limited by the State's charter, would to-day find himself a 
genuine sovereign who makes the State, a king as to every 
minutest fibre of his individuality so long as that kinghood 
does not cross the kinghood of his fellow. The geologist 
who had dredged the Dead Sea of the past to discover the 
age and origin of the world, might to-day read its history, 
like the Decalogue, written by the finger of Qod on tables 
of stone. The philosopher who had speculated upon the 
mystery of life, its cause, its purpose, its development, 
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might to-day stand face to face with his creator. For our 
century has groped its way into the laboratory of omnipo- 
tence. It has beheld nature, the agent of Ood, in her 
work-day dress. It has stooped over her crucible and wit- 
nessed the mixing of strange forces, and beheld how from a 
floating wisp of v^etation may be evolved life, the 
strangest of all forces. In the twentieth century the 
abstract has become the concrete, thought has been made 
tangible, ideas are materialized, mind has become sub- 
stance, dreams are facts. The past was amused at the 
smallness of the stars. We are appalled at their stupend- 
ousness. The past was amazed at the magnitude of this 
earth; the twentieth century has reduced its area to inches. 
The past believed this globe to be the focus of the universe; 
we know it to be a mote in the whorl of worlds that rise 
like a cloud of dust in the wake of the Almighty's chariot. 

And yet this little earth of ours has been the theatre of 
a mighty struggle ; and he who cannot see in the entirety 
of its history a faint meaning and a divine intendment, 
prophecies fulfilled and in process of accomplishment, is an 
atheist to whom the mangels of creation are the happen- 
ings of cliance. 

Thus saith the scripture, " And all the earth was of one 
language and one speech." Again : " And the sous of 
Noah that came forth out of the ark were Bhem, Ham and 
Japhet, and by them was the whole earth overspread." 
The Bible affirms it and science confirms the statement. 
Shem, Ham and Japhet — Asia, Africa, Europe — founded 
by brothers. All their posterity must have belonged to a 
common brotherhood, descendants of the same progenitors, 
of equal parentage and of equal righta But through an 
inscrutable destiny they separated and founded continents. 
Families grew apart and liecame the nucleus of tribes; 
tribes segregated and became nations. Then came confu- 
sion and confusion worse confounded. The nations preyed 
upon each other; the weak were devoured by the strong; 
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might made right; people were sold into bondage; affilia- 
tion, fraternity, humanity were forgot; and pride, arro- 
gance and oppreMion held high camival. Rapine and 
murder were committed in the name of law; torture and 
coercion were the perHuasives of religion. Viewed from the 
civilization of to^ay the people of those times seem like a 
swarm of serpents, knotted and conglomerate, writhing in 
venomous and horrid passion. Above the hisses of these 
viper tongues there rose a laugh, drunken and insolent ; it 
was the laugh of tyranny. Through the laugh and coming 
from beneath there was heard a groan; it was the groan 
of the people. Through the groan and ttirough the laugh, 
and issuing from the depths of a soul's despair a faint 
prayer struggled up to heaven ; it was the prayer of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Saviour had foretold that all the nations of the 
earth should again be reunited and ttiat righteousness 
should spring up and flourish. Was not the prophecy in- 
capable of fulfillment? What! — submei^ all languages 
into one? — break down sectional diCferences, prejudices and 
peculiarities? — dethrone kings? — obliterate dynasties that 
had endured for centuries? As well reverse the laws of 
gravitation ! Every field had been beaten into bloody clay ; 
harvests had been showered with blood; every acre of 
ground enriched with human carrion, yet national hatred 
was virulent as ever. When, how and ichere would this 
reunion come? 

Lo, in the far West reposed a virgin continent, a world 
within a world. Two mighty oceans guarded its shores 
and threatened those who would disturb its slumber. The 
roar and thunder of their waters was its majestic Inllaby. 
Its bosom had never yet been wounded by the spade or 
share; for cycling ages its forests had made music like a 
harp when struck by the fingers of the storm. Grand, lone- 
some, yet peacefully it lay, " wrapped in a dream of God." 
The time was ripe ; the preparations of six thousand years 
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were drawing to a head. Behold a bubble appears upon 
the surface of the deep. A breath from heaven could 
destroy it, a wave could engulf it, a monster of the sea 
might come forth and wreck it. But no, it does not burst, 
it comes, and the rising sun paints in miniature upon its 
surface Qod's arch and covenant ! It comes, bearing within 
its filmy walls the rainbow promise of liberty and hope! 
Oh, Mayflower ! blossom of the ocean ! the fairest seaweed 
that ever drifted to an unknown shore! the stateliest 
steamers groaning with their weight of gems and spices 
have borne no burden since so precious as thy freight of 
purpose and resolve; the proudest warship that ever 
bristled with its guns has borne no ordnance so invincible 
as thy crew's stout hearts ! 

England had not banished these brave men; they had 
banished England; they had banished the old world for 
the new, the past for the future, despotism and intolerance 
for the hope of liberty and peace ; and when they landed it 
was to pledge the soil, themselves and their posterity to 
the sacred cause. 

The place was Plymouth Rock— the Gibraltar of human 
rights— a rock quarried by God Himself to become the 
cornerstone of the new republic. And here this noble and 
peculiar structure was b^nin. What should be the mate- 
rial of its foundation? Should it be gold, or iron, or com- 
merce, or nobility, or caste? All these had been tried in 
tbe old world and had proven sand. And so it was resolved 
that the temple they would rear should be built upon — 
Ideas. Was not this a new building material? Emerson 
has said that " the soul of God is poured into the world 
through the thoughts of men." " The world," he says, 
" stadds upon ideas, not upon iron or cotton ; and the iron 
of iron, the fire of fire, the ether and source of all elements 
is moral force. As cloud on cloud, as snow on snow, as the 
bird rests on the air and the planet rests on space in its 
flight, so do nations of men and their institutions rest on 
thought." 
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" All men are created equal." Here was the first of those 
great ideas. England heard of it across the Atlantic and 
was amused at the erratic notion. " GoTernments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed." Here 
was another of thosK great ideas. England heard of it 
across the Atlantic and became fnrions, hence the Revolu- 
tion. It was the thunder of Sinai. The men of those times 
were few, but thej were all great and they were sufficient. 

The war was fought and the new ideas were vindicated. 
To fit them to be placed in the cornerstone of the new 
republic they were erystalized in a document, drawn up by 
Thomas Jefferson, and called the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Here was the most extraordinary political code 
ever fulminated; but it was not Jefferson's. He but held 
the pen, the Author was in the clouds. 

All the world heard of the event. European labor 
shifted the burden from its shoulders for a moment and 
strained its weary eyes across the waters. It beheld the 
white hand of Freedom beckoning from the West. It was 
asked to come, and it came. From all quarters of the 
globe — from Europe, Asia and Africa — people of every 
nationality, character and tongue flocked to render aid in 
the up-building of so ambitious a structure. Foreign 
powers laughed at the motley spectacle. What inglorious 
failure awaited an undertaking bom of the imagination 
and reared by ignorance! What riot and anarchy must 
ensue from such a diversity of habit, thought and language! 
Was America to be the new Tower of Babel? Yes — ^yes, 
with these differences: Instead of a few square feet on 
the plains of ghinar for a basis, the new Babel compre- 
hended a continent; instead of the impious purpose of sub- 
verting the will of God, Jehovah Himself was to be the 
architect; instead of the dispersion of one nation and a 
confusion of tongues the new Babel was to amalgamate all 
nations and unify all languages! 

And so the work progressed. New ideas were from time 
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to time built in the eubstmcture, until at last tlie workmen 
disagreed and tlie destruction ol the temple, so long pre- 
dicted, seemed imminent and certain. The North and 
South difiFered on the question of slavery. Sliem and 
Japhet were disposed to make a political sandwich of the 
descendants of Ham. Hence the Rebellion which was 
the corollary from the Revolntion; for by this war the 
Declaration of Independence itself was vindicated. It 
became something more than a rhapsody of words, some- 
thing more than a magnificent paradox; three millions of 
people were made citizens instead of slaves. 

Fellow citizens, the American Republic, the tower and 
bulwark of human liberty, is still in process of erection. 
It was our fathers' task, and only lately our brothers' task, 
to die for it; be ours the harder task to live for it. We 
shall not survive to see it finished; God forbid that we 
should survive to see it perish. We are responsible for the 
acts of our own generation and for the edncation of the 
next. Shall our institutions endure? — and for how long? 

"How long, good dngel, oh, how long? 
Sing me fitou Heaven a man's own song! 
Long as thy art Bhall love true love. 

Long as thj Bcience truth shall know; 
Lmg as thy eagle barms no dove. 

Long as th; taw by law shall grow; 
Long as thj' God is God abore, 

Tby brother every man below; 
So long, dear land of all my love, 

Tbj name shall sbine, thy fame sball glow." 

From the altitude of Now, from this zenith of history, 
look out upon the world; behold, the American ideas are 
everywhere triumphant. France is a republic. England 
is a monarchy, to be sure, but only out of compliment to 
the memory of a noble Queen. The Czar of Russian clings 
to his throne — it is a hen-coop in the maelstrom! The 
crumbling monarchies of the earth are held together only 
by the force of arms. Standing armies are encamped 
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without each city, the sword aod bayooet threaten and 
retard, but the seeds of liberty have been caught up by the 
winds of heaven and scattered broadcast tbroughout the 
earth. Tyranny's doom is sounded '. The people's millen- 
nium is at hand ! And this, under Qod, is the mission of 
America. ( Long continued applause, culminating in 
cheers. ) 

|)nritanisn : Ql titling force 

The TOASTMAiiTBE : Need I ask if my words are verified? 
The rapt attention with which yon have listened to this 
brilliant and burning eloquence and your present response 
is the answer. 

The next speaker has a two-fold claim to our regard. 
He is the close friend and associate in educational work of 
our dear friend, John H. Conversa We in this Society and 
all this community love and honor John H. Converse — 
whether as a captain of industry, as a philanthropist, as a 
public-spirited citizen or for his moral grandeur in the 
rehabilitation of a looted trust company — and whoever is 
his friend is our friend. Iteside that, this gentleman upon 
whom I now call went through the fire unscathed. He was 
associated with one of the great insurance companies of 
New York; and I retreat that thnmgb all of the recent 
investigation he came out unscorched and is to-day 
deservedly the head of that great company. His toast is 
" Puritanism : A Living Force." 

I have the great pleasure to present Mr. Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Beoponse bs VStaxmn p. Vingslcs 

Me. Toastmastbh, Ladies and Gentlemen: We do 
well to keep the festivals of the fathers. We do well to 
keep alive not only in the written page, but through per- 
sonal contact and through the living influence of the 
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spoken work memories of events vhich touch the imagina- 
tion and invoke the prophetic voice. 

History has its seed time and its harvest. The harvest 
is not made up altogether of tragedies, although the history 
of the world as written deals chiefiy with the wars of the 
world. The harvest after all is in the development of 
States, in the dissemination of human liberty, in the estab- 
lishment of religious freedom, and, in these later days. In 
the erection of a new type of society in which men have 
taken on new relations to each other aiid new relations to 
property. 

The events in history which permanently and profoundly 
move us are connected with the seed times. The settlement 
at Jamestown, the landing at Plymouth, the establishment 
of a colony under the charter granted to William Penn — 
these invoke the prophetic voice ; these touch the imagina- 
tion; these draw men together; they make the pulse beat; 
they revive hope and faith and courage. In no such fash- 
ion, notwithstanding its fearfnl significance and almost 
unending inflnence, do we celebrate the lil>erties gained 
through the French Bevolution, or the liberties gained 
through any similar tragedy in human history. We cele- 
brate some of these events, but not in the spirit that moves 
us when we come together to pay our tributes to the 
Pilgrims. 

Within the history of the world with which we are famil- 
iar, the great seed time was from 1607 to 1681. Within 
that short period seed was planted at Jamestown, at 
Plymouth, at Salem, in Kew Amsterdam, in Maryland, in 
Rhode Island, in the two Jerseys and in Pennsylvania. 
Events crowded thick upon one another. Each movement 
represented a separate impulse springing from the civil 
and religious conditions in England, and each has played so 
splendid a part in the development of the great Western 
Republic that comparisons and contrasts seem invidious 
and can be profitable only because of the lessons which they 
teach. 
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There was no real moral impulse back of the movement 
which founded the colony at Jamestown, none back of the 
movement which first established New Amsterdam. The 
Pilgrims, on the other hand, represent so many ideas which 
we revere that it is difficult to state the facts conserva- 
tively. They left England for conscience" sake. They 
settled in Holland. But while they gained there the relig- 
ious freedom which they so painfully sought, they soon 
realized that their identity as Englishmen would ultimately 
be lost. They, therefore, gave op the comfort and peace 
and liberty which they had achieved, and, in response to 
the instinct of nationality, faced the terrors of the wilder- 
ness, put themselves back under the dominion of the king 
from whose jurisdiction they had fled, determined, it is 
tme, to worship God according to their own ideas, but per- 
haps even more determined to preserve their identity as 
Englishmen. 

The Puritan who followed the Pilgrim represented a 
revolution which was again quite as much political as re- 
ligious. He first of all stood sternly for purity of life. 
The key word that most completely explains both the Pil- 
grim and the Puritan is Morality. Human conduct was 
really their goal. We admire the Puritan's heroic qualities 
and applaud bis fidelity to principle, but candor compels 
as to admit that it was almost impossible for a sympathetic 
human being to exist under the first government he 
founded. His own stock could not endure it long, and so 
they scattered the seed and widened the planting; they 
migrated — each migration representing a fresh rebellion — 
to Narrangansett Bay, to Hartford, to New Haven, to Say- 
brook and even to the Jerseys. They stood everywhere for 
self-government as they understood it, and for purity in 
personal conduct. Whatever they sought they sought 
intensely. This explains such various and almost hostjle 
developments as the Mayflower compact, the Puritan theo- 
cracy, and the complete religious liberty established in 
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Rhode Island. It explains the confederacy of those Con- 
necticut towns foQDded by the Pilgrims and by the Puri- 
tans oi^^ized under " the first written constitution known 
to history ttiat created a goremment." Each migration 
represented a different form of protest, a different ambi- 
tion, a different hope. Well has the historian said of this 
I>eriod, and his comment is almost equally applicable to the 
two sncceeding centuries, " The Puritanism of New Eng- 
land originated and fostered the free and radical working 
instrumentalities and forces which neutralized its own er- 
rors, restrained its own bigotry and severity and compelled 
it to develop from its own elements something better than 
itself." 

White Pilgrim and Puritan sprang from the same stock 
and were impelled by similar motives, our sympathies are 
always with the little band which landed at Plymouth in 
1620. It stirs our pulses still to recall that although 



and although one-half of the colonists perished during the 
first winter, there was not a single backslider amongst the 
survivors when the Mayflower sailed away the following 
year. The grim determination and the success of Ply- 
mouth set in motion the great exodus from the ranks of 
English Puritanism — when the king determined to rule 
without a Parliament, when the Church asserted the divine 
right of kings. Puritans in England tamed to their kins- 
men beyond the sea, who were enduring hardships in a new 
land, but were in bondage to no man. The impulse that 
brought the Puritans to New England was not exhausted 
by that exodus, it continued '£b work at home until one king 
lost his head and another his throne, and the principle of 
responsible representative government was established 
there about as completely as here. But the union of 
Church and State remained and has continued to plague 
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our British coasins to this day. Here, on the other hand, 
Church and State have been so completely divorced that we 
are at present disturbed only by the question whether the 
rights of conscience are infringed when Christmas carols 
are sung in the public schools. 

The faults of the Puritan were the faults of his timea 
The Puritan's claim to charity lies in the fact that he con- 
tinuously outgrew his faults. The colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay at first allowed only church members to vote, but 
the colony of Connecticut only ten years later imposed no 
such test on suffrage. Massachusetts banished Boger 
Williams and put to death the Quakers who would not 
accept their liberty and go away. These were grievous 
errors, even though they were committed in obedience to 
the principle under which we refuse to allow anarchists to 
land on our shores. Forty years afterwards Massachusetts 
revoked the decree of banishment against Roger Williams, 
and the severe laws against Quakers were in force only five 
years. The witchcraft delusion was also a delusion of the 
times and its special manifestations at Salem were brief 
though bloody; but with this outbreak the delusion came 
to an end. As the Pnritans outgrew their faults, so they 
recf^^ized one by one the great principles of democratic 
government. No taxation without representation was 
established in 1631, when Watertown refused to be taxed to 
build a palisade at Cambridge. In 1644 the controversy 
over the Widow Sherman's stray pig resulted in the estab- 
lishment of two legislative chambers, each of which had a 
veto on the other. The movement was rapid. In 1639 
representatives of the towns of Hartford, Windsor and 
Weathersfleld met in Qeneral Court and formed a federa- 
tion which foreshadowed the Federal Constitution of a 
century and a half later. Powers not granted under the 
Constitution were reserved to the towns; the Governor and 
Council were chosen by popular vote; each town had equal 
representation in the General Court. This constitution 
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While the Puritan was a religions enthusiast with a 
passion for self-government, while he was stem and nar- 
row, and to the superficial view unsympathetic, he never 
sought the millennium by any short cut. He set his face 
toward a Heavenly City, but he kept his feet upon the solid 
earth. He had no new theories abont property nor about 
marriage. He believed in Qod as the Governor of the Uui- 
verse, and while hecommitted himself in every contest to the 
providence of God, he kept his sword sharp and his powder 
dry. While he was not over tolerant of new ideas, he did 
not fear an appeal to reason. He, therefore, founded Har- 
vard College when the colony was only eight years old. 
He frequently compromised. He yielded something of his 
theocratic views in order to bring New Hampshire into 
the united colonies of New England, and in 1657 he 
invented the " half-way covenant " in order to hold the 
rising generation in the Church. Even stout old John 
Davenport, the founder of New Haven, the staunchest 
defender of theocracy, " the Lord gave to see," as Cotton 
Mather phrased it, that " in this world a Church-State 
whereinto there enters nothing that defiles " was impos- 
sibla 

The Puritan knew how to labor and to wait. He instinc' 
tively felt that the stars in their courses fought against his 



If I were speaking to a Pennsylvania Society in Boston, 
I should not fail to remind you that as recently as the time 
of the Declaration of Independence, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware were the only colonies in which all Christian de- 
nominations stood upon an eqnal tooting, and that these 
colonies were founded by Quakers. If I were addressing 
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the Southern Society in New York, T coald not foi^t that 
Virgiaia had her House of Burgeases before the Pilgrims 
left Holbuid, and that Maryland, under a charter granted 
in 1632 by a Protestant king to a Catholic Lord Proprietor, 
enjoyed the largest degree of religious toleration then 
known in North America. But except Virginia, none of 
these colonies had been founded when the Pilgrims came 
to Plymouth, and no colonies except those of New England 
were settled by homogeneous bodies of men under religious 
teachers. It was this community of feeling, this unit>' of 
thought and purpose, this common ancestry and traditions 
which have made the New England colonies a continuing 
force in the New World, and resulted in the orderly growth 
and development of the principles of self-gOTemment. 

In all the movements which make up the subsequent his- 
tory of the colonies, and the history of the Nation, the 
Puritan has played an important part, particularly when 
questions at issue were questions of morals. 

We have, in form at least, a representative government, 
and there is an indissoluble union of indestructible States; 
there is not only toleration, there is perfect freedom of 
conscience wherever the flag floats. There are no more 
Boyal Governors, no more Lord Proprietors in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, no more Patroons on the Hudson, no 
more Lord Bishops in Virginia, no more " Lord Brethren " 
in Massachusetts. We have settled the question of how 
the unoccupied portion of the national domain shall be gov- 
erned, and disposed of; we have settled the question of 
slavery ; but we have not settled the question of the rela- 
tions between the States. 

The local rights of the States, the relation of the States 
to the general government, and the relation of modem 
business to both — these include the substance of our pres- 
ent-day problems. 

The plans, the organization, the usefulness and the 
inherent rights of business as we conduct it, are all conti- 
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neutal in their scope. Business as we have planned it 
cannot do what we demand of it if we follow any but 
heroic models. Even our domestic and everj-da; economy 
partakes of the same character. Our food, our clothing, 
oar water supply, the lights in our homes, transportation 
and education all are parts of great units, which ramify 
over considerable territories, and are bound together by 
indissoloble ties. Local interests in the earlier sense have 
disappeared. There are no local interests. St. Paul fore- 
shadowed our civilization when he said, " For cone of us 
tiveth to himself." 

Every important basinesH seeks, naturally and properly, 
under the stimulus of the telephone, the telegraph, the 
limited train, and that legal device called the corporation, 
to meet to the full its opportunities in forty-six States. 
The genius of our people, the topography of the country, 
the method of its conquest and settlement, all demand this 
of business. Yet, strange contradiction, business is held 
up at forty-six frontiers, harassed by forty-six different and 
separate Legislatures, each of which claims and exercises 
substantially complete control over what interstate busi- 
ness shall and shall not do in all the other States. As 
against certain interests, a considerable number of States 
have even nullified the explicit provision in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which guarantees the protection 
of the Fed0^ Courts. States deliberately cultivate sec- 
tionalism and become rivals in questions of morals as well 
as of business. One State seeks revenue through laws 
which are framed to make the issue of questionable cbar- 
t^^ easy; another seeks to increase its population and 
revenues by making divorce easy. 

The issue strikes deep and involves the most serious con- 
sequences. Just where to place the Puritan in this coming 
stm^le I am not sure. But in a collateral, a more imme- 
diate, a preliminary, and perhaps an equally important 
contest, the Puritan's place is easily discovered. 
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The repreBentative idea for which the Massachusetts 
Puritan stood — after some hesitatioD — has been thoroughly 
interwoTeu with our business and general polity. It is 
indeed an indivisible and inseparable part of it. In the 
communism of modem society and in the operation of that 
great implement of modem activity which we call the cor- 
poration, there have developed a new set of public ques- 
tions, a new type of crime, a new species of criminal. 
There are men — a few men— who by earlier standards 
would be rated respectable, public-spirited, possibly even 
philanthropic, men who would be shocked at the suggestion 
that they would steal or commit murder or debauch their 
fellow citizens or be guilty of treason, who nevertheless 
commit general and impersonal and almost untraceable 
acts, which when analyzed in the light of the responsibility 
which attaches to our whole pn^ram of society can be 
properly characterized by no other terms. 

Modem business in its reach and results has opened up 
a new world in achievement, but it has developed some dis- 
tressing phases of human weakness, too. We no longer 
expect men within the definition of the Constitution to be 
traitors to their country, but we find that men can easily 
be traitors to their fellow men. In brief we have discov* 
ered that some men will do as representatives of others and 
indirectly what they would not think of doing personally 
and directly. We have planned and built a society in 
which every person is in some sense a trustee for all the 
other members of society, and we have found that it takes 
a high type of man to be honest and just when entrusted 
with other people's interests. 

There was something in the modem corporation oper- 
ating in a field of almost unlimited opportunity which 
appealed to all of UB. It touched our national pride, our 
belief in our ability to do great things ; it gave opportunity 
to national energy. We reveled in it for a season. Then 
came a violent, a public and a merciless test The newer 
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methods of business were measured by the old standards of 
fidelity, witboat opportuDity for palliation or defense. 
The facts were distorted. There was some lying done. 
But practices that were indefensible on any theory of busi- 
ness at any time or under any standards of morality were 
uncovered. Mistakenly assuming that these revelations 
hare disclosed a general moral condition, our first feeling 
was amazement; then anger; and then came a hysterical 
fear. And fear has wrought its deadly work. 

Prom too intense introspection the Puritan of 1692 
passed also to hysteria and finally to the horrors of Gallows 
Hill. We have had no Cotton Mather and no Gallows 
Ilill; but by how much have we missed both? Are we so 
certain that a few generations hence our initial treatment 
of the excesses developed in modem business will be con- 
sidered any less inhuman or any less cruel than the acts of 
the good people of Salem in their struggle, as they believed, 
with a personal devil? 

The fury of 1692 passed quickly. Our fury is subsiding; 
but its lesson, I take it, has been profoundly learned. We 
shall pass from the tyranny of corporations and from cor- 
porate excesses to a greater power and a better freedom, 
juBt as the Puritan passed from his theocracy to a sound 
and responsible personal liberty. The national idea will 
ultimately overcome the opposition of localities. The na- 
tional method will be purified. What we seek to-day is 
what the Puritan sought three hundred years ago, viz.: 
the elevation of human conduct, purity of life — and by life 
we mean those enlarged relations under which sutnton- 
tially every act of every man affects the interests and the 
rights of every other man. 

The seed planted in the seventeenth century has kept 
its character and quality through a thousand replantings 
With it have since been sown the sittings of the world. 
There have been seasons when a rank and sudden growth 
threatened to choke and destroy it, but again and again it 
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has preTailed and brought in a hairest of sanity and joBtice 
and fuller liberty. 

So in the struggle to-day for higher moral standardB in 
bosiness, the demand is for the fidelity of the Pnritan : A 
fidelity which shall be as exact under the impersonal re- 
spoDsibilities and duties of modem business as the fidelity 
inspired by a belief in personal responsibility to a Personal 
Being who is omnipresent. Notwithstanding a popular 
belief to the contrary, the standards of business as a whole 
to-day are not far from that conception of responsibility. 
They will constantly approach nearer to it because Puri- 
tanism is a living force; because men still honor the stem 
standards of old Salem ; because men still love the liberty, 
the charity and the humanity of Plymouth. 

C^e Vnritan anlt t\tt ttuker 

The Toastmasteb : Our closing speaker is the honored 
president of a widely known and respected college. It was 
not at his institution, I believe (for it was not co-educa- 
tional), that the young lady graduated whom I have in 
mind. She was one of those who felt that it was necessary 
on all occasions to emphasize her scholarship by the 
employment of big words. She happened to be left by a 
receding tide on a rock near the sea shore. She cried for 
help, and finally a seaman took his boat and went out to 
her rescue. As he approached she said, " I knew that if I 
cried aloud with indefatigable persistence some succor 
would come." I say it was not at Trinity Collie that 
this young lady graduated ; they don't teach that kind of 
education. 

Dr. Luther comes to us with a splendid reputation aa 
an educator, a scholar and an orator. I might add that he 
has had some little acquaintance with politics, for I think 
he has reached as high a position as member of the Connec- 
ticut l^slature. 
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The toast is " The Puritan and the Quaker." If this is 
to be a scrinunage between them, then remembering who 
we are and where we are, we will try to look on with impar- 
tial justice. The umpire will be the Bev. Dr. Luther, 
whom I hare the pleasure to present. 

Bta|wn« bg 9r. ^lanel 0. £iil^ 

Dr. Luther arose amid outbursts of applause. He said : 

Mb. Toastmastbr, Ladibs and Gentlemen: You see 
that after that thrilling appeal the " succor " came ; and 1 
beg to point out to you that he achieved the greatest success 
possible to any man — he got the girl. 

Yes, I come to you from Connecticut, ladies and gentle- 
men; and Connecticut seems to have fared pretty well 
to-night from the lips of those who have spoken ; thougb I 
must say I felt a little jealous of the reputation of Noah 
Webster early in the evening. But this yon will admit: 
granting all that is claimed for " the Albany plan," grant- 
ing that the germ of our priceless Constitution is in the 
essay of Pelatiah, it is also true that Noah Webster pub- 
lished a Tolnme which contains every word of that sacred 
instrument. And so Connecticut had its share, after all, 
in the establishment of that fundamental document upon 
which our civilization rests and rests pretty heavily some- 
times. 

I am to speak about the Puritan and the Quaker without 
having any partisan qualification that fits me to speak for 
either, since I am no Puritan and no Quaker. But I may 
say I have some claim to descent from one of those mythical 
" three brothers " from whom every one of us came; and 
who landed somewhere on the eastern coast of Massachu- 
setts, or of the American continent anyhow, a good while 
ago. Indeed I am like the dying man who, being interro- 
gated as to his prospects, solaced himself with this comfort- 
ing reflection that he had many friends in both places. I 
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have ancestors both among the Puritans and the Quakers ; 
I may appeal to them both coofideotly; and either, I am 
sare, would aCFord me a harbor of refuge. I adhere with 
unswerring loyalty to the New England to which we all 
look back with love and tendemesB, and with a loyalty as 
intense and as dependable as that loyalty t« his college of 
the undergraduate, which perhaps was never so veil exem- 
plified as in the person of one of my pupils just a year ago 
to-night. He had been operated upon for appendicitis — a 
thing 80 fashionable now that the faculty is contemplating 
making that a reqairement for admission. The appendix 
was removed; and the boy, recovering from the influence 
of the ether, was conscious that something had happened 
to him. He cried out, " How big was it — how big was it? " 
The doctor informed him that it was a very large appendix, 
more than seren inches long, the largest he had ever re- 
moved; and the young fellow raised his head, shouted 
" Hurrah (or Trinity* it's a record," and fell back uncon- 
scious again. That is the sort of loyalty that we (eel for 
our dear New England. Everything that she does is a 
record — hurrah for her ! 

We sometimes speak of patriotism in its higher sense as 
distinct from smaller attributes, as if it were something for 
which we should be trained, as the result of education, of 
careful thought, of culture, of growth, of pride in the citi- 
zenship of which we are all proud. But it is more than 
that. Patriotism is of the very essence of organic life. 
When we are wounded and some evil germ creeps into our 
bodies (and I give this illustration somewhat diffidently, 
for there must be doctors here; you will always find them 
in a place like this, taking the chance of their patients get- 
ting well in their absence) — when these little enemies 
attack the great organism we call our body, then the 
phagocytes, as I think they are called, rally to the defense 
of the fleshly public. They seize the intruders and put 
them to death. They defend the citadel with all the loyalty 
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and devotion with which our youth spring to arms when 
the bugle blows. It is the begiuuing of patriotism, is it 
not? And to-day scientists study the number and capacity 
for devouring hostile germs in those defenders of ours just 
as the citizens of one country study the standing armies 
of another. They have invented something that they call 
" the opsonic index," which measures the capacity of each 
man's army of phagocytes for devouring hostile germs. It 
is the index of the valor of our bodily soldiers, and there is 
an opsonic index for each nation. Kew England's is high, 
we believe. 

The Pnritan and the Quaker, the Quaker and the Puritan 
— it is not a pleasant story as we read it in the book of 
history ; and yet it has seemed to me, as I have studied that 
story, that in their warfare (for it was a warfare on the 
one side with patient endurance on the other) lay the germ 
of a great fature in national progress. The Pnritan 
thought he stood for religious liberty — he did stand for it 
as long as yon agreed with him. He thought that a man 
should be free to think what he liked and that any man of 
common sense, when he studied the situation carefully, 
must think as he thought; and if he did not, then he was a 
source of danger to the commonwealth. Gentlemen, the 
Puritan was absolutely and eternally right in that conclu- 
sion, provided that other doctrine be true, that to think 
correctly about spiritual, about religious, about divine 
theories is a necessity to individual salvation. Granted 
that correct doctrine is essential to the salvation of a 
human sonl, then persecution of the weak by those strong 
ones who think themselves right follows as a matter of 
course just as would any element of hygienic precaution. 
It is absolutely essential that a heretic should be destroyed 
as promptly as a mad dc^ would be. I am not joking now, 
gentlemen. Given that idea that incorrect doctrine is sin 
(and the Puritan of course thought he had the correct doc- 
trine) there most be persecution. The evil doctrine must 
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be rooted out at any cost; and the Quaker who wonld not 
acquiesce in such teachings was a danger to ali the future 
of all the ages ; and to be sure, he or she must be dragged at 
the tail of the cart and the three strands of knotted lashes 
must cut the fair forms of women and children. The 
Quakers must have their tongues burned with hot irons, 
they must be driven out among the savages, they must be 
starved in jail; and rightly — rightly if the Puritan was 
right in teaching that correct doctrine was necessary to the 
salvation of the human race. This is the reductio ad 
absurdum of much theology, not yet obsolete. But the 
Puritan could not see it theu — or now. 

The Quaker. The Quaker showed the power of stem re- 
sistance which did not strike back. He showed what power 
there is in standing immovably on one's own fundamental 
rights and saying, " I will not fight, I will not strike back, 
I will engage in no warfare, but I believe that I am right 
and yon shall not drive me away." The Quakers were 
driven away, to be sure, but they came back and they con- 
tinued to come back ; and finally, not particularly because 
of an order from England, although that came, not because 
the Puritan thought differently, persecution ceased. It 
ended, I say, not because any question was settled, but in 
shame before the majestic spectacle of men and women who 
dared to suffer and die unresistingly. The Quaker won 
by heroism, as, in this world, endurance and heroism 
always win. 

But there was another feature of the Puritan persecu- 
tion which is worthy of notice. It was not a persecution 
by the people but by officers ; for I regret to state that in 
those years, when those unhappy events took place, our 
Puritan ancestors were a boss-ridden, machine-ridden 
class. The officers choseu to represent these Puritans, 
these Pilgrims, these Massachusetts and Connecticut people 
— ^it was they who carried on the persecution. The people 
themselves, who held no office, deplored the punishment of 
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brethren who had committed no offense. They did not in 
their hearts aympathize with this persecution of the 
Quaker. It was they who mitigated the horrors of those 
days ; it was they who, dnmbly aod stnpidly, at last came 
to the rescue of their fellow citizens and said, *' This thing 
most stop." Bo out of tliat conflict between rival spiritual 
notions grew, I believe, the power of New England to domi- 
nate this continent. Without that warfare with the 
Quakers I think there is grave reason to fear that there 
would have been, in the place of the New England that we 
came to know and love, a theocracy, a tyranny just as ter- 
rible as any from wliich the forefathers had escaped, a 
domination of the thoughts of men which would forever 
have precluded that great mission of America which has 
been so eloquently set forth before you here this evening. 
It was the warfare (for it was a warfare, although the 
Quakers would not fight) between the Puritan idea of 
dominating the souls of men, the thoughts of men, and the 
Quaker idea of the personal responsibility of each indi- 
vidual soul to its Ood, out of which came the true Ameri- 
can idea. And that has always been the story of struggles 
in the history of all the nations of the earth, that not out 
of the agreements of men, not out of the quietness of men, 
but out of their struggles and their clamorings has come 
whatever of advance has distinguished us in all these years. 
Truth does not lie at the bottom of the well. Truth 
broods over the battlefield. And it is because men struggle 
and because men differ that truth is triumphant and we 
come slowly — oh, how slowly — to understand how great is 
God, how wonderful is civilization and what a great instru- 
mentality for good a great nation can become. Out of 
warfare comes progress: out of the stru^les of men with 
each other comes toleration at last; and to my mind, Mr. 
Toastmaster, it is away back there, in the struggle between 
the Quaker and the Puritan, that this principle ground its 
way into American thought It is distinctly worth our 
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wlule to remember tbia in this tweotleth ceoturj, in this 
year of our Lord, 1907 ; because that battle between orgao- 
ized efflciencj and individual right has not yet been fought 
out to its final cousummatioD. We have had our work to 
do in these two or three hundred years that have elapsed 
since the scenes to which I have directed your attention for 
a moment. Organized efficiency, which is something like 
the Puritan theocracy, has been doing a very splendid work 
in this land of ours. This continent which was given to 
us we have nearly subdued. We have torn down the high 
places ; we have filled up many of the swamps and miasma- 
breeding boles unfit for human residence; we have trained 
the rivers where we would have them to go ; we have tied 
the oceans together with bands of steel ; we have bridged 
the chasms; we have tunneled the mountains; we shout to 
each other from Boston to Sau Francisco, from the north- 
ernmost towns of Maine to the remotest towns of Texas 
and of Florida ; we send word, at the touch of a finger, to 
our little bronze brothers in the Philippines ; all these 
things we have done and many more like them and hare 
done them well. The material triumphs of our age and of 
the ages that have immediately preceded onrs have aston- 
ished the world, and we are waiting for still greater ones. 
We are going to tear the American continent in two 
and paBS our ships back and forth as we will, 
and almost where we will. We are going to send 
ships from the inland towns of our great Middle 
West to the marts of Europe. We are going to 
make this nation, in its material prosperity, something 
of which the world has not yet dreamed; and all this 
through an organized efficiency which is comparable to the 
Puritan theocracy; all this accomplished by men banding 
themselves together and sure that they are right. In this 
triumph we see the danger which beset the Puritans in 
their first work on this continent of ours. The ripe com- 
mon sense of the common people admonishes us that some- 
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how, amidst all these great triamphs, the individual citisen 
IB not quite getting a square deal. It is the same danger 
of which the Quaker gave warning when he said to the 
Puritan, " Yoa have gotten up a great theocratic organiza- 
tion and you think it is right; it is powerful in its domina- 
tion over the souls of men, it is efficient for government, bat 
it does not take into account the responsibility of the indi- 
Tidnal num." That question, as between the Puritan and 
the Quaker, was settled after a few years of conflict and 
after sufTeringB which we who trace our ancestry to the 
Puritan look back upon with shame and humiliation; 
which those who trace their ancestry to the Quaker r^^rd 
with thankfulness that it is all over. It is the struggle 
of the individual against the corporation — the individual 
with his rights, the corporation with its power; the corpor- 
ation a good thing for many purposes, but a mighty bad 
thing when it undertakes to dominate the individual man 
who may be brought under it8 sway. 

Now, I am one of those who resent a habit, which is 
growing on the part of our newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, of sneering at the word " people;" who spell the word 
" peepul,*' as if there were some humor in that. If it be 
dishonorable to use that word as representing the ultimate 
source of all authority in this government, then Puritan 
and Quaker, the Cavalier of Virginia and the Boman Cath- 
olic of Maryland and all those who have flocked to onr 
shores have come here on a wild goose chase. 

I want you to see this point which I make. Whether yon 
spell the word p-e-o-p-l-e, as my fellow townsmen do, I be- 
lieve, or p-e-e-p-u-1, as certain editors and newspapers are 
accustomed now to spell it, the individuals who make up 
the eighty or ninety millions in this country are the source 
of authority ; and while they recognize the i>ower of organi- 
zation, while they concede that great things can only he 
done by co-operation, oi^nnized co-operation; while they 
admire the exploits of men working together and confident 
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in their own wisdom ; while they appreciate and enjoy the 
reBoltB that are attained in modem hnsineas methods and 
modem engineering methods, in all those devices whereby 
moi work together like a trained army ; the people nnder- 
stand that, after all, the bnsiness enterprise of a nation is 
not everything. It is not the great railroads, the high 
bridges, the enormous bnildings, the wonderful (cats of 
engineering which have changed the face of the earth ; it is 
not the trinmphs of material science ; it is not the astonish- 
ing physical advances in every direction ttiat have been 
made that make a nation great ; but it is the pn^rees of the 
individual hnman souls that is important beyond all else. 
This is what America is to be, an aggregation of indepen- 
dent men willing to work tt^ether, accepting a domination 
from no man, but each man doing exactly as he pleases so 
long aa he injures no other man. The speaker who pre- 
ceded me expressed this thought much more forcibly than I 
can state it. Every man in this America of ours has a 
right to think and to do as he pleases so long as he injnres 
no other man. And this is entirely consistent with the idea 
that, in order to be more efficient, he must combine with 
others in every movement that is great and good and which 
makes for a higher destiny of mankind through the co-oper- 
ation of men with similarities of thought and purpose. 

This was the basic idea which strolled to assert itself 
in the days of the Puritan and the Quaker, of the persecutor 
and the persecuted, in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
more than two hundred years ago. They were dreadful 
days, they were days of which we are all now thoroughly 
ashamed. But still persecution goes on. It was a bad 
thing to whip Quakers and to drag them at the cart's t^l ; 
it is a worse thlug to drag our little children at the tail of 
our industrial chariot It was a bad thing to whip women ; 
it is a worse thing to make women work more hours than is 
meet in the struggle for a livelihood. It was a bad thing to 
brand men with " H '* as heretics; it is a worse thing to 
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brand men with a mark which standB for ignorance and to 
condemn them to a life of unambitious toil. 

As one whose life has been spent in school and college, I 
suggest that the final reconciling of those two ideas for 
which the Puritan and the Quaker stood, that of corporate 
efficiency and that of individual responsibility and indi- 
vidual right, is to be sought through education. I believe 
that through your schools and your colleges is to come the 
salvation of America. I do not speak of salvation as if I 
thought we were all on the down grade to perdition, but I 
am referring to those higher characteristics of American 
civilization that are to come. It is through the education 
and training of men that that Is to come; and the way to 
sustain a man is to give him honorable ambition, to have 
him understand that training and opportunity are open to 
him by which he may make himself respected and honored 
as an educated American citizen. Did you ever reflect 
that, with all the glory of America, with all the money de- 
voted to public schools, we have never yet known in this 
country such a thing as an educated community? Is 
Philadelphia such a community? Hartford is not. Is 
Pennsylvania such a community? Connecticut is not. 

I believe that here, in this country, is Anally to be worked 
out the destinies of mankind. A leading factor in this 
great final experiment is education. Perhaps it should not 
be exactly that which is imparted now in our public schools. 
In some of our cities to-day parents are wondering whether 
their children shall be allowed to keep Christmas, forget- 
ting that our Puritan ancestors did not allow their children 
to keep Christmas. Away back in Massachusetts, in the 
early days, there was not that system of education that we 
have to-day, but there was that training of the young by 
the old, whereby the individual soul received its develop- 
ment so that it could work intelligently and efficiently, 
either alone or in co-operation with others. 

Whether by encouraging education or by other means at 
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least, let every one contribute something to that splendid 
America which is better than the theocratic dream of the 
Puritan; it is well to suffer, if need be, to sacrifice one's 
life for truth, in the spirit of the Quaker. Five years, the 
period alluded to by the last speaker, is a very long time to 
be in jail, or in danger of your life, or in fear lest your wife 
be taken from your side, dragged through the street and 
whipped by the authority of the government which assumes 
to stand in the place of God. Men and women endured it. 
Now those days have gone by. May we keep that strength 
that would not be denied and add to it that patience under 
suffering and chastisement which won the victory finally. 
Benjamin Franklin, of Puritan ancestry, came here and did 
the work whereof something has been said to you to-night 
Whittier, the Quaker poet, gave ns in New England the 
sweetest songs we have known, songs which nerved the arm 
of many a youth in that struggle for righteousness which 
went on in those long years from '60 to '65. We saw " the 
stars shine through our cypress trees " because the Puritan 
spirit and the Quaker spirit coalesced for good; and they 
are going to make the splendid America of our dreams, 
that America in which men, women, and little childroi 
will respect each other's rights and work together each for 
all and all for each. (Applause.) 

The Toastmasteb: Gentlemen, in your name I thank 
all of onr four speakers, this brilliant quartette, for their 
notable contributions to what, I am sure you will all agree 
with me, is one of the most delightful and enjoyable din- 
ners we have ever had. And uow we stand adjourned. 
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While this Book was passing through the press, the 
Society was shocked by the annonncement of the sadden 
death of the 

HON. CHARLEB EMOBT SMITH, 

oar beloved friend and fellow member, who, with sacb 
rare and graceful charm, presided as toast master at oar 
recent festival, the latest official duty of his brilliant life. 
It is therefore most fitting to publish herewith the 
action of the Council, recorded upon the following page. 
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DIEX) JANDABX 19, 1908. 

Whereas, it haa pleased our Heavenly Father to remove 
from his life upon earth, oar late colleague, 

CHARLES EMORY SMITH 

we place this minate of our very high r^i;ard upon the 
records of the New England Society of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Smith joined the Society in 1881, was the Secretary 
for eight years previous to becoming President in 1891; 
holding that office with great acceptance for three years, 
and at the time of his death was a member of the Council. 
At all times and upon all occasions Mr. Smith rendered 
the Society most valuable service and was ever ready to 
do all in his power to advance its interests. 

Blessed with a brilliant mind, with unusual power of 
expression and with a charming personality, he was dis- 
tinguished in every walk of life. 

We have parted with a delightful companion, whose 
memory will ever live with us, recalling a most happy 
association. 

To his wife and family we tender our deep sympathy in 
the great sorrow which has come upon them. 



Action of the Council of the Society, in special 
meeting assembled, January twenty-first, 1908. 
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We, the Bubscribers, hereby create the Association 
herein named, and adopt the following as its ConBtitution 
and By-Laws: 

I. ikamt 
The name of the Association shall be 

94* Ifno Vnglanb Soriciu at llcnnsgluania 

II. etijtct 
Its object shall be charity and good-fellowship, and 
the honoring of a worthy ancestry. 

III. ffLmbttsW 

1. Any male person of good character, eighteen years 
of age, or older, wherever residing, a native, or descendant 
of a native, of any New England State, shall be eligible 
to membership and shall become a member by par- 
ticipating in the creation of this Society, or by the 
majority vote of the Society, or of its Council, subscrib- 
ing to these Articles, and paying an admission fee of five 
dollars (|5.00). 

2. The Society, by a two-thirds vote of its members 
present, at any regular meeting, may suspend from the 
privil^es of the Society, or remove altogether, any person 
guilty of gross misconduct. 

3. Any member who shall have failed to pay his dues 
for three consecutive years, without giving reasons satis- 
factory to the Council, shall, after thirty days* notice of 
such failure, be dropped from the roll. 
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IV. Snnual ff eetinsf 

1. The Annual Meeting shall be held not less than 
one week before the Aooual Festival, and at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the Council. Notice 
of the same shall be given in the Philadelphia daily 
papers, and be mailed through the post office to each 
member of the Society. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the President 
or a Vice-President, or, in the eroit of their absence from 
the city, by any two members of the Council. 



' V. CottttcU 

1. At each Annual Meeting there shall be elected a 
President, a First and Second Vice-President, a Treasurer, 
a Secretary, a Chaplain, and a Physician, to serve one 
year, and until their successors are chosen; at the Annual 
Meeting, in 1896, there shall also be elected twelve Direc- 
tors, who, upon entering upon office, shall divide them- 
selves by lot into three classes of four each, one class 
to serve one year, one class two years, and one class three 
years. At the Annual Meeting in 1896, and each sub- 
sequent year, there shall be elected four Directors to serve 
three years, or until their successors are elected. The 
Officers and Directors elected each year shall enter upon 
office on the first of January next succeeding, and, 
together with the Directors holding over, shall constitute 
the Council. 

Of the Council there shall be four standing committees : 

(o.) On Admission, consisting of the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Secretary, and four Directors. 

(b.) On Finance, consisting of the officers of the 
Society, except the Chaplain and Physician. 

(c.) On Charity, consisting of the Chaplain, the Phy-" 
sician, and four Directors. 
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(d.) Oq Entertainment, cooaisting of the Second Vice- 
President, and four Directors. 

2. The Council shall fill any vacancy which shall occur 
in any office, or in the position of Director. 

VI. Buties of GfQcccs 

1. The President, or, in his absence, the First Vice- 
President, or, if he, too, is absent, then the Second Vice- 
President, shall preside at all meetings of the Society or 
the Council. In the absence, at any time, of all these, then 
a temporary chairman shall be chosen. 

2. The Secretary shall Iteep a record of the proceed- 
ings of the Society and of the Council, and shall have the 
custody of the seal of the Society. 

3. The Treasurer shall have chai^ of all moneys and 
securities of the Society; he shall, under the direction of 
the Finance Committee, pay all its bills, and .at the meet- 
ing of the said committee next preceding the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, he shall make full and detailed 
report. 

VII. Sutirs of ffvmmittees 

1. The Committee on Admission shall consider and 
report to the Council, or to the Society, upon the names of 
all persons submitted for membership. 

2. The Finance Committee shall audit all claims 
against the Society; shall see to the proper investment 
of its surplus funds, if any; and, through a sub-committee, 
shall audit annually the accounts of the Treasurer. 

3. The Committee on Charity shall disburse, in con- 
formity to the objects of the Society, all moneys appro- 
priated by the Council for charitable purposes, and make 
report thereof at the meeting of the Council next pre- 
ceding the Annnal Meeting of the Society. 
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4. The Committee on Entertainment shall, under the 
direction of the Council, provide for the Annual Festival. 

VIII. CliansM 

The Council ma; enlarge or diminish the duties and 
powers of the officers and committees at its pleasure. 

IX. Cfiarits 

1. The Council may appropriate a portion of the annual 
income of the Society, not exceeding three-fourths, to the 
relief of indigent or unfortunate persons of New England 
origin. 

2. The widow or children of a deceased member, if 
in need, shall be entitled, for five successive years, to an 
annuity from the funds of the Society, equal to the full 
amount which such member shall have actually paid into 
its Treasury; such annaity, however, shall in no case be 
paid to such widow after she shall have again married, 
nor to children after they shall be able to earn their own 
livelihood. 

X. Quarum 

Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum of the 
Society ; of the Council, five members, and of the commit- 
tees, a majority. 

XI. Stt% 

The annual dues, after the first year of membership, 
shall be three dollars; but any person admitted a mem- 
ber may become a life member by paying fifty dollars, 
and shall thereby be exempt from paying the admission fee 
of five dollars and annnal dues. 

XII. annual f esti&al 
An Annual Festival of the Society shall be held on 
the twenty-second of December, except whoi that day is 
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Sunday, and then the Festival shall be held on the day 
following, at such time and place and in such manner as 
shall be determined by the Council. The cost of the same 
shall be at the charge of those attending it 



XIII. ^otto anil Seal 

1. The motto of the Society shall be 

" Veritas et lAbertaa." 

2. The seal of the Society shall have in the center a 
representation of the " Mayflower " at anchor in Plymouth 
harbor, surrounded by concentric rings, on the inner of 
which shall be the motto, and the date 1620; on the next 
the name of the Society and the date 1881, and on the 
next a wreath of mayflowers and entwined scrolls, bearing 
the name of New England Colonies and States. 

XIV. Steposition of ^roptrtg 

IN CASH OF THE DISSOLUTION OP THE SOCIETY. 

This organization is intended to be perpetual, but, if 
for any reason whatsoever, it shall at any time be deemed 
best by a majority of those present at an annual meeting 
at which a quomm of members shall be present, that the 
same shall be dissolved (notice having been given in the 
call for said meeting that the qnestion of dissolution 
would be considered), or if at any time there shall have 
been failure for three successive years to hold an annual 
meeting, then and in such event, and immediately there- 
after, the Treasurer sliall transfer and deliver all moneys 
and other property of the Society to the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Hospital, for its sole and exclus- 
ive use forever. 
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XV. 9mnttiincnt 

1. These articles may be altered or amended at an; 
annual meeting of the Society, the proposed amendment 
haTing been approved by the Council, and notice of such 
proposed amendment sent to each member with the notice 
of the annual meeting. 

2. They may also be amended at any meeting of the 
Society, provided that the alteration shall have been sub- 
mitted at a previous meeting. 

3. No amendment or alteration shall be made with- 
out the approval of two-thirds of the members present at 
the time of their final consideration, not less than twenty- 
five voting for such alteration or amendment. 
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Baker, GeoTve Fales, M.D., 
Battlei, Harrjr H., 
Bond, Frank S., 
Brooks, Jaraei C, 
Bnuh, Guiincej' H., 
Qothier, Morris L., 
Dreer, William F., 
Earle, George H., Jr., 
Fitke, Louij S., 
Frothingtuun, Theodore, 
Hoffman, George F., 
Lewis, Richard A., 
Littlefield, H. W., 
Uilne, Caleb J., 
Uilne, Caleb, J.. Jr., 
Uilne, David, 
Morris, Effingham B., 
Mumford, Joseph F., 
Riler, Lewis A., 
Vintoa, Charles H., U.D., 



421 Walnut Street. 

108 South Twelfth Street 

New London, Conn. 

430 Washington Avenue. 
Chestnut Hill. 

801 Market Street. 
714 Chestnut Street 

431 Chestnut Street. 
XH2 Locust Street. 
S18 Walnut Street 
413 Market Street. 
go3 Chestnut Street. 
129 South Fifth Street 
3030 Walnut Street. 
3029 Walnut Street. 
161 3 Spruce Street 
Girard Building. 

338 Chestnut Street 
1509 Spruce Street. 
413 Chestnut Street 



Nov., iSgS. 

Oct, igoi. 

Dec, 1881. 

Dec 1899- 

Dec, 18S1. 

Dec, 1896. 

Jan.. 1894. 

Dec, 1901. 

Jan., 1889. 

Dec, 1886. 

Nov.. 1891. 

Dec. 1881. 

Dec, iSSt. 

Jan., 1904. 

Dec, 1904. 

Oct, 1903. 

Dec, 1902. 

Dec, 1881. 

Dec, 1904. 

Dec, 1903- 



annual MtttAtts 



Alden, Etni Hrde. 
Alexander, Edward P.. 
Allen, Francis Otcott, 
All^, Dr. Herman B., 
Arnold, Rev. A. J., 
Atterbury, W. W., 
Austin, Samuel H., 
Ajef. F. W., 

Bacon. Richard W., 
Bailer, Joseph T., 
Bailey, Julius A., 



Arcade Building. Nov., 1907. 

906 North Thirtr-fifth Street Dec, igot. 

323 South Sixteenth Street Dec. 1897, 

501 South Forty-second St Nov., 1894. 

3921 Locust Street. Dec, 1904. 

Broad Street Station. Jan., 1905. 

3913 Chestnut Street. Dec. 1906. 

30O Chestnut Street Nov.. 1901. 

518 Stephen Girard Building. Dec, 1894. 

I3i8 Chestnut Street Dec, 1893. 

Wayne. Nov., 1901. 
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Bkily. Albert L., 


Haverford. 


Dec., 


1901. 


B«ily. Clwrlea W.. 


923 Ointon Street. 


Nov.. 


igoi. 


Bill, Joicph A., 


Stock Exchange Place. 


Dec. 


iSoa. 


Btflcroft, Addison F., 


114 South Sixth Street. 


Dec. 


J90I. 


Banki, George W., 


3043 Spruce Street 


Jan- 


1889. 


Bvker, Eben F., 


6o9g Drexel Road. 


Dec, 


1883. 


Barnei, Hirry G., 


30IO Nonh Thirteenth Street. 


Nov., 


1901. 




1817 DeLancey Place. 


Dec. 


1889. 


Barnes, WillLim H. 


1737 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


i8S!h 


Barney, Charles D., 


123 South Fourth Street 


Nov.. 


1901. 


Bartlelt. Clarence, U.D.. 


1437 Spruce Street. 


Apl., 


igca 


Bartol, George E., 


363 South Twenty-first Street 


Dec, 


I89«. 


Bassett, Prank L., 


Swarlhmore. 


Nov., 


1904. 


Baiiett, George G. 


431 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


190S. 


Battlei, Frank, 


131 South Fifth Street 


Nov., 


I89». 


Beck, Hon. Janet M., 


44 Wall St„ New York. 


Nov., 


1898. 


Beck, J. Augustus 


1910 Wallace Street. 


ApL. 


1901. 


Beers, C. Eliot, 


17 North Thirty-fourth St 


Mch.. 


1893. 


Bement, William P., 


3817 Spruce Street 


Jan., 


189S. 


fiemis. Royal W., M.D.. 


3513 North Fifth Street 


Dec. 


190*. 


Bent. Luther S., 


6040 Drexel Road. 


May, 


1884. 


Bent, Stedman. 


6040 Drexel Road. 


Dec., 


1899. 


Berry, Oscar G.. 


431 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1905. 


Bigelow, George A., 


■33 South Fourth Street. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Blake, Barton P., 


4SW Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1881. 


Bliss, Arthur Ames, U.D., 


117 South Twentieth Street 


Nov., 


1896, 


Blisi, Theodore, 


1833 Race Street 


Dec, 


1881. 


Blynn, Henry, 


624 Chestnut Street 


Jan., 


1894- 


Boone. John Allen, 


Hotel Walton. 


Dec. 


1906. 


Borden, Edward P., 


3038 Spruce Street. 


Dec, 


1881. 


Borden, E. Shirley. 


303S Spruce Street. 


Dec, 


1803. 


Boyd. James. 


14 North Fourth Street 


Dec. 


1887. 


Bradford. Albert G., 


4817 Baltimore Avenue. 


Dec, 


1897. 


Brazier. H. Bartol, 


Ardmore. 


Dec, 


1901. 


Brazier, J. H., 


903 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1881. 


Brinley, Charles A., 


247 South Sixteenth Street. 


Dec, 


i8St. 


Brooks, Edward, Jr., 


643 Land Title BIdg. 


Jan.. 


190* 


Brown, Andrew Vinton, 


3433 North Nineteenth Street, 


, Oct, 


>903. 


Brown, D. V., 


1833 Tioga Street 


Oct. 


1903. 


Brown, Henry W., 


435 Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


1886. 


Brown, J. Tabeli, 


Prospect Ave., Chestnut Hill. 


, Dec. 


iSw. 


Brown, John A. S., 


1524 North Seventeenth St 


Feb., 


1S9& 


Brown, Levi D., 


iiti North Seventeenth St 


Jan., 


1889. 


Buckley. Monroe, 


Crozer Building. 


Nov., 


1907. 
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Burbiqlc, Wm. H., D.D., 
Burnham, George, 
Burnham, George, Jr., 
Buraham, William, 
Burt, Edward W., 
Butler, Edgar H., 
Carr, George Bradford, 
Carpenter, Harvey N., 
Carstairs, Daniel Haddock, 
Carstairs, J. Haseltine, 
Carver, Charles, 
Castle, William H., 
Chandler, Theophilns P., 
Chapin, George W., 
Chapin, Dr. John B., 
Chapman, James H., 
Chase, Theodore L., M.D., 
Chauncejr, Charles, 
Child, Charles S., 
Church, Arthur L., 
Church, Edgar H., 
Church, W. A.. 
CUflin, Waldo H., 
Qark, Charles E., 
Clark, Charles Motley, 
Qark, Clarence H., Jr., 
Clark, Herbert L., 
Clark, Percy H.. 
Clark, Walton, 
Cleaver. Albert N., 
Cement, John B., 
Oeverly, Henry A., 
ClifF, George H., 
Qosson, James H., M.D., 
Clothier. Isaac H., Jr., 
Clothier, Walter, 
Coffin, Edward Winilow, 
Coffin. G. Winthrop, 
Collier, John J., 
Colton, J. Milton, 
Colton, Sabin, W„ Jr., 
Converse, Bernard T., 
Converse, Charles A., 
Converse, John H., 



Phanixville. 
500 North Broad Street 
?IS Chestnut Street. 
Harrison Building. 
1107 Market Street. 
5919 Main Street, Gtn. 
809 Commonwealth Building. 
Union League. 
354 South Third Street. 
3S4 South Third Street. 
Haverford. 
4341 Walnut Street. 
338 Chestnut Street. 
St, David. 

44th and Market Streets. 
421 Chestnut Street. 
1604 Walnut Street. 
asi South Fourth Street 
317 Chestnut Street. 
500 North Broad Street 
Third and Locust Streets. 
Penn and Knox Sts., Gtn. 
1107 Chestnut Street. 
4115 Walnut Street 
Forty-second and Locust Sts. 
321 Chestnut Street 
t6o Bullitt Building. 
331 Chestnut Street 
Chestnut Hill. 
South Betbtchem. 
Overbrook. 

1834 North Park Avenue. 
1507 North Seventeenth St 
S3 West Chelten Avenue. 
801 Market Street 
405 Arch Street 
Ashland, N. J. 
122 South Front Street 
North American Building. 
331 Chestnut Street 
321 Chestnut Street. 
500 North Broad Street 
500 North Broad Street 
Soo North Broad Street 
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Dec, 


1906. 


Dec, 


18S1. 


May, 


1884. 


Dec. 


1887. 


Dec, 


issa 


Dec, 


i89S- 


Dec. 


1887. 


Dec 


I89I. 


Dec. 


I8M. 


Dec. 


1895. 


Dec. 


190a. 


Dec. 


1901. 


Oct, 


1897. 


Dec. 


1898. 


Dec, 


I8S4. 


Dec. 


1907. 


Dec 


1907. 


Dec, 


1893. 


Dec. 


1904. 


Apl., 


igoi. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Nov. 


1901- 


Dec. 


1883. 


Dec, 


18S6. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Dec 


1881. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Dec. 


1901. 


Jan., 


igoa. 


Nov. 


19M- 


Nov. 


igot 


Feb., 


1891. 


Dec, 


189& 


Dec, 


190a 


Dec 


1901. 


Dec, 


190a 


Dec, 


1896. 


Dec, 


1900L 


Dec, 


1903- 


Dec 


1883. 


Dec, 


1883. 


J«n., 


igo*. 


Jan., 


I89I. 


Jan., 


188a. 
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Coartnt. John W., 


SOO North Bread Street 


Dec, 


igo& 


Conwcll. Rev. Rtutell H., 


ao» Nordi Broad Street 


J»n.. 


mr. 


Cook. Gnmnu W., 


316 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1901. 


Cook, Richard Y., 


316 Chcstnot Street 


Dec, 


1901. 


Cooke. Junes W., 


310B Walnut Street 


Dec, 


i8b 


Corbin, E A.. 


436 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


i88». 


Corbin. Elbert A., Jr.. 


43a Walnut Street 


Nov., 


KXH. 


Cornish, Thomu E., 


Hotel Walton. 


Dec. 


t88l. 


Costello, Peter E., 


Tacony. 


Oct. 


1903. 


Crittenden. J. Parker, 


615 Walnut Street 


Hch., 


1893. 


Crojman, Prof. Charici S.. 


Haveriord. 


Oct. 


iag& 


Cnlver, Martin B.. 


1539 l.ocust Street 


Dec, 


189s 


Coming. John K., 


1807 Nnrth Broad Street 


Dec, 


I8S8. 


Curtin, Dr. Roland G., 




Dec, 


IWI. 


Cnrti*. C. H. K., 


435 Arch Street 


Dec. 


1888. 


Cuthbert. Allen Brook*. 


P. R. R., Altoona. 


Dec. 


I89I. 


Dana, Prof. Charles Edmund 


. aoi3 DcLancey PUce. 


Oct, 


iag& 


Dana, Stephen W. D.D., 


agos Walnut Street 


Dec. 


i88t. 


Darby, Edward T., M.D., 




Dec. 


1889. 


Darlington, Herbert Seymonr,iia6 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1899. 


Darlington, Joseph G., 


1136 Chestnut Street 


Mch., 


1893. 


DeCoster, Henry Seymour, 


430 South Forty-fifth Street 


Nov.. 


1901. 


Delano, Eugene, 


13 Washington Square, N. Y. 


Dec. 


1888. 


Denny, George Addison, 


Wyncole. 


Dec. 


1900. 


Dexter, E. Milton, 


I3t8 Spruce Street 


Feb.. 


1887. 


Dodge, James Mape*. 




Jan.. 


1903. 


Doe, Charles A., 


116 North Tenth Street 


Dec, 


1903- 


Dorland. Dr. W. A. Newman, 130 South Seventeenth Street Jan., 


I90I. 


Duane, Russell. 


i6i7l.andTitle Building. 


Dec, 


1901. 


Dugan, William J., U.D., 


3334 South Broad Street 


Dec, 


1907. 


Dungan, Chester B., 


4.U4 Sansom Street 


Nov., 


1904. 


Dungan. George I., 


4334 Sansom Street 


Nov.. 


1904. 


Dwight, Marcus B.. M.D. 


4035 Walnut Street 


Nov.. 


1901. 


Earle, Morris, 


Q18 Chestnut Street 


Mch., 


,1895. 


Eckels, Mervin J., D.D., 


1635 Race Street 


Dec, 


190a 


Edmunds. Hon. George P.. 


P. 0. Box 208a, M. aty Sec 


Dec. 


i8g& 


Edwards. Jno. Judson, D.D.S.,:t707 Powelton Avenue. 


Nov.. 


I90I. 


Ellis, Henry C, 


3319 Green Street 


Dec. 


i89t. 




34 South Sixth Street 


Dec, 


189?. 


Elwetl, William P., 


3307 Mt Vernon Street. 


Dec, 


1885. 


Ely, Theodore N., 


Broad Street Station. 


Mch., 


, 1893. 


Este, Charles, 


aoth St and Glenwood Ave. 


Dec. 


188s. 
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Este, Charles, Jr., aoth St. and Glenwood Ave. Dec, 1903. 

Evans, Giarles T., 4JB Walnut Street. Nov., iS^o. 

Evans, Sheple7 W., is South Broad Street. Dec., 1888. 

Ewing. D. S., 233 South Forty-first Street. Jan.. t88& 



Paires, Benjamin McKinley 


245 South Thirteenth Street 


Dec 


1903. 


Faires, Theodore Wylie. 


24s South Thirteenth Street. 


Dec 


IW3. 


Farnum. Edward S. W., 


lOi W. Graver's Lane. 


Dec, 


189s. 


Felton, Edgar C, 


Haveriord. 


Dec. 


i8». 


Fisher, Ellicott, 




Feb., 


1897. 


Flagg, Stanley G., Jr., 


3015 Spruce Street. 


Nov. 


1898. 


Fletcher. G. W. B., 


Twelfth and Chestnut Streets 


Dec. 


1903. 


French, George A., 


438 W. Bringhurst Street 


Dec. 


1905. 


French, Harry B., 


439 Arch Street. 


Jan., 


1902. 


Furber, William Copeland, 


418 Walnut Street. 


Dec 


1898. 


Futrell, William H., 


420 Walnut Street 


Dec 


1904. 


Gerry, F. R., 


183s Market Street. 


Mch. 


1885. 


Gile, Ben Clark, M.D., 


1728 Chestnut Street. 


Nov. 


1906. 


Gillett, Alfred S., 


631 Chestnut Street. 


Dec 


1881. 


Godfrey. Lincoln. 


348 Bourse Building. 


Jati.. 


1889. 


Goodrich. Henry G., 


432 Walnut Street. 


Dec. 


1889. 


Goodwin, Harold, 


Franklin Building. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Grammer, Carl E., D.D.. 


1024 Spruce Street 


Nov. 


1906. 


Greene, Ryland W., 


93S Walnut Street 


Dec. 


1903. 




1712 Franklin Street. 


Dec. 


i89t 


Hagar, Walter F.. 


626 Westview Street. 


Dec 


1900. 


Hale. George. M. D., 


4428 Paul Street, Frankford. 


Nov. 


1902. 


Hale, Henry S., 


1510 North Broad St 


Dec. 


189a 


Hale, H. W. K.. 


1510 North Broad Street. 


Dec 


1903. 


Hale, J. Warren, 


1517 Wallace Street 


Dec 


1894. 


Hall, Amos H., 


140 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


issa 


Hall, Henry Throop, 


33 Allen Une, Gtn. 


Dec. 


1906. 


Harnngton. Melyin H., 


112 W. Upsal Street, Gtn. 


Dec. 


1887. 


Haseltine. Charles F.. 


1S22 Chestnut Street. 


Dec 


1888. 


Haughton, Rev. James, 


Bryn Mawr. 


Feb.. 


I8S& 


Haughton, J. Paul, 


Brvn Mawr. 


Dec, 


I9Q2. 


Henry, Bayard, 


1438 Und Title Building. 


Dec, 


189a. 


Hill, George H., 


3601 Baring Street, 


Dec. 


1888. 


Hodge, Thomas L., 


444 Stafford Street Gtn. 


Jan- 


1897. 


Holden, Francis H., 


133 South Twentieth Street 


Dec 


1903. 


Hopkins, Albert Cole, 


Lock Haven. 


Dec 


1892. 


Houghton, Charles W., M.D 


1208 North Broad Street 


Dec. 


1897. 
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How, W. Storer, D.D.S., 


3io8 Ontario Street. 


Dec, 


i8oa 


Howard, Francis A., 


416 Walnut Street 


Jan., 


1883. 


Howard. Phitip E., 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


1900. 


Howard-Smith, R. S., 


4838 Pulaski Avenue, Gtn. 


Jan., 


1901. 


Howe, Frank P., 


251 South Seventeenth St. 


Dec. 


18M. 


Howe, Herbert M., M.D., 


163a Locust Street. 


Dec, 


1881. 


Hoyt, Henry M., Hon., 


1516 K St., N. W.,Wash., D. C 


. Nov., 


1901. 


Hoyt. Rev. WayUnd, D.D., 


3604 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


i8gg. 


Hubbard, Charles D., 


Wyncote. 


Nov., 


igoi. 


Huey, Arthur B., 


60a Commonwealth Tr. Bldg. 


Dec, 


1896. 


Hutchini, J. Warner, 


738 Sansom Street. 


ApL. 


1903. 


Ingersoll, W. K., M.D., 


4008 Chestnut Street. 


Oct, 


1901. 


Jackson, Lothrop. 


Palmyra, N. J. 


Nov., 


190& 


James, WillUm P., 


1021 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


189a 


Jarrett, James T., 


.1635 Spring Garden Street. 


Oct, 


1907- 


Johnson, Alba B., 


500 North Broad Street. 


Dec, 


1891. 


Johnson, Edward Hine, 


2211 Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


1896. 


Keene, Albert A., 


Chamber of Com., Boston. 


Dec, 


i89& 


Kellogg, Hosford D., 


728 Arch Street. 


Nov., 


1901. 


Kelly, Albert Frederick. 


Bryn Mawr. 


Nov., 


1896. 


Kelly, William D., 


lao Cliveden Avenue, Gtn. 


Dec. 


1S93. 


Kendrick, John Ryland, 


iioo Spruce Street. 


Dec, 


1904. 


Kent, Henry T., 


Clifton Heights. 


Dec. 


189a. 


Keyes, D. A., 


St. David's. 


Dec. 


18S& 


Kinsey, John L., 


1622 Spruce Street 


Jan., 


1901. 


Kiiterbock, John, 


2004 Market Street 


Dec. 


18W. 


Kisterbock, Josiah, Jr„ 


Continental Hotel 


Dec, 


1894- 


Ladd, Westray, 


5«30 Drexel Road. 


Oct., 


1897. 


La Lanne, Frank Dale. 


214 Chestnut Street 


Oct, 


1903- 


Lennig, George G., 


123 Walnut Street. 


Nov.. 


i9a«. 


Leonard. Frederick M., 


119 South Fourth Street. 


Feb., 


1888. 


Leonard. M. Hayden. 


4243 Walnut Stre<;t 


Dee.. 


1903. 


Lewis, Francis D., 


034 Land Title Building. 


Dec. 


1S81. 


Lewis, Henry A,, 


2og South Third Street. 


Dec, 


1901. 


Lillie. Lewis, 


N. W. Cor. Broad and Arch. 


Dec. 


1901. 


Lillie, Lewis Converse, 


328 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1899. 


Lillie, Samuel Morris, 


328 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


1899^ 


Litch. Wilbur F., M. D., 


iSoo Locust Street. 


Nov., 


1901. 


Ludington, Charles H., Jr., 


Bryn Mawr. 


Nov.. 


1901* 


Lyman, William R., 


1033 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


18M- 
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McDowell, John A., 


1727 Walnut Street. 


Mch. 


i89S- 


Mickay-Smith, Al«.,Rt.Re 


.,351 South Twenty-second St 


Jan., 


1903. 


Mapes, George E., 


1932 North Twenty- second St 


Dec. 


1887. 


Marshall, Geo. Morley, M.D 


, 1819 Spruce Street. 


Dec. 


1891. 


Marston, John, 


Merion. 


Dec. 


1883. 


Mors, William A., 


1203 Real Estate Trust BIdg. 


Dec. 


1899. 


Merrick, Dwight V., 


5373 Chew Street, Gtn. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Merrill. Charles Warren, 


3040 North Park Avenue. 


Nov. 


1905. 


Merrill, George Irving, 


€02 Commonwealth Bldg. 


Dec. 


1907. 


Miller. Prof. Leslie W.. 


320 South Broad Street 


Oct, 


1898. 


Miller, Niles M., M.D., 


4108 Walnut Street 


Dec, 


1885. 


Mitchell, J. Nicholas, M.D. 


1505 Spruce Street. 


Dec, 


I90«. 


Molten, Robert P., 


6803 Emlen Street, Gtn. 


Dec, 


1901. 


Monroe, Josiah, 


Hamilton Court. 


Dec, 


188s. 


Montelius, William Edward, 


.S13 Drexel Building. 


Dec 


1894- 


Moody, Carlton M., 


lai? North American Bldg. 


Dec. 


189a 


Moore, Henry D., 


696 Drexel Building. 


Dec, 


1905. 


Morgan, Frank E., 


1629 Walnut Street. 


Dec, 


1887. 


Morgan, George P., 


32 North Front Street. 


Dec, 


1903- 


Morse, Edwin F., 


1613 Poplar Street. 


Dec, 


189a 


Moulton, Byron P., 


Ardmore. 


Jan., 


188S. 


Mamford, Edgar H., 


17th and Callowhill Streets. 


Nov. 


1901. 


Muizcy. Frank W., 


1S03 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1887. 


Ktion, Rev. C. P. H., 


£123 Greene Street, Gtn. 


Jan.. 


189a 


Nevin, Charles W., 


Riverton, N. J. 


Nov. 


1894. 


Newhall. Daniel S., 


Broad Street SUtion. 


Dec 


18SI7. 


North, Ralph H., 


Boyer Street, Mt Airy. 


Dec. 


1891. 


Northrop, H. L., M.D., 


1739 Arch Street. 


Nov. 


1901. 



Ober, Thomas K., 
Olmsted, Hon. M. E'.. 

Packard, Charles S. W., 
Fassmorc, Lincoln K., 
Patterson, Wistar Evans, 
Pendleton, Frank P., 
Penniman, James Hosmer, 
Perkins, Edward L., 
Perry, O. LaForrest, 
Peirce, Harold, 
Pile, Rufus Moody, 
Plummer, Everett H., 
Plummer, Everett H., Jr., 



1617 North Sixteenth Street ApL, i8S7> 
Harrisburg. Dec, 18^ 



517 Chestnut Street. 
925 Chestnut Street 
Ardmore. 

2005 Mt. Vernon Street 
4336 Sansom Street, 
no South Fourth Street 
3717 Baring Street. 
232 Drexel Building. 
1610 Mount Vernon Street 
512 Walnut Street. 
4034 Walnut Street. 
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Jan.. 1902. 

Dec, 1905. 

Oct, 1897. 

Dec, 190a 

/an., 1901. 

ApL, 18S8. 

I>c.. 190a 

Dec, 1894. 

Nov., 1899. 

Dec, 1885. 

Dec, I904> 
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Plnmmcr, WUIism T., 
Portw, I»a«c Jr., 
Prime, Frederick, 
Pntium, Eul B., 



31 Simpson Road. Ardmore. Dec, 1901. 

4809 Regent Street Dec, 1902. 

t<n8 Spmce Street Dec, igot. 

1936 Spmce Street Dec, 1901. 



L J. G., 
Randle, George Mather, 
Reerea, Francis B., 
Rcjmolds, George N., 
Rislej, Samuel Dotia, U.D., 
Robinson, John Tntmbnll, 
Rowland, William Lee, 
Runk, Louis B., 
Runk, Marshall Hill, 

Safford, Thomas S.. 
Sanborn, Edward H., 
Sarifent. Winthrop. 
Schoff, Frederic, 
Scott, £. Irvin, 
Scott, Qarence W., 
Seaver, Joseph H., 
Sellerv Coleman. Jr., 
Sellers, Horace Wells, 
Shattuck, Frank R., 
Shfttiuck, George, 
Shaw, Frederic, 
Shaw. William Warren, 
Sheldon, Winthrop Dudley, 
Shelton, Frederick H., 
Sherman, Charles P., 
Sbortridge, N Parker, 
Shumway, A. A., 
Silvester, Learoyd, 
Skinner, Frank Berin, 
Slocum, Dr. Harris A., 
Smith, At wood. 
Smith, Leonard O., 
Smith, Robert Hobart, 
Smith, W. I. Qark, 
Smith, William C, 
Smyth, Calvin H., 
Smyth, Isaac S., Jr.. 
Snowden, Col. A. Louden, 



IJ05 Walnnt Street 

566 Drexel Bmlding. 

Girard National Bank. 

Lancaster. 

181 1 Chestnut Street 

23 South Eighteenth Street 

4800 Chester Avenue. 

30 South Twenty-first Street 

410 Sansom Street. 

Swarthmore. 

jg Fisher's Lane, Gtn. 

Haverford 

3418 Baring Street 

Seventh and Glenwood Ave. 

Seventh and Glenwood Ave. 

3045 Spmce Street 

1600 Hamilton Street 

3301 Baring Street 

1834 Land Title Building. 

133 South Fourth Street 

g03 Chestnut Street 

1635 Chestnut Street. 

Girard College. 

1004 Pennsylvania Building. 

looi Chestnut Street. 

Wynnewood P. O. 

401 Chestnut Street, 
igoo Chestnut Street 
49th and Baltimore Avenue. 
2317 Mt Vernon Street 
1 23 1 Locust Street 
Wa)-ne. 

6374 Drexel Road. 
1206 Arch Street 
I3i8 Arch Street 
iSt3 Spmce Street 
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Mch., 1885. 
Dec, 1888. 
Dec, 1896. 
Dec. 1893. 
Dec, 1907. 
Dec, 1907. 
Dec, 1S96. 
Nov., 1896. 
Dec, 1896. 

Dec, 1895. 
Jan., 1901. 
Dec, 1901. 
Nov., igco. 
Dec, 1895- 
Dec, lE^ 
Dec, 1887. 
Dec, 1901. 
Dec, 1896. 
Dec, 1901. 
Dec, 1889- 
Dec, 18S1. 
Nov., 1905. 
Dec. 1895- 
Nov.. 1901. 
Dec, 1886. 
Dec, i8St 
Hay, 18S7. 
Apl., I90I. 
Dec, 1891- 
Nov., 1901. 
Dec. 1884. 
Dec. 188s. 
Feb., 1897- 
Jan., 1904. 
Nov., igo6. 
Dec, 189& 
Nov., 1901. 
Dec, 1S97. 
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Snowman, Albert E., 
South wick, James L., 
Spalding, John A.. 
Sparhawk, John, Jr., 
Speakman, William E., 
Spoon er, Alban, 
Steere, Jonathan M., 
Stevenson, Henry Mears, 
Stevenson, John Entriken, 
Stevenson, Maxwell, Jr., 
Stillwell, James C, 
Stockwell, Herbert G., 
Stone. Hon. Charles W., 
Strawbridge, Justus C, 
Strout, Charles H., 
Stuart, Edward T., 
Synrott, Thomas W., 



707 Real EsUte Trnst BIdg. 

3038 Chestnut Street. 

609 S. Forty-eighth Street. 

400 Chestnut Street 

Woodbury, N. J. 

5 Bank Street. 

Girard Trust Company. 

Atns worth, B. C. 

2314 Spfuce Street. 

3314 Spruce Street. 

1930 Pine Street. 

B33 Land Title Building. 

801 Market Street. 

Wayne. 

1107 Arcade Building. 



73 Manbat 
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Dec, iSm. 
Dec, 18^ 
Nov., 1906. 
Dec, 1883. 
Dec, 1904. 
June. 1891 
Oct., 1903 
Dec, 1904. 
Dec, 1904 
Dec, 1904 
Jan., 1902 
Nov., 1901. 
Dec, 1887. 
Nov., 1696. 
Jan., 1904 
Dec, igoa. 
Dec. 1905 



Taber, George H., 
Taylor. Horace E., 
Terry, Henry C, 
Thayer, Albert R., 
Thomas, Augustus, 
Thomas, Chas. Hermi 
Thompson, A. F., 
Thompson, Benjamin, 
Thompson, Edwin Stanley, 
Thompson, Ernest A., 
Thorpe, Warren Parsons, 
Tilden, William T., 
Tobey, Frank R. 
Tomki 
Towtti 



Frick Bldg. Annex, Pittsburg. Dec. 
306 Walnut Street. Dec. 

1328 Chestnut Street. 
421 Chestnut Street. 
2029 DeLancey Place. 
M.D.,3634 Chestnut Street. 
712 Chestnut Street. 
Union League. 
Mt. Airy. 

909 South Forty-ninth Street. 
500 North Broad Street. 
254 North Front Street. 
3943 Spruce Street. 
Rev. Floyd W., D.D., 1904 Walnut Street 
Nathan P., The Gladstone. 



Treat. Frederick H., Wayne. 

Tredick. Edward, 606 Arch Street. 

Trumbull. Charles G., 1031 Walnut Street 

Tupper, Kerr Boyce, D.D., New York. 

Turner, Charles P., M.D.. 1506 Walnut Street. 

Tyler, Sidney F., 1234 Land Title Building. 



Dec. 


1886. 


Oct, 


1907. 


Dec 


1886. 


Dec 


18S8. 


Nov. 


1892. 


Dec. 


1891. 


Dec, 


I90*- 


Mch. 


1905. 


Dec 


1906. 


Nov. 


1898. 


Dec, 


1899. 


Jan., 


1907. 


Dec 


1897. 


Nov. 


1899. 


Jan., 


189a 


Dec, 


190a 


Jm. 


189& 


Dec, 


t8Si. 


Oct. 


1897. 



Van Baun, Wm. Weed, U.D.,i4Q4 Spruce Street Nov., 1907. 

Van Lennep, Dr. W. B., 1421 Spmce Street Mch., 18^ 

Van Rensselaer, A., Eighteenth and Walnut Sts. Nov., igot. 
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Wadsworth, Edward D., 
Walbridge, T. Chester. 
Ward, Alfred Lewis, 
Ward. E. Tillson, M.D., 
Warren, E. Burgess, 
Warren, T. H., 
Weaver, aement, 
Weiteel, E. Boyd, 
Wells. Calvin, 
Weston, Francis E., 
Weston, Henry G,. D.D., 
Wharton, Joseph, 
Whitaker. Bishop O. W.. 
White, John Stuart. Prof., 
White, Stephen W„ 
Whitcomb, Charles M., 
Willard. Dr. De Forest, 
Williams. Parker S., 
Wilson, Dr. W. P.. 
Wing. Asa S., 
Winsor, James D., 
Winsor, William D., 
Wood, George, 
Wood, Grahame. 
Wood, Richard D., 
Wood, Stuart, 
Woodman, George B. 
Woodward, Dr. George. 
Worden, Rev. James Avery, 



133 South Twelfth Street. 


Dec, 


i8<». 


136 W. Tulpehocken St, Gtn 


Dec, 


1903. 


1734 Spruce Street 


Jan., 


"OO*. 


MIS South Broad Street 


Nov. 


1901. 


3013 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1881. 


421 Chestnut Street. 


Dec, 


1901. 


1130 Chestnut Street 


Dec, 


1889. 


403 West Chelteo Avenue. 


Dec, 


190a 


Pittsburg. 


Dec, 


1881. 


nil Harrison Building. 


Dec. 


1908. 


Chester. 


Dec, 


1903. 


P. 0. Box 1333. 


Nov. 


.892. 


4027 Walnut Street. 


Dec. 


1900. 


4204 Baltimore Avenue. 


Dec. 


190S. 


Broad Street Station. 


Dec 


1887. 


1531 Chestnut Street. 


Dec. 


189*. 


1901 Chestnut Street. 


Dec 


1881. 


Wynnewood. 


Dec. 


1896. 


34th St and VinUge Ave. 


Dec 


1901. 


4028 Walnut Street. 


Dec. 


18SS. 


361 South Fourth Street 


Dec. 


1881. 


a6i South Fourth Street 


Dec 


1881. 


636 Chestnut Street 


Dec 


1853. 


626 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


"897. 


13 13 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1904- 


400 Chestnut Street 


Dec. 


1896. 


3136 Spruce Street 


Dec. 


1883. 


70S North American Building 


Dec. 


1899. 


4308 Walnut Street. 


Nov. 


1901. 



Zantringer, Clarence Clark, 351 South Fourth Street 
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Slngtlo SUUngttast MxttHltp died May 19th. He was 
born in Cinciuiiati in 1850. He came to Philadelphia and 
studied law with ^V'illiam Henrj Bawle, being admitted to 
the bap in 1871. He married in Worcester, Mass., in 1890, 
Ida Welles Vinton. 

Mr. Freedley was prominent in l^al and social circles. 
He was counsel for the Pennsylvania Senate Investigating 
Committee in 1895; counsel for Philadelphia Clearing 
House and for several banks and contribntor to varions 
legal publications. He was the author of *' The General 
Corporation Law of Pennsylvania," 1880, 1890, and " Lim- 
ited Partnership Association Laws of Pennsylvania," 1884. 

Mr. Freedley's city residence was at 1820 Spruce Street, 
and he had a summer home at Pomfret, Conn., where he 
died, and where his widow still lives. 

Mr. Freedley was a member of several New Yorlt and 
Philadelphia Clubs, of St. James' Church, and joined the 
society in 1904. 

Br. JTranft ^ox&ct ©ctdjeU died June 27th. He was 
bom in 1835 and was the son of Horace Williams Getchell, 
who was the grandson of Dr. Obediah Williams, who was 
the surgeon of Stark's Regiment on the battlefield of 
Bunker Hill in the Revolutionary War. He was graduated 
from Bowdoin Collie and later from the Jefferson Med- 
ical Collie. At the breaking out of the Civil War he 
entered the army as assistant surgeon of the Third Maine 
Volunteers. He served until his health became impaired 
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and he was detailed to army hospitals. He had practiced 
medicine in Philadelphia for over forty-three years. 

Dr. Gletchell is survived by his widow, Mrs. Frederica 
C. T. Getchell, and a daughter, Miss Lillie Shippen 
Oetchell. 

He was one of the charter members of the Society. 

)S:attnaU ^aulbing died March 5th. He was born in 
New York State in 1840 and came of a distinguished 
family, his grandfather, John Panlding, having been one 
of the captors of Major Audr^ in the Revolutionary War. 
His father was Rear-Admiral Paulding, of the United 
States Navy. 

Tattnall Paulding enlisted at the outbreak of the Civil 
War in the Seventh New York Regiment and was subse- 
quently appointed lieutenant in the Sixth United States 
Cavalry. He was taken prisoner at Gettysburg and was 
confined in Libby Prison. He was later promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel by brevet. 

In 1870 he entered the insurance business as agent of a 
large English company, and when the Delaware Insurance 
Company, then known as the Delaware Mutual Safety 
Insurance Company, was reorganized, in 1889, he was made 
president. 

Mr. Panlding was a manager of the Saving Fund Society 
of Germantown, the Mercantile Beneficial Association, the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and a trustee of the Penn ilutual Life Insurance 
Company. He joined the Society in 1896. 

ComeluiB Nolan BHespnUt died February I8th. He 
was bom in Philadelphia in 1832. He came of Revolu- 
tionary stock, having descended from the Bechtel family, 
who were among the earliest settlers of Germantown. His 
father was Thomas J. A\'eygandt and his mother, before 
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Ler marriage, was Miss Sopliia M. Helmboldt. He married 
in 1864, Miss Lqc; E. Thomas. 

Mr. Weygandt was graduated from the Philadelphia 
Central High School in 1848 and entered the Western 
National Bank as a bookkeeper. From this position he 
rose rapidly, becoming cashier and then vice-president, 
finally succeeding Joseph Patterson as presidait aboat 
twenty years ago. 

Mr. Weygandt was a director of the bank and of the 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company, the Pennsylvania 
School of Industrial Art, the Philadelphia Bourse, the 
Fairmonnt Park Association, the Site and Relic Society 
of Germantown. He was also a member of the Philadel' 
phia Clearing House, and the Sons of the Revolution. He 
was a founder of the Art Club and was president of the 
Science and Art Club of Germantown. He joined the 
Society in 1905. 

Slrisarli iSftafton ^anset died June 30th. He was born 
in Waltham, Mass., in 1841, and was a descendant of old 
New England stock. He came to Philadelphia about ten 
years ago and was manager for the National Biscuit Com- 
pany during that time. Mr. Sanger was a man of exem- 
plary character and possessed not only business capacity 
of a high degree, bat exceptional intellectual ability, which 
was specially recognized in religious and literary circles. 
He was a member of Dr. Dana's church, and later of the 
Ti<^ Presbyterian Church. He joined the Society in 
1896. 
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Naul 


ADHtrnn. 


Did, 


Aldricta, Silu, 


Dec 


1896. 


Oct., 


190S. 


Alljtii, I«« W.. 


Not. 


1894. 


Feb., 


I89li. 


Andrei, Himn 


Dec. 


■8» 


«ay. 


1898. 


AtiTOod. J. Ward. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Feb., 


1888. 


B«ker, George D., D.D.. 


Dec. 


igotk 


Dec, 


1903. 


Barrowi, Williun Eliot, 


Not. 


iSBi 


July. 


I90I. 


Bartol, B. H., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Feb., 


1888 


Batci, Francis C, 


Not. 


1901. 


Ueh. 


1904. 


Batterson, H. G., D.D., 


Dec., 


1881. 


Mch. 


1903- 


Bemcnt, William B., 


Dec 


1887. 


Oct, 


1897. 


Bentley, Henry, 


Dec 


iSpi. 


Sept 


1*5. 


Biddle, A. Sydney, 


Jan., 


i8!» 


Apl, 


1891. 


Boardman, George Dana, D.D 


Dec. 


1881. 


Apl., 


1903- 


Bowles, P. P., 


Dec 


1885. 


Hch. 


1899. 


Bradford, Samuel, 


Dec. 


1881. 


Aug, 


1885. 


Bradley, J. W., 


Dec. 


18S1. 




1883. 


Breed, William P, D.D., 


Dec 


i88j 


Feb.', 


1889. 


Brown, Samnel C, 


Dec 


1887. 


Oct, 


1891. 


Butler, John M., 


Dec. 


1886. 


May, 


1904- 


Caldwell, Frederick L., 


Dec 


1881. 


Jan., 


1885. 


Caldwell. Selh, Jr.. 


Dec 


1881. 


June, 


1900. 


Caldwell, Stephen A., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Aug, 


ia» 


aaghorn. Jame* L., 


Dec 


1881. 


Aug, 


1884. 


aapp, E Herbert, 


Jan., 


1889. 


Not, 


1895. 


Dark, Garence H., 


Dec 


1881. 


Uch. 


190& 


Chirk, Edward W., 


Dec 


1881. 


Apl., 


I9Q4. 


C\>ffin, Lemuel, 


Dec 


1881. 


Jan, 


1895. 


Colbnm. Arthur, 


Dec 


189a. 


July, 


1901. 


CoUina, J. C, 


Dec 


I88t. 


Sept. 


190a 


Coolce, Jay, 


Dec. 


1886. 


Feb., 


1905. 


Dadmnn, George A., 


Dec 


1881. 


Oct, 


1888. 


Darrah, John C, 


Dec, 


1881. 


Jan, 


i88y. 


Davia, Henry, 


Dec, 


1883. 


June, 


1889. 
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Name. 


ADM 


nra. 


Died. 


Davis, Henry Corbit, 


Nov. 


1898. 


Jan., 


1901. 


Dorr, Dalton, 


Nov. 


1883. 


Feb., 


1901. 


DwiRhl, Edmund P, 


Feb. 


1888. 


May, 


1903. 


Edson, Alfred H.. 


Dec. 


18»!. 


Jnly, 


190a. 


Elkins, William L., 


Dec. 


189.. 


Nov. 


1903. 


Elwell, Joseph S., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Mch. 


189a. 


Eli»yn, Alfred L., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Mch. 


1884. 


Emery, Titus S., 


Dec. 


1888. 


Apl., 


1894. 


Felton, Samnel M., 


Jan., 


188a. 


Jan., 


18S9. 


Fletcher, George A., 


Nov. 


189a 


Dec, 


1903. 


Freedley, Angelo T.. 


Dec. 


1904. 


May, 


1907. 


Fuller, J. C. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Oct, 


1904. 


Galvin, T. P., 


Dec. 


.883. 


Apl, 


189a. 


Getchell, Frank H., M.D., 


Dec. 


t8Si. 


June, 


1907. 


Gile, Gen. George W., 


Apl., 


t887. 


Feb., 


1896. 


Goodell, A. W., 


Dee. 


1881. 


Apl., 


igco. 


Goodwm, D. R., D.D., LL.D, 


Dec. 


18S1. 


Mch. 


189a 


Goodwin, H. Stanley, 


Dec. 


18S?. 


Dec, 


189a. 


Hacker, William, 


Dec. 


1881. 


Mch. 


I8g8. 


Hackett, Horatio B., 


Jan., 


1889. 


Jnly, 


1905. 


Haddock, Daniel, Jr., 


Dec 


1881. 


Jan., 


189a 


Haddock, Stanley B., 


Dec 


1886. 


Jan., 


190a 


Harding, John A., 


Dee. 


1891. 


Oct. 


1904. 


Harrington, Edwin, 


Dec. 


1887. 


Sept 


1891. 


Haaeltine, Ward B., 


Dec 


1881. 


Mch. 


1886. 


Haeen, Charles E, 


Dec 


.883. 


Sept. 


iS9a 


Hebard, Charles, 


Dec 


1895. 


J«nc 


190a. 


Henry, Charles W., 


Dec 


1889. 


Nov. 


1903. 


Higbee, Dr. E. E., 


Mcb 


1884. 


Dec, 


1889. 


Hinckley, Isaac, 


Dec 


1883. 


Mch. 


1888. 


Hine, Elmore C, M.D., 


Dec 


1881. 


Heh. 


I89S. 


Holman, Andrew J., 


Dec 


1889. 


Oct, 


1891. 


Holman, William A., 


Nor. 


i8g«. 


Dec, 


1897. 


Horn, Auatin S., 


Dec 


1904. 


Sept 


I9a& 




Dec 


1883. 


Jnly, 


1896. 


Ide, Cbarlei K, 


Dec 


1881. 


Apl., 


188s. 


Ingham, William H., 


Uch 


•m 


Jin, 


1903. 
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Nami: 


Adisittbji. 


Died. 


Jackson. Charles M., 


Dec. 


i88t. 


Oct., 


1388. 


Ktnn.,, H. F., 


Dec. 


i8Si. 


Jan., 


.S«8. 


Kimball. Fred J., 


Dec. 


i88a. 


July. 


1903. 


Kimball, Frederick S., 


Dec. 


i8Sr. 


Feb., 


1894- 


Kingsbary, C. A., M.D.. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Oct., 


1891. 


Kingaley, £. F., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Sept. 


1899. 


Kingsley. J. E.. 


Dec. 


1881. 


June, 


1890 


Kingsley. William T., 


Dec 


i«8i. 


June, 


1893. 


Umson, A. D.. 


Dec. 


.88s. 


Nov. 


.89a. 


Lewis, Heniy, 


Dec. 


i8St. 


Oct, 


1886. 


Lewis, Henry M., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Jan, 


.906. 


Little, Amos R., 


Dee. 


I88t. 


Dec, 


■9U6. 


Lockwood, E. Dunbar, 


Dec. 


1881. 


Dec, 


i89t. 


Marcus, W. N., 


Dec. 


1887. 


June. 


1896. 


Merchant, Clarke, 


Oct., 


I90I. 


May, 


1904. 


Merrick, Thomas B., 


Dec. 


1881. 


June, 


I9M. 


Moody, William F., 


Dec. 


.890. 


Jan., 


■899. 


Morrcll, Daniel J., 


Dec. 


I88i. 


Aug. 


1885. 


Murphy, Francis W., 


Dec. 


1885. 


Sept 


.9M. 


Newton, Charles C, 


Dec. 


t8iM. 


June, 


1906. 


Orne, Edward B., 


Jan., 


188a. 


Aug. 


1884. 


Osborne, Edwin, 


Dec. 


i8». 


• 


190a 


Passmore, J. A. M., 


Oct., 


1902. 


Mch. 


1903. 


Patten, William, 


June 


iSpa. 


July. 


189J. 


Paulding, Tattnall, 


Feb. 


r8g6. 


Mch. 


1907. 


Peabody, George F., 


Dec. 


18S1. 


Mch. 


188s. 


Perkins, Henry, 


Dec. 


1888 


Dec, 


1889 


Pitkin, H. W., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Nov. 


1889. 


Plumb, Fayette R., 


Dec. 


igoi. 


Jan., 


I90S. 


Pratt, William A., 


Dec 


igoa. 


Sept. 


1904- 


Pulsiler, Sidney, 


Dec. 


i88a. 


Mch 


1SS4. 


Ranney, Charles H., 


Dec. 


iSM. 


Feb., 


1897. 


Rathbun, Robert P., 


Mch 


1893. 


Feb., 


1899. 


Reed, Charles D., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Mch. 


i89> 


Roberts, Hiram C, 


Nov. 


i89» 


July, 


igot. 
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Naue. 


Aduitteb. 


Duo. 


Robinson, Frank W., 


Apl., 


1887. 


Apl., 


1891. 


Rollins, Edward A., 


Da. 


1881. 


Sept. 


1885. 


Russell, Winficld S.. 


Dec. 


1881. 


Sept. 


1884. 


Sanger. Edward G., 


Dec. 


.8,5. 


jTine, 


1907. 


Scollay, John. 


Apl., 


188S. 


Jt.ne, 


.890. 


Scott, T. Seymour, 


Nov. 


■8». 


J.n., 


1901. 


Scranlon. Edward S., 


Dec. 


1886. 


Dec, 


1897. 


Shackford, John W., 


Dec. 


1883- 


June, 


190S. 


Shapleigh, E. B., M.D., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Dec, 


1893. 


Shipley, Rufus E.. 


Apl., 


1901. 


Feb., 


1906. 


Shippen, Edward, 


Dec. 


1901. 


Mch. 


1904- 


Smith, Charles Emory, 


Dec. 


1881. 


Jan., 


1908. 


Smith, Edward Clarence. 


Dec- 


.883. 


Nov., 


.889. 


Smith, Frank Percy, 


Dec. 


1893. 


Sept. 


1894- 


Smith, Louis Herbert, 


Dec. 


1896. 


, 


1901. 


Smith, Winthrop B., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Dec, 


188s. 


Sparhawk, John, 


Dec. 


1883. 


Mm, 


1889. 


Staeey, M. P., 


Dec. 


1881. 


May, 


1888. 


Stephenson. Walter B., 


J»n-, 


1891. 


Mch. 


1901. 


Stevens. Rt. Rev. William Bacon 


Dec. 


1881. 


June, 


1887. 


StiUwell, Albert H., 


Jan., 


igoa. 


Oct., 


190S. 


Straw, Harry C. 


Dec. 


1883. 


Nov.. 


1887. 


Sumner. Alfred W.. 


Nov. 


1890. 


J-, 


1S98. 


Swan, Baxter C, 


Dec. 


1882. 


Nov., 


1893. 


Tenney, John, 


J.n., 


1888. 


Mch. 


I90S- 


Terry. Arthur L., 


Dec. 


1891. 


Oct., 


1898. 


Thomas. A. R., M.D. 


J«... 


.894. 


Oct., 


•sos- 


Thomas. Rufus R„ 


Dec. 


1885. 


Sept. 


I8g6. 


Thompson. Albert K., 


Dec 


1888. 


Jan., 


1894. 


Thompson. E. O., 


Dec 


1892. 


Mch. 


1901. 


Tilden. Walter H., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Mch. 


1899. 


Tower, Charlemagne. 


Dec. 


■884. 


July, 


1889. 


Tredick, Charles, 


Dec. 


1883. 


July, 


■895. 


Trumbull. H. Clay. D.D., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Dec. 


1903- 


Tucker. Roswell D., 


Dec. 


1883. 


June, 


1883. 


Tyler, George F., 


Dec. 


1881. 


Sept. 


1896. 


Vanuxem, Louis C, 


Dec. 


189s. 


Dec, 


1903. 


Wattles, John D., 

[ 


Dec. 
115] 


18S1. 


Mch. 


1893- 
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